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PREFACE 
TO THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION | 


Tuis translation was made with the permission and blessing 
of Father Ollivier, who was much interested in its inception, 
and welcomed a proposal by which a large circle of English 
speakers should be added to the Continental admirers of 
his famous work. The publication, however, was delayed 
by unforeseen circumstances, and in the meantime, amidst 
universal regret, the illustrious author himself passed away. 

The great French Dominican was not only one of the 
most eloquent preachers of his day, but was also a writer 
of singular charm and lucidity. His learning, imagination, 
and powers of illustration throw light on every page. They 
help us to realise the adorable character of Our Lord in 
His Human Personality as He moved about Galilee, no 
less than in His Divinity. Incidentally—but as an essential 
part of his method—the author pictures the natural features 
of the Holy Land, the historic background, the types, 
manners and mentalities of its peoples, the social groups 
amidst which the Redeemer lived, with many other par- 
ticulars which will delight the educated reader, and make 
the eternal truths more clear to the popular mind. 

The extraordinary power of the Parables lies in the fact, 
as shown by Father Ollivier, that in subject and style they 
are directly associated with familiar objects and events of 
ordinary life, or with conditions which can be easily 
visualised by an untutored audience. Here the teaching 
of Jesus is in a form that comes home to the hearts of the 
people. “ Never did man speak like this Man,” cried the 
multitude who crowded round Him—meaning that never 
had the words of any orator touched them so nearly. And 
the same thought must be present to the mind of everyone 
who studies those wonderful discourses in the setting in 
which Pére Ollivier has placed them. 

In Les Paraboles, indeed, he has left us an inexhaustible 
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store of material, which preachers of the Gospel, or in- 
structors of the young, will find immediately adaptable 
to their purpose. To the pious Catholic laity of Ireland, 
Great Britain, the Dominions, and the United States the 
present English version will be a treasure of rare spiritual 
price, for no one can follow these beautiful lectures without 
being moved to greater understanding and greater love. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 


Tue teaching of Our Lord in the beginning, naturally, 
assumed the didactic form.! Begun, perhaps, in the 
intimacy of familiar conversations it had then been amplified 
in the commentaries that anyone might make who wished 
to speak in the synagogue on the subject which formed the 
Sabbath reading. The Gospel? and the Acts of the Apostles* 
testify to this custom to which Our Lord and St. Paul both 
conformed—Our Lord at Nazareth and St. Paul at Antioch 
in Pisidia. Our Divine Lord, after His baptism, and the 
wedding at Cana, which had brought Him His first disciples, 
had, properly speaking, inaugurated His ministry. His 
preaching quickly won for Him sympathy,* at which those 
charged with the official instruction soon took umbrage. 
We must admit that if the new Prophet spoke with a clear- 
ness and a simplicity well calculated to charm the multitude, 
He also spoke with an ardour which must have frightened 
the scribes and Pharisees, who were alarmed, moreover, at 
the authority which He assumed ® without troubling Himself 
about their opinion, whether hostile or favourable. 

This is the moment at which we must pause to consider 
Our Lord’s first method of preaching. It was quite spon- 
taneous, free from all mannerisms, with a crystal clearness 
of thought, which was expressed in terms that combined 
majesty with strength and sweetness. Judging from what 
we find in the Talmud, it had nothing in common with 
the method of the rabbis. The Talmud, which was written 
much later,® gives us, one may say, a résumé, rather than 

1 Whence the name of Magister, Rabbi, AiSacxvdos, which is given to 
Him very often in the Gospel: Matt. viii. 19, xvii. 23; John iii. 2, etc.; 
Mark iv. 38; Luke vii. 40, ix. 38. 

2 Luke iv. 16, 21. 

3 Acts xiii. 15 et seq. 

4Matt. iv. 24; Mark iii. 7; Luke vi. 17. 


5 Matt. vii. 29, xxi. 29; Mark xi. 28; Luke xx. 2. 
* After the fall of Jerusalem, from the 3rd to the 6th century. 
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the whole of these didactic discourses, with the modifica- 
tions necessitated by the circumstances of time and place. © 
The objection has but one relative bearing : the Talmud is 
the glory of the Rabbinical school, and prides itself on 
having preserved intact the lessons of the great masters. 
We may, therefore, believe in the resemblance between 
their methods of teaching at the time of Our Lord and those 
of a hundred years earlier or later in Palestine. Here all 
is refinement, pretentiousness, obscurity, opposition ; in a 
word, pedantry, in its worst sense. These people played 
to the gallery, without any real care for light or truth. It 
sufficed for them to appear superior to the vulgar crowd. 
In the Gospel, on the contrary, all is simplicity, artlessness, 
clearness, unity, with the evident desire of being understood 
and of serving the interests of others by self-effacement. 
Never, as even opponents admit, has language been better 
adapted to the needs of the audience,! whilst there is a 
particular charm in the forms of expression, in the images, 
the comparisons, the antitheses, which are all calculated 
to excite attention without confusing thought. This is truly 
a model of moving eloquence, in which every element of 
good taste is exhibited, with every tactful requirement which 
the most sensitive hearer could desire ; whilst the knowledge 
of what is opportune and suited to the moment, together 
with an independence of judgment, was well calculated to 
make the Preacher in sympathy with His audience, and at 
the same time to make Him one to be feared. 

Thus it was that Our Lord, from the first, aroused the 
enthusiasm of the people, quite as much and even more 
because He did not appear desirous of it. The multitudes 
easily became importunate by the manner in which they 
pressed round Him, allowing Him no rest, and stirring up 
against Him hatred and jealousy, even more dangerous 
than those to which the Precursor had fallen a victim. The 
peace and calm in which He seemed enshrouded, as in an 
inviolable sanctuary, might easily create illusion in the 
minds of His followers and dispose them to regard this first 
part of His public life as an idyll.2 But the idyll quickly 


1 Renan, Vie de Jésus. 
2 Ibid. 
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changed its character, for those who thought themselves 
more clear-sighted, and who pretended to see in the gracious 
and powerful Innovator a man of less austere ways than 
John the Baptist, and whose doctrines were all the more 
dangerous because they were conveyed in a form more 
capable of fascinating the people, and of carrying them 
away.” In a short time, if He were allowed to continue in 
His course, “the tradition of the ancients’’* would be 
destroyed, dragging down in its ruins the influence and the 
fortunes of its representatives. There was no possible doubt 
of it ; the champions of the tradition never had the least 
illusion on the matter, and those whose defection they 
- feared they endeavoured to convince of the danger. 

There could be nothing, indeed, more clearly defined 
than this first part of Our Lord’s teaching. It was abso- 
lutely contrary to that of the rabbis, not alone in that it 
inaugurated a new code of morality, but also in that it 
condemned the ancient one—not that of Moses, but of the 
rabbis—without any ambiguity or circumlocution. 

They might, perhaps, have condoned His praise of the 
love of poverty, of meekness, of patience, of mourning,* 
hitherto not regarded as agreeable, and not often met with 
in Israel. It was a beautiful dream which, after all, did 
honour to the Gentle Visionary who made it His programme, 
and it did not really disturb the customs which were 
‘preached and practised by the Sadducees and the Pharisees, 
the pontiffs, and the scribes or ancients. But when He 
began to run full tilt against worldly prejudices,® to denounce 
them as errors capable of leading souls astray for the advant- 
age of the teachers of falsehood who sat in the chair of 
Moses,® then it was not possible to tolerate Him any longer. 
Above all, when He drove the sellers from the Temple, 
where the High Priests themselves had installed them in 
the house of prayer,’ and by so doing had held up the scribes 

1 Matt. xi. 19: ‘“‘ A man that is a glutton and a wine drinker, a friend 
of publicans and sinners.” 

2 John vii. 12: “‘He seduceth the people’’; xii, 19; ‘‘ Behold the 
whole world is gone after Him.” 

3 Matt. xv. 2; Mark vii. 5; Gal. i. 14: “ The traditions of My fathers.” 

4Matt. v. 3-12; Luke vi. 20. 


5 Matt. v. 21 et seq.; Luke xii. 58. j 
6 Matt. xxiii. 2, 16. 7 Matt. xxi. 12, 13; Luke xix. 45, 46. 
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and the Pharisees to public reprobation,! then, indeed, He 
had to reckon with implacable hostility. Then, quitting 
Judea, where this hostility was found more unrestrained, 
Our Lord returned to Galilee. He was followed by the 
multitude, ever enthusiastic, although the emissaries of the 
Sanhedrim were already at work amongst them, frying to 
lessen His prestige, and with it His influence. ? 

He had on many occasions confounded them, by public 
refutation, and had exposed their artifices, but still they 
had been so far successful in their attempts against Him, 
that the masses began to be visibly disturbed and restless. 
His very miracles became an occasion of scandal for some, 
whilst He was received in Nazareth with so much opposition 
that He recalled that sad axiom which tells us that a 
‘prophet hath no honour in his own country.* At last they 
began to threaten Him with death,4 and He was obliged 
to withdraw from the land which He called His own country. 
He then retired to Capharnaum, whither the Pharisees 
and the Herodians pursued Him relentlessly with their 
hatred. ® 


II 


Our Lord, it may be said, was indifferent to their hatred, 
in as far as it was directed against Himself. He knew 
what would be the end of His own personal efforts, and the 
cross which rose on the horizon bounding His earthly 
journeyings was constantly present in His thoughts. 
He saw it ever before Him, and He spoke of it, at every 
opportunity, to His disciples in order to dispel all their 
illusions regarding His future on earth.¢ But it could not 
be a matter of indifference to Him whether His doctrine 
should spread until it was known over all the world, or 
should be stifled beneath the accumulation of sophisms and 

1 Matt. xxiii. 14-29; Luke xi. 42, 43. 

* Matt. xii. 14, 15; Mark vi. 2-6; John ix. 16 and 29. 

3 Matt. xiii. 57: “A prophet is not without honour, save in his own 
country and in his own. house.” 

“Luke iv. 29: “ They thrust Him out of the city: and they brought 
Him to the brow of the hill, . . . that they might cast Him headlong.” 


5 Matt. xxii. 15, 16 and 23, 24; “Mark xii. 13, 18; Luke xx. 20 and 27. 
® Matt. xx. 19, xxvi. 2; Mark x. 34; Luke xviii. 32. 
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of falsehoods. ‘‘ I am come to cast fire on the earth; and 
what will I, but that it be kindled,’! that is to say: I 
am come, I Who am the Truth and the Life, to bring 
both into the world, and I will that it may have both 
abundantly. ? © 

Having thus clearly defined His mission, He intended 
to fulfil it to the end, in spite of all obstacles. Opposition 
did not concern Him except in as far as it retarded or 
compromised the final success of His mission. He would 
win all men,? and these people were trying to turn many 
away from Him. They did not succeed to the full extent 
of their desires ; but still, they seduced the simple and they 
led away the weak, whose defection was the occasion of 
scandal. 

It would only have been justice to pronounce them 
accursed, but this would not have met the exigency of the 
moment. They must be set aside, since they would not 
receive the light,4 but, at the same time He would not 
extinguish the torch which was giving light to others, of 
whom it was possible to hope that they would be led thereby, 
one day, to seek the supreme light. 

The Divine Master hesitated long before signifying to 
them that He was about to sever wholly from them. Until 
the last moment He received them, or even appealed to 
them with the manifest desire to save them.’ But there 
came an hour when patience was no longer possible. They 
must be abandoned. And now, before all, He must think 
of those whom they had sworn to drag with them into the 
pit to which, in their blindness, they were hastening.® 

Our Divine Lord at this time was at Capharnaum, 
where, in conjunction with His teaching, He performed 
countless miracles. To lessen the effect of these prodigies, 
they attributed them to the power of the devil, of which, 

1 Luke xii. 49. 

2 John xiv. 6: “I am the way, and the truth, and the life ge eh 0 0 
“‘T am come that they may have life, and may have it more abundantly.” 

31 Tim. ii. 4: ‘“ Who will have all men to be saved, and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth.” 

4Johni. 4, 5 and 10, 11: “ And the light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness did not comprehend it, . . . He was in the world, .. . and the 
world knew Him not.” 


5 Luke v. 17: “And the power of the Lord was to heal them.” 
6 Matt .xv. 14, xxiii. 16. 
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they said, Jesus was the representative amongst them.? 
With regard to His teaching, they blasphemed, saying that 
it was not the Word of the Divine Spirit, but of the spirit 
of falsehood and of error.2 With insulting irony they 
interrupted Him, asking from Him a sign,’ and again, when 
He called Himself the Son of God, they pointed out to Him 
His earthly relatives amongst the crowd.4 The people who 
were listening grew restless under the influence of an 
emotion which it is easy to understand. Our Lord owed it 
to Himself to confound this insupportable pride. He did 
so in such strong and precise terms as even now cause us 
to shudder. He denounced these sons of vipers, whose lips 
spoke out of the abundance of the corruption of their hearts. ® 
He showed them in the clearest, most unmistakable manner, 
that He was the Son of God, and He claimed as the members 
of His family all those who would live like Him and with 
Him by the Will of His Father that is in Heaven. ® 

After this He went forth and sat by the seaside, followed 
by the multitude, eager to hear Him again.? The day was 
declining. No sound disturbed the evening calm save the 
murmuring of the wavelets as they broke along the pebbly 
beach. By degrees the people’s voices rose, growing louder 
and louder, in their persistence that the Divine Master 
should resume the instruction which the Pharisees had so 
insolently interrupted. 

The crowd, in their eagerness, were pressing round Him, 
and Our Lord made a sign to the master of a fishing vessel 
which had moored a little distance away,® and which now 
at His command, drew near enough for Him to go on board. 
Having gained the deck, He seated Himself in the prow, 
whence He overlooked His audience, the members of which 
all remaining standing respectfully, in accordance with that 
rule imposed by the rabbis on their disciples. Then, the 
Gospel tells us, He spoke to them and proposed to them 
the Parable of the Sower,!°the most remarkable of all, 


1 Matt. xii. 24 and 31-34; Mark ili. 28, 29; Luke xii. ro. 


2 Matt. xil. 24. 3 Matt. xii. 38, xvi. 1. 
“Matt. xii. 47; Mark iii. 32. 5 Luke vi. 45. 
6 Matt. xiii. 1-2. 7 Matt. xii. 50. 


8 Peter, in the opinion of several commentators. 
® Matt. xiii. 2: “ And all the multitude stood on the shore.” 
10 Matt. xii. 3 et seq.; Mark iv. 3 et seq.; Luke viii. 5 et seq. 
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because by it was inaugurated a perfectly novel method of 
preaching, calculated to surprise the listeners. 

This is not the moment in which to essay the commentary 
on this Parable. We shall devote a whole chapter to it, in 
due time. We shall merely record the astonishment of the 
-Apostles,1 which is all the more remarkable, seeing that 
the people manifested no surprise. Evidently the difference 
in their impressions resulted from their different minds and 
habits. The Apostles had become accustomed to Our 
Lord’s first method of preaching, and they liked its simplicity, 
clearness, and animation. Those first sermons required 
from them no intellectual effort ; they inspired them in the 
discussions with their opponents with an ardour which 
accorded well with the Galilean temperament. They liked 
that mode of speaking, and could not understand why Our 
Lord should discontinue it. 

We do not want to say that the people’s sentiments were 
different. The success of the Divine Preacher is a proof 
that all thought alike on this subject. But, in giving the 
preference to the Parable, Our Lord was certain of pleasing 
His audience still more. For them, nothing equalled this 
half mysterious method of exposition, which exercised 
their minds whilst it amused them and allowed free play 
to their imaginations. 

The Orientals, and the Jews in particular, had been 
accustomed for ages to this kind of instruction, which was 
varied endlessly, according to the genius of each people, 
but ever and everywhere equally appreciated. The popular 
tales of Egypt, Chaldea, and India have been preserved, 
and we find them, with differences which are at most 
superficial, the same inspiration and the same modes of 
action which we remark in the allegories of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the Talmud. 

The Oriental is extremely fond of narratives in which 
he can discover a moral hidden in the images—whether 
fictitious or taken from real life matters little to him, at the 
same time, he prefers real incidents to fables. In the evening 
especially, when he is resting after his labours or his wander- 
ings during the day, when the stars are beginning to twinkle 


1 Matt. xiii. 10. 
2—1604 
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in the heavens, he lends an attentive ear to the narratives 
of impromptu story-tellers. He spends hours in listening 
unweariedly to those who know how to please him ; not, 
after all, a difficult matter with these grown-up children, 
eager for sensation, and ever ready to supply any deficiency 
in the story-teller’s imagination. Left to themselves, they 
indulge in endless reflections (or reveries, if you‘will), trying 
ever to penetrate more deeply into the mystery which for 
them constitutes the special charm of these allegories.1_ Our 
Divine Lord understood them better than anyone, and 
He did not fear to confuse them in thus changing His 
- method. It would have been quite different if He was 
substituting the didactic form for that which He was now 
beginning, and with which He had often varied His 
preceding discourses, as we can see by reading the Gospel 
attentively. ? 

The Sermon on the Mount furnishes us with several 
examples ; for instance, the salt of the earth,® the light 
under a bushel,* the treasure which the moth cannot con- 
sume nor thieves steal,® the birds of the air and the lilies 
of the field,* the mote and the beam,’ the house built on 
sand,® etc. These, it is true, were only light strokes or 
rapid sketches, but they were well suited to enliven, or even 
to aid in the synthesis of the didactic form of instruction, as 
a sort of preparation for another method, if it were better 
to employ such later. 


III 


In reality, the Parable ® (or, to give it the right name, 
** Maschal”’), in the sense in which we usually conceive 
it, only appears in the Gospel after the incidents to which 
we have alluded. It then assumes the form of a more or 


1 Eccles. xxxix. 3 : ‘‘ He will search out the hidden meaning of proverbs, 
and will be conversant in the secrets of parables.” 

2 Especially St. Matthew : v. 25, 26 ; vi. 26-28 ; vii. 15, 17 and 25; Viii. 22 ; 
ix. 15, 17 et seq. 

3 Matt. v. 13; Mark ix. 49; Luke iv. 34. 

4Matt. v. 14, 15; Mark iv. 21; Luke viii. 16. 

5 Mark vi. 20, 21; Luke vii. 23. 

§ Matt. vi. 26-30. 7 Matt. vii. 3-5. 

8 Matt. vii. 24-27; Luke vi. 48. 

®Cf. Aristotle, Littré, Guérin, Bossuet, Boileau, Fillion, Lagrange, etc., 
on the meaning of the words: allegory, fable, myth, parable. 
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less prolonged narrative, the matter of which consists of 
incidents relating to the particular time and place. Some- 
times it is inspired by actual occurrences, sometimes it 
brings fictitious people upon the scene ; more often it simply 
comments on the actions of every-day life, and at times it 
owes its development to some event of social life. The sight 
of a landscape, of a star, of a flower, the passing of a shepherd 
and his flock, a fisherman with his net, a husbandman with 
his plough, a marriage procession, a criminal dragged before 
the judge: all afforded opportunies for the instruction 
which was partly concealed beneath the transparent veil 
of the allegory. But the fantastic creations of the myth, 
of the story, or of the fable, do not come within the scope 
of the Parable. It must have sufficient probability to impose 
as a reality, even when its incidents are fictitious. It is 
this characteristic that gives it life, charm, action and makes 
it a necessity for the people, and the cause of such delight. 
Hence it is that the Sacred Text records no expression of 
surprise on the part of the crowd. It is the disciples who 
seem confused, and it is they who put the question : “ Why 
speakest Thou to them in parables ?”’? 

One would say that they had not noticed the difference, 
and yet it was very apparent, between this assembly, wholly 
consisting as it did of the people, and the mixed audience 
of the preceding days, of that very day, nay, even of a few 
moments previously. Or if they had remarked this differ- 
ence, they did not understand that Our Lord should suit 
His preaching to His hearers. In their opinion, it would 
seem, the Master’s teaching should be ever majestic, soaring 
above all earthly interests, in the serene authority of @ 
mission which, for them, was unprecedented and unequalled. 
“‘ The jealousy of the scribes and the Pharisees was explained 
naturally by the success of the new Rabbi. The defection 
of some of the adepts was due rather to their own weak- 
mindedness than to the wisdom and learning of the official 
teachers. They attached no importance to opponents or 
to deserters, and they were not without a certain pride in 
being associated with the disputes inseparable from the 
ministry, in which they rarely took any part. Why, then, 


1Matt. xili. 10. 
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should they forsake the broad way which they had been 
following hitherto, to enter on those narrow, stony paths 
whither cultivated minds would never follow them. Must 
they, then, lower themselves, and become confounded with 
those vulgar story-tellers, who every evening collected round 
them a mob of people, without any culture, and even, at 
times, of low origin.” 

This simple pride, however, did not delude them to such 
a point that they were not anxious to understand the 
Parables, and, consequently, they had the courage to 
acknowledge their incapability of grasping the problem set 
before them for solution. 

“Explain to us the parables ” was their request, shortly 
after they had questioned their Divine Master as to His 
reason for speaking to the people in that way. They, once 
more, humbly took their place in the ranks which they: 
seemed, at first, desirous of leaving. They would be His 
' hearers, like the others. They wished to profit by this 
new teaching which, no doubt, their Master and their 
Friend considered better. But still, why the change ? Our 
Lord did not dispute their right to ask for an explanation. 
And He did not delay His answer, a mysterious one for us, 
as well as for the Apostles, unless we pay attention to the 
terms in which it is formulated—terms which at all times 
have exercised the wisdom of the commentators. Let us 
mark them well. 

Our Lord was evidently displeased at the attitude assumed 
by the Pharisees, and at the effect which this attitude had 
upon a certain number of His hearers. He could not but 
be so, and no one can be surprised that He wished to make 
His displeasure felt. But with His usual goodness, He distin- 
guishes between the hypocrites and the irreconcilables, and 
the simple and the wavering, to whom He left the door 
open for their return, provided, however, they gave proof 
of their good-will. 

If the Pharisees and the Saducees refused absolutely to 
hear Him, so much the worse for themselves. In their 
pride they would receive the new teaching with the same 


* Matt. xiii. 11 : “‘ To you it is given to know the mysteries of the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 
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contempt, and its softened light would render the blindness, 
with which they had been stricken by the splendour of the 
first, still more complete. They had eyes, indeed, but they 
were sightless eyes, like those of idols; they had ears 
which no sound vibrated ; they had hearts which the dew, 
intended to refresh and to fertilise, only hardened. They 
had only themselves to blame ; all the more so because 
they had been long ago warned by the Prophet (of whom 
Our Lord reminded them in a mysterious quotation) of 
the threats which He now made His own.? The mournful 
tones in which He recalled this reminiscence, no doubt, 
appeared to them as those of vexation and discouragement. 
And yet, they were the accents of mercy appealing to those 
whom it would heal in spite of themselves,? and which, 
whilst He turned to others, solicited them to follow. One 
would say that He could not make up His mind to abandon 
them, even whilst He separated His faithful disciples from 
them by His clear and pressing advice. 

Was He not come for the salvation of all, and especially 
those who were voluntarily rushing to perdition? Therefore 
there was as much pity and even tenderness, as severity 
and repulsion, underlying those severe words. 

Our Lord’s readiness to explain the Parables reveals His 
desire that all should understand. Although at first He 
seemed to reserve this explanation for His Apostles by 
refusing it to that people whose heart had grown hard,* yet 
He desired, none the less, that it should be communicated 
to all through the ministry of the Apostles. He not only 
did not forbid them to communicate it, but He invited 
them to do so, comparing them to the scribe worthy of his 
name, who, like the householder, ‘“ bringeth forth out of 
his treasure, new and old.”> Later, He would send them 
to preach “ to every creature,” § the plentitude of the truth.” 
But, whilst they were waiting for that hour, He did not 
prescribe that they should “ detain the truth of God.” 
Quite the contrary, He desired that they should labour 


1 Ps. cxiii. 5, cxxxiv. 16 et seq.: “ They have eyes, but they see not.” 
2 Deut. xxxii. 2; Is. xlv. 8, 9. 

3 Matt. xiii. 15. 4 Ibid. 

5 Matt. xiii. 51, 52. 6 Mark xvi. 15. 


7Matt. xxviil. 20. 8 Rom. i. 18. 
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for all, and not for themselves only,! according to the 
counsels of the Wise Man, which He made the rule of His 
own actions. 

Thus we should be strangely mistaken if we thought that 
by the Parables He intended to refuse to enlighten those 
who wished for this enlightenment. We must believe that 
He enlightened His Apostles that they might have the glory 
of enlightening other-souls. ‘‘ You are the light of the 
world,”’? as ‘I am the light of the world”? also. And 
again He said to them: Do not put the light “ under a 
bushel, but upon a candlestick, that it may shine to all 
that are in the house.” * He followed the example of the 
rabbis themselves, who at first taught to their disciples “ in 
the ear” what they were to repeat aloud, so to speak, “ on 
the house-tops.”’5 

The Apostles, and after them their successors in the 
ministry, were faithful to these injunctions. Hence there 
has resulted that re-union of commentaries by which we 
are enabled to penetrate into the depths of these Parables, in 
which, as has been very well said, is summed up the whole 
doctrine of the Gospel, dogmatic, moral, and mystical. 

For ourselves, we only desire to seek and to determine 
the meaning of the Parables, according to the circumstances 
of actual, every-day life, such as was led by those listening 
to the Divine Master, and such as the majority of Christians 
lead at the present day. By keeping simply to those con- 
siderations which are suggested by the words of Our Divine 
Lord, we hope to give our readers an increase of light and 
joy for which they will bless the Divine Goodness. We 
hope they will remember in their prayers the humble com- 
mentator, that he may merit, at least by his fidelity, the 
reward promised by Eternal Wisdom to those who labour 
for the enlightenment of souls.® 

1 Eccles. xxiv. 47: “See ye that I have not laboured for Myself only, 
but for all that seek out the truth.” Cf. Ephes. iv. 25. 

2 Matt. v. 14. 

3 John viii. 12. 

4Matt. v. 15; Luke viii. 16. 


5 Matt. x. 27: ‘“‘ That which you hear in the ear, preach ye upon the 
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(St. MatTHEW) 


CHAPTER I 


THE SOWER 


“Expound to us the parable.” 
—Matt. xiii. 36. 
‘‘Have ye understood all these 
things? They say to Him: 
Yes.”—Ibid. 51. 
Tue day was beginning to decline, and already the shadows 
of evening were stealing over the eastern slopes of the 
mountains. The lake seemed to slumber in the calm of 
evening which no sound disturbed, not even the light breeze 
blowing from the hills, laden with the freshness of the open 
sea, near enough to reveal its vicinity behind Sephoris and 
Mount Carmel. 

Seated by the shore of the lake, and, perhaps, allowing 
the wavelets as they lapped the strand to lave softly His 
sacred feet, the Divine Master was resting, after the sorrowful 
emotions by which He had been so lately overwhelmed. 
The Twelve who had followed Him without speaking, still 
respected His silence. But, at the same time, they sought 
to penetrate the mystery it held, not because of an indiscreet 
curiosity, but with the desire of affording Him some con- 
solation. They felt that their friend was profoundly sad, 
almost discouraged. They could gather so much, at least, 
from appearances, and this dejection won them, as it was 
to win them later in the shadow of Gethsemani.+ 

Meanwhile no one ventured to say to Him, “ Of what 
are You thinking?’ Wholly absorbed in their reverie, they 
did not notice that groups of sympathetic observers were 
gathering by degrees at some little distance, evidently with 
‘the intention of drawing nearer to them. Another moment 
and Our Lord was surrounded by a crowd of people, who 
at once expressed their desire to hear Him, not now in the 


1 Matt. xxvi. 43; Mark xiv. 40; Luke xxii. 45; John xvi. 17. 
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uproar of the synagogue, but there, amidst the peace of 
that solitude.1 

To the great astonishment of the disciples, Our Divine 
Lord arose with a gratified look, and made signs to one of 
the fishing vessels which were near to draw close to the land. 
There were, within hail, two of these boats anchored a short 
distance from the shore, which their draught of water did 
not permit them to approach more closely.2 Simon 
Bar-Jonas* had already gone on board one of them, perhaps 
to prepare for setting out to fish, with his brother Andrew, 
and the sons of Zebedee, who were his habitual companions. 
The approach of night called them to their work, and the 
Divine Master, by stopping His discussion with the Pharisees, 
seemed to have given them permission to absent themselves 
for that evening. They did not, however, lose sight of 
Him, and held themselves in readiness to listen to Hin, if 
it should please Him to break the silence in which they saw 
Him lost for the time being. A sign from the Divine Master 
caught their attention, and at His command they drew 
close to the shore in order to take Him on board their vessel, 
where He wished to escape from the enthusiasm of the 
multitude. ¢ 

There is no more beautiful scene than that which the 
Gospel here depicts. When the people saw Our Lord 
going towards the shore of the lake, they quickly left the 
Pharisees to their sophisms, and hurriedly followed the 
Preacher of their choice. It was the hour for miracles.¢ 
The sick, the possessed, those afflicted with every kind of 
misery, knew that He loved to find His repose in the exercise 
of His mercy, which at that moment was filling their souls 
with peace and consolation. Soon He was surrounded by a 
multitude, whose respect for Him could hardly restrain the 
impatience of their desires. In their intense eagerness to 
come close to the great Teacher, they pressed nearer and 

1 Matt. xiii. 2; Mark iv. 1; Luke viii. 4. 

* Luke v. 2: “ And He saw two ships standing by the lake.” 

3 Luke v. 3: “‘ And going into one of the ships that was Simon’s.”’ 

* Mark iii. 9: ‘“‘ That a small ship should wait on Him, because of the 
multitude, lest they should throng.” 

° Matt. xiii. 1: “ Jesus going out . . . sat by the seaside.” 


® Luke iv. 40: ‘“‘ And when the sun was down, all they that had any 
sick . . . brought them to Him.” 
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nearer, notwithstanding the cries of those who, not being 
able to resist the pressure of the outermost fringe of the 
crowd, were in danger of being driven into the water. The 
Divine Master was obliged to call upon the fishermen for 
help to escape this perilous enthusiasm. They stretched out 
their hands to Him, and friendly arms lifted Him on board. 
In a very short time He was seated in the foremost part of 
the vessel, as in a pulpit, whence He could instruct His 
thronging auditors.1 The line of people then extended 
along the shore. Order had been restored, the tumult had 
subsided. And now the voice of the Divine Preacher arose, 
powerful and harmonious, reaching even to the caves of 
Arbela,? as He taught the truths of Eternal Life. 

Before Him, still steeped in a soft light, lay the plain 
of Genesareth, the entrance to the Valley of the Doves, 
and the ancient ramparts of Irbid, near the caves in which 
the Machabees had taken refuge. Over the slopes, at the 
foot of which flowed copious springs, stretched the deep 
blue canopy of heaven, swept by the flight of the birds from 
the lake hurrying to reach their shelter in the reeds on the 
shore or in the hollows of the rocks. No star yet shone in 
the azure vault, whereon as yet only the moon had traced 
her silver crescent. 

It was indeed an hour for the outpourings of the soul, 
and the Master was about to unburthen His Heart in those 
mournful communications by which the series of Parables 
was inaugurated, those wise lessons* in which the truth is 
disguised in order that it might be sought after, and thus 
be fully revealed to those for whose conversion it is intended, 
and who otherwise might not sufficiently understand. 4 

“Behold [He said] the sower went forth to sow. And 
whilst he sowed some fell by the wayside, and the birds 
of the air came and ate them up. And other some fell upon 
stony ground, where they had not much earth: and they 
sprung up immediately, because they had no deepness of 
earth. And when the sun was up they were scorched : and 

1 Mark iv. 1: ‘‘ All the multitude was upon the land by the seaside.” 
ee which seems to bury itself under the rock of 


3Ps, xxviii. 9; Wisd. vi. 10-13; Eccles. tv, 210 
4 Matt. xiii. 14; Mark iv. 2; Luke viii. 10 and 18. 
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because they had not root, they withered away. And others 
fell among thorns: and the thorns grew up and choked 
them. And others fell upon good ground : and they brought 
forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, and some 
thirty-fold. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’’} 

This text is from St. Matthew, which is reproduced by 
the two other Synoptists with differences of expression which 
add a particular charm to it characteristic of each writer. 
St. Mark is more animated, St. Luke more precise ; yet 
it is indeed the same narrative which has been deeply 
graven on the memory of the Apostles. St. Luke had it 
from the first two Synoptists, as he did not hear it himself, and 
it is the only Parable of this series which he has recorded in 
his Gospel. We can see that it struck him as being more 
characteristic of the new method of instruction, and also 
as its natural introduction. The simplicity with which it 
is stated renders the commentary as easy as it is pleasant, 
and the explanation given by Our Lord Himself removes 
all obscurity. 

It was, indeed, very necessary to modify the method of 
preaching, for the didactic or doctrinal form had no longer 
any hold on proud minds. Simple minds, certainly must 
have rejoiced at the preference thus shown them, whilst, 
at the same time, the “ wise ones’ could not say that they 
had been completely set aside. 2 

A parable is divided, naturally, into two parts: the 
exposition and the explanation. Our study is similarly 
divided, and we come to the commentary on the first nine 
verses of St. Matthew, whom we shall take as our guide. 

In Palestine, the sowing season began in the month of 
October. Wheat was sowed in November, and barley after 
the first rains, which generally continued until the approach 
of December, in successive periods of varying duration. 
A second time of sowing coincided with the rains of the 
springtime, at the end of March or the beginning of April— 
sometimes earlier, in February—when they were already 
cutting the harvest of barley, the first fruits of which were 

1 Matt xiii. 3-9; Mark iv. 1-9; Luke viii. 4-8. 
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offered on the second day of the Paschal Feast. The rabbis 
afford us ample information on these customs which were 
consecrated by traditional regulations. Hence it was now, 
apparently, the end of April or the first day of May, for 
Our Lord spoke of the harvest as over, and some weeks 
previously the Apostles, when passing through the cornfields, 
had found some ears already ripe. Thus we can easily 
understand how the mention of the labours of seed-time had 
an actual application, and was suited to fix the attention 
of the listeners. 

The sower—perhaps he was amongst those who were 
listening—had gone forth from his dwelling in the morning, 
before the noonday heat, to commit to the earth the seed of 
his future harvest, barley or wheat, according to his choice 
or the hopes which he had founded on the nature of the 
land which he was cultivating. 

The soil in Galilee is generally fertile, and the region upon 
which Our Lord’s gaze rested whilst He was speaking is 
renowned for the variety and the abundance of its pro- 
ductions. At the same time there are parts of it which resist 
all attempts at cultivation, and we must take these into 
account in appraising the probable results, no matter what 
seed was chosen nor how great the labour of the sower. 

Thus the parable unites in admirable harmony each 
successive stage of its own development. With the Evangelist 
we ascend the slope which leads from the shore of the lake 
to the centre of the plain by a succession of gently graduated 
terraces. Even at the present day the pilgrim can still 
admire these graceful and well-designed transitions. 

“A slight recess in the hillside, close upon the plain,” 
says Stanley, describing the shores of the lake between 
Magdala and Ain-Tabgah,’ “ disclosed at once in detail, 
and with a conjunction which I remember nowhere else in 
Palestine, every feature of the great Parable. There was 
the undulating cornfield descending to the water's edge. 
There was the trodden pathway running through the midst 
of it, with no fence or hedge to prevent the seed from falling 
here and there on either side of it or upon it, itself hard 


1 Magdala to the south, at the foot of the rocks of Arbela. Ain-Tabgah 
to the north of the rocky wall of Tell-Hirmeh. 
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with the constant tramp of horse and mule and human feet. 
There was the good, rich soil, which distinguished the whole 
of that plain and its neighbourhood from the bare hills 
elsewhere descending into the lake, and which, when there 
is no interruption, produce one vast mass of corn. There 
was the rocky ground of the hillside protruding here and 
there through the cornfields, as elsewhere through the grassy 
slopes. There were the large bushes of thorn springing up 
in the very midst of the waving wheat.’’! 

Bovet was equally impressed with the fidelity of the 
picture painted by St. Matthew. “Even if we had not 
been told in the Gospel that they (the Parables of the Sower 
and of the Mustard-seed) had been spoken by the shore of 
the Lake of Genesareth, we should have divined it easily. 

Our Lord’s Parables are always adapted to the customs 
of those whom He addresses, and to the country wherein 
He finds Himself. ... Let us re-read the circumstances in 
which such and such a Parable was spoken, let us search 
for positive data in what precedes and what follows, and 
we shall find that we are rarely mistaken, and that the 
narrative of the Apostles almost always confirms our 
suppositions.”’ 2 

The sower followed the coast-line, and then entered on 
the delta bounded by the rocks which dominate Magdala 
and Ain-Tabgah, gradually ascending towards the hill at 
the foot of which flow, to the right and to the left, the waters 
of the Ain-Medaourah and of the Wady-el-Amoud.? As 
he went he scattered the seed, with which the basket 
suspended round his neck was filled, walking with rhythmic 
step to the movement of his outstretched arm. A perfect 
cloud of birds fluttered round him, in spite of his efforts 
to scare them away. They knew that he was preparing 
food for them, and they did not mean to be deprived of it. 
Their expectations were realised. As the sower walked 
with stumbling step over the rugged parts of the ground, 

1Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, c. xiii. 

2 Bovet, Voyage en Terre Sainte, PP. 365-367. 

3 Between the two is the Wady-Rabbadieh, which also flows into the 
lake through the rose bay trees. The Ain-Medaourah is by far the most 


considerable of these streams which contribute to the fertilisation of 
the Ghér. 
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some of the seed was scattered over the path itself, and on 
the edge where it touched the cultivated ground. There 
the soil was everywhere of uniform hardness, and the birds 
would soon succeed in picking up all that the husbandman 
had let fall, as the seed could not penetrate the layer of 
hard clay. 

But along the path, and in the fields, the rock had broken 
through the earth in more than one place, and was scantily 
clothed with a little moss, or rather with a little dust, blown 
there and cemented by the dew. It was not merely stony 
ground encumbered with flints and fragments of basalt? 
amidst which the seed might find protection and might grow. 
Such ground is to be seen, even in Judea, where the vegeta- 
tion grows on plateaux excavated out of deep clefts, or is 
scattered over parts of the rocks, forming oases of shade 
and of freshness for the seed sown by the hand of man or 
by Providence, who makes the wilderness to flourish. ? 

But, in the present instance, we have before us a regular 
stratum of smooth stone,? where there is nothing which 
could retain the seed for any length of time. Lodged in the 
thin layer of earth, it becomes impregnated with the humidity 
left by the night dew, and under the action of the morning 
sun it makes a feeble attempt at germination, which is at 
once checked by the noonday heat.¢ Even in those parts 
where the rock is worn away, and the soil, at first sight, 
seems improving, and where the rocky strata are separated 
by fairly wide stretches of good ground, the seed has prac- 
tically no chance of attaining maturity. The ground is 
encumbered with roots, thorns and weeds which deprive 
the seed of light, and it is choked by the very shelter which 
they seem to afford. The soil in which they grow is as 
good as could be desired ; too good, in fact, for the thorns 
grow so luxuriantly in it that they are often taller than the 
ears of corn which have managed to escape being choked 
by them. But how few these are, and. what a sad sight, 


1Matt. xiii. 5; Mark iv. 5: ‘‘ On stony ground.” 


2Ps. xxxv. 1: ‘‘ The wilderness shall flourish like the lily.” 

3 Luke viii. 6: ‘‘ Fell upon a rock.”’ 

4 Matt. xiii. 6; Mark iv. 5, 6; Luke viii. 6. 

5 Matt. xiii. 7: ‘‘ Among thorns’; Luke viii. 7: “‘ Among thorns, 


and the thorns choked it.” The Greek text is: dnénvigav, strangul- 
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testifying, as they do, to the disappointed hopes of the tiller 
of the soil, who does not know how to save his field from 
being spoiled by such rank growth. Why did he not 
prepare the ground by rooting up the thorns, which would 
have served to heat his oven, as the Scripture counsels ? 4 

Is there no other cause for regret than the failure of man’s 
struggle against Nature? A glance at the plain and neigh- 
bouring hillside will dispel our fears. The sower has not 
scattered his seed over stones and thorns only. He has cast 
it more particularly into the furrows made by the plough ; 
into the bosom of the fertile and cultivated land, there to 
receive in abundance the rain and the sun of the Heavenly 
Father. Wherever the moss promised him a harvest he 
scattered the selected seed carefully, and by his watchfulness 
he will help it to germinate and to grow up to the time of 
harvest. 

Look at the golden corn waving in the valley and on the 
slopes. The sickle has already passed over the stubble fields, 
and the gleaners are returning, their bosoms filled with 
gleanings.? The reapers are disputing with the master as 
to the wages he is to pay them on the morrow for the cutting 
of the wheat.4 The master himself, perhaps, is thinking 
of enlarging his barns and his granaries. The seed which he 
has sown has produced, some of it thirty, some sixty, some 
a hundredfold,® and out of his abundance he promises 
himself ease and enjoyment wherewith his soul shall be 
intoxicated. § 

Our Divine Lord ceased to speak. In the deep silence, 
which testified to the general interest, a sigh of relief at the 
happy ending of the Parable was heard. Night had fallen, 
and the stars which were beginning to twinkle in the sky 
seemed to give the signal for retiring. The crowd, seeing 


? Matt. xiii. 30; Eccles. vii. 7 


2 Matt. v. 45: ‘‘ Who maketh His sun to rise . . . and raineth upon 
the just and unjust.” 

3 Ps. cxxviii. 7: ‘‘ Wherewith the mower filleth not his hand, nor he 
that gathereth sheaves his bosom.”’ 

“Matt. xx. 2: ‘‘ And having agreed with the labourers . . - he sent 
them, etc.” 


° Mark iv. 8: ‘ And yielded, one thirty, another sixty, and another 
a hundred.” 

*Luke xii. 19: “Soul . . . take thy rest; eat, drink, make good 
cheer.” 
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Our Lord leave the vessel and proceed towards the town, 
began to disperse by degrees. The Apostles gathered round 
their Divine Master, eager to isolate Him from the multitude, 
that they might question Him as to the reason why He had 
acted in this strange way, at which they were rightly 
astonished, and also to ask an explanation of that mysterious 
narrative which puzzled them as much, if not more, than 
it charmed them. They had scarcely re-entered their 
dwelling when they put the question to Him: “ Why 
speakest Thou to them in parables?” 

At once the answer was given: “‘ Because to you it is 
given to know the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven : 
but to them it is not given. For he that hath, to him shall 
be given, and he shall abound ; but he that hath not, from 
him shall be taken away that also which he hath. Therefore 
do I speak to them in parables:: because seeing they see not, 
and hearing they hear not, neither do they understand. 
And the prophecy of Isaias is fulfilled in them who saith : By 
hearing you shall hear, and shall not understand ; and seeing you 
Shall see, and shall not perceive. For the heart of this people is 
grown gross, and with their ears they have been dull of hearing, and 
their eyes they have shut ; lest at any time they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, and 
be converted, and I should hear them. But blessed are your eyes, 
because they see, and your ears, because they hear. For, 
Amen, I say to you, many prophets and just men have 
desired to see the things that you see, and have not seen 
them, and to hear the things that you hear and have not 
heard them.” 

However exact the explanation might be, it was none the 
less strange, and, for a moment, their minds might have 
wavered. It may be it is only for us that any obscurity 
exists, unfamiliar as we are with the Oriental and linguistic 
genius of the Scriptures: We have the evidence of St. 
Matthew that Our Lord made use of the version in the 
Septuagint of the prophecy of Isaias, and thus we may 

1 Matt. xiii. 10. 

21s. vi. 10. St. Matthew here quotes from the Septuagint ; St. Mark 
(iv. 12) and St. Luke (viii. 4) quote from the Hebrew. Cf. Pére Rose, in 


Mark (note quoted, Etudes sur les Evangiles, p. 111). < 
§ Matt. xiii. 13-17; Mark iv. 11, 12; Luke viii. 10. Cf. John xii. 4o. 
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conclude that the Apostles had no difficulty in understanding. — 
In truth, the Gospel does not tell us that they were in any 
way troubled, at least they made no remark which could 
lead to such a supposition. 

“ According to St. Mark and St. Luke,” says Pére Rose, 
“ Our Lord spoke in parables in order that people might 
not understand and so might not be saved. According to 
St. Matthew, He made use of them because the people were 
hardened and unintelligent. If we would grasp the meaning 
of this mission of the Prophet, to which He compares His 
own, we must have recourse to the text of the prophecy. 
According to the Hebrew, the Prophet is sent to harden the 
people. To render hearts obdurate is the end of his mission. 
In the Septuagint, on the contrary, the obduracy of the 
people is the cause of the sending of Isaias. It is supposed 
that the Israelites have already become hardened through 
their own fault. ‘ By hearing you shall hear, and shall not 
understand : and seeing you shall see, and shall not per- 
ceive. For the heart of this people is grown gross, and with 
their ears they have been dull of hearing, and their eyes 
they have shut : lest at any time they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their 
heart, and be converted, and I should heal them.’ 

“The translators have evidently changed the Hebrew 
expression with a view to Greek readers. The latter would 
not have understood how God could have ordered His 
Prophet to blind His people and to harden their hearts. 
If we wish to explain the primitive text in its exact sense 
we must remember the Oriental mise-en-scéne, and all its 
dramatic display. The Prophet was sent for the last time 
to the wicked, unbelieving people. He was to make their 
ears resound with terrifying threats. They would not listen, 
they were, therefore, already blind, and the mission of Isaias 
would be regarded as the final cause of their obduracy. 

“To interpret this text in a material sense, and literally, 
is to misunderstand the Hebrew genius.... St. Matthew 
has reproduced the text in the Septuagint, St. Mark and 
St. Luke make use of the Hebrew text. Inasmuch as the 
Prophet’s mission resulted in the obduracy of the people, 
so was the alienation of the multitude, who shunned the 
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revelation, the result of the teaching of the Parables. Our 
Divine Saviour did not choose this form of instruction to 
blind them, but rather to enlighten those who were con- 
cerned about spiritual truths, and by means of it to awaken 
in them the desire and the aptitude for them. The Parables 
were not the cause of the people’s alienation, they only 
accentuated it and brought it to a climax; they did not 
create the abyss, they only revealed its existence.’?1 

The situation was indeed very different for the Apostles 
from what it was for the Pharisees. The latter did not want 
to see or to understand ; they trusted to nothing but their 
own wisdom and learning. Vain possessions, which should 
be taken away from them, whilst the gift of God would 
fructify in the disciples who desired to learn, and who, with 
simplicity acknowledged their-ignorance and want of under- 
standing. 

They asked Our Lord to explain to them the meaning of 
a Parable. As they desired to be enlightened, bight would 
be given to them more abundantly. Our Lord first gently 
reproached them? with their “little understanding ” in not 
being able to grasp the meaning of a Parable, which was not 
highly metaphysical, but rather comparatively easy of 
comprehension. Then He said to them, “Hear you 
therefore the parable of the sower.4 The seed is the word 
of God,* the word of the kingdom, ® and the sower is he who 
spreads it as his own word’ and doctrine ” in the soul which 
is represented by the different kinds of ground in the 
narrative. The seed fell first on the highway, where it was 
quickly picked up by the birds of the air, which represent 
evil spirits. Here we have the unintelligent listener whose 
heart does not retain the Divine seed,® because he takes no 
care of it, and is not even aware that it has been taken away 
from him.°® 


1 Pére Rose. 

2 Mark iv. 13: “ Are you ignorant of this parable ? and how shall you 
know all parables ? ” 

’Grépin, Entretiens sur les paraboles, p. 19. 


4 Matt. xiii. 18. 5 Luke viii. 11. 6 Matt. xiii. 19. 

7 Mark iv. 14: ‘‘ He that soweth, soweth the word.” 

8 Luke viii. 5: ‘‘ The sower went out to sow his seed.” 

9 Matt. xiii. 19: ‘‘ There cometh the wicked one, and catcheth away’’; 
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“ And he that receiveth the seed upon stony ground is he 
that heareth the word and immediately receiveth it with 
joy. Yet hath he not root in himself,! but is only for a time : 
and when there ariseth tribulation and persecution because 
of the word, he is presently scandalised.2 And he that 
receiveth the seed among thorns is he that heareth the word, 
and the care of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches 
choketh up the word, and he becometh fruitless.? But he 
that receiveth the seed upon good ground is he that heareth 
the word,* and understandeth, and beareth fruit, and 
yieldeth the one an hundredfold,® and another sixty, and 
another thirty. ... If any man,” said Our Lord, in con- 
clusion, “‘ have ears to hear, let him hear. . . . Take heed 
what you hear.” 

Our Divine Lord, by thus becoming the commentator 
of His own divine words, dispenses us from essaying another 
explanation. St. Gregory the Great® makes this remark, 
and it would be unbecoming, to a certain extent, we do not 
say to substitute, but to place the poverty of our remarks 
in juxtaposition with the riches of His divine elucidation. 
But, at the same time that He gives a real interpretation 
of the Parable and determines the meaning in an infallible 
manner, He lays down the rules according to which we must 
interpret instructions of the same nature. 

The first of these rules is that we must search into and 
state precisely the meaning of the Parable by making use of 
the context for its exact determination. The second, that 
we are to refer all the details, both antecedent and subse- 
quent, to the causative idea which they are to illumine and 
complete. The third rule obliges us to avoid forced 
analogies,’ and, consequently, we must not wander unneces- 
sarily from the literal meaning, according to His most 
simple and most natural formula. St. John Chrysostom 
goes, perhaps, a little further, in excluding all the accessories 

1 Matt. xiii. 19: ‘‘ And understandeth it not.” 

2 Matt. xiii. 20, 21; Luke viii. 13. 

3 Matt. xiii. 22; Markiv. 19; Luke viii. T4. 

4 Matt. xiii. 23; Luke viii. 15: ‘Ina good and perfect heart, hearing 
the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit in patience.” 

5 Matt. xiii. 8; Mark iv. 20. 


8 Homil. xv. in Evengel. 
* Vitringa says, ‘“‘ Violentis contorsionibus.”’ 
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which he does not consider essential, and which he regards 
as an unnecessary adornment to the Divine word.!_ The 
Divine Master Himself would seem not to have despised 
certain embellishments of His thought, as in the Parable 
of the Sower, where He condescends to very secondary 
details, which render the narrative more animated and more 
convincing.? However, we think with several that it would 
be better to confine ourselves to commentaries which would 
manifest anxiety for the simple truth,* rather than ingenious 
cleverness, in which the subtlety of the human mind is 
displayed to the detriment, sometimes, of the integrity of 
the Sacred Scripture. 4 

To judge from His own explanation, which we have 
just given, Our Lord wished to show Himself in all the 
sincerity, if one may say so, of His human nature. The 
Son of God came into the world to reveal to it the truths 
of supernatural life, He would render them intelligible to 
our feeble understanding by clothing His teaching in the 
forms determined by our humanity. He spoke our language, 
that our ears might become accustomed to that of His 
Eternal Father, that is to say, to His own, for in all that He 
said, He was the inspired mouthpiece of the Eternal Father. 
Hence, there must be nothing in His doctrine which at first 
might seem to differ, in its inspirations and their formulas, 
from the impressions familiar to His hearers, or from the 
conclusions which they would naturally draw from these. 
For this reason we must, before all, seek, in the Parables 
especially, for the simplicity, the clearness, the exactness, 
and the animation of ordinary language, such as we find 
on the lips of an intelligent, benevolent man, who has 
become our friend and our teacher. Through the veil which 
hides them from us in the beginning, and which grows 
thinner and thinner, we shall soon recognise the superiority, 

1 He says with regard to these incidents: ‘‘ Tad\Aa pi} meprepyafov.”’ 
—Homil. in Matt. 

2 Fillion, in Matt. c. xiii. v. 18. 

3“ Quanto enim plus veritatis ex Verbo Dei eruerimus, si nihil obstat, 
tanto magis divinam commendabimus sapientiam.’—Vitringa, Evang. 
parabeln. 

4St Jerome, Comment. in Evangel. Matt.—He ridicules the exegetist 


who would “ad voluntatem suam scripturam trahere repugnantem.” 
5 John vii. 16, viii. 26, xii. 50, xiii. Io. 
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the sublimity, which will force us finally to bow down before 
the softened glory of the Divinity. 

We find this assertion sensibly justified in the setting forth 
and in the explanation of the Parable of the Sower. There 
could be nothing more simple at first sight; and yet, 
however little attention we give it, we find there is nothing 
more supernatural. There is a masterliness in this simplicity 
which leaves no room for doubt. “Never did man speak 
like this man.”! And, whilst ordinary minds saw in Him 
only a Prophet,—Elias, perhaps, risen from the dead— 
Peter has already suddenly yielded to the influence in 
response to which he will render the testimony, “ Thou 
art Christ, the Son of the living God.’’2 

This is the reason why, from the beginning, before even 
there was any regular study of the Sacred Text, com- 
mentaries, which sought to fathom more and more the 
thoughts of the Divine Master, were multiplied, and were 
transmitted with jealous fidelity from church to church, 
both in the East and the West. They were not content 
with the apparent meaning, that which at first strikes the 
mind, and which seems as if it were the only one worthy of 
consideration. The teaching hidden under these externals 
must be like a fathomless and shoreless sea, for it is essentially 
divine, that is to say, infinite in its nature. “ Deep calleth 
on deep,”*® and to know all that the ages have known 
regarding it, and even more than they have known, is still 
as nothing, eternity not being long enough to fathom the 
mystery. ‘There is the literal meaning, the meaning which 
is made to harmonise with the words, and the analogous or 
mystical meaning, which latter supposes the most astonishing 
interpretations. We should not venture to condemn 
absolutely their ardour in analysing the Gospel narratives. 
We are indebted to it for more than one ingenious idea, 
more than one delicate allusion, more than one conclusion, 
unforeseen, it is true, but, after all, useful. We would not 
voluntarily lose one drop of the precious essence which 

1 John vii. 46; cf. Didon, Jesus-Christ, i. PP- 365, 366. 

* Matt. xvi. 16: ‘‘ Simon Peter answered and said: Thou art Christ, 
the son of the living God.” 


°Ps. xli. 8; cf. St. Augustine, Quaest. Evang., ii. 45; St. Jerome 
In parabol. ferment. 
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trickles from these fragile stems. Thus, it seems to us quite 
legitimate that we should seek to discover the reason why 
Our Lord identifies Himself with the Sower in the Parable, 
and compares His divine word to the seed cast into the 
ground, and why this ground represents the thoughtless, 
unreflecting soul, wherein the good seed, that is to say, the 
Truth, only falls to be devoured by the evil spirits, of which 
the birds of the air are the figure ; why the stones represent 
the aridity of those hearts whose first impulses result in 
nothing ; why the thorns are the image of the cares and 
preoccupations of the world, and consequently of the riches 
and the pleasures by which these are usually caused ; and, 
finally, why the richness of the harvest in the good ground, 
or, rather, the fruitfulness of the Truth in well-disposed 
souls, should vary in measure, whilst the seed or the preaching 
of the Truth is of the same natural productiveness. 

To Him who is substantially the Truth! alone belongs 
the right of diffusing it in souls, and the Son of Man is the 
only Sower from whom we may expect the good seed 
destined to become the Bread of our supernatural life.? 
“Not in bread alone doth man live,” in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, but “ in every word that proceedeth 
from the mouth of God ” ; and this word is justly compared 
to the wheat, or to the barley, or the millet sown by the 
Master of the field, which is our soul, the property of God 
the Father, our Creator, and the inheritance of God the 
Son, our Redeemer.‘ These souls of ours are incapable of 
bringing forth fruit of themselves, but they expect the seed 
from God which shall flourish in their depths. They expect 
it from Him through His Word made Flesh, that thus there 
may be light in darkness, and life in nature.® 

Every ground is qualified to receive the seed, but not to 
make use of it, not because Divine mercy is not equally 
benevolent towards all souls, but by reason of the difference 
in preparation or of correspondence by which its activity 

1 John xiv. 6: “‘ I am the way, and the truth, and the life.” 

2Matt. vi. 11: ‘‘ Give us this day our supersubstantial bread.” 

3 Matt. iv. 4. 

4Deut. x. 14; Ps. Ixxxviii. 12, cxiii. 16, and ii. 8; Matt. xxi. 38; 


Heb. i. 2, etc. 
5 John i. 4: “‘ In Him was life, and the life was the light of men.” 


i 
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is measured. Certain intellects, disposed by atavism to 
fickleness and carelessness, or else wilfully opposed to 
recollection and reflection, “sceptics, dissipated minds, 
materialists”’1: these are really highways along which 
everyone passes in haste—public places where the curious 
take their stand, and whence all disturbances originate— 
crossways, where all contrarities, all contradictions, meet 
and clash with one another. Trampled upon and hardened 
by the feet which tread them, how can the good seed 
penetrate the soil of these highways, these public places, 
“* inaptissima terra,” as Cornelius a Lapide justly calls them. 
Is not such ground open pasture land for those voracious 
demons, who are enemies of the Truth and of souls, the 
unclean and menacing birds of prey so often spoken of in 
Scripture ? What can remain in those souls of the Divine 
word, which can only lie upon the surface without any hope 
of penetrating below ? 

The stone covered with a thin coating of moss, wherein 
the good seed finds a temporary resting-place, where it may 
make a feeble attempt to germinate: is not this a faithful 
image of those shallow souls whose apparent goodness, 
when exposed. to the fiery breath of trial, so often ends in 
indifference and in unbelief ? 

How still more striking is the comparison between the 
ground encumbered with thorns and the soul overwhelmed 
with the cares of a worldly life, the attractions of wealth 
and of pleasure, all the concupiscences of pride and of 
passion ? 

“ We think,” says Coleridge, “‘ that the thorns mentioned 
here are the brambles and the wild briar bushes which are 
used in making hedges to divide property, and to protect 
the land which is devoted to the cultivation of good seed. 
If they were cut down altogether every year, they would 
shoot up again, and as they are of strong, vigorous growth, 
they would soon outgrow and overshadow the good grain. 
Now, the stems of these plants are intertwined in such a 
manner that in the end they would form a kind of cage in 
which the good seed would be choked.” 

This is a very just remark, and Our Lord Himself suggests 


1Grépin, Entvetiens, pp. 21, 22. 
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it when He points out the deceitfulness of riches, fallacia 
divitiarum. Can they not, as some who delude themselves 
think, serve as a protection to the Gospel and a help to its 
diffusion ? Are they not an indispensable aid to charity, a 
principle of liberty and independence in the practice of good 
works, a guarantee of religious protection ? What a number 
of pretexts, all tending to personal preoccupation in one’s 
own interests and pleasure. These are only too ordinary 
conclusions. Meantime the Divine word produces no fruit, 
and the deceived soul will find itself, at the Day of Judgment 
without merit and without hope, according to the words of 
the Psalmist. + 

A mournful picture, and one which would cause dis- 
couragement, if it had not another aspect to which Our 
Divine Lord hastens to draw our attention. 

“That which represents stone in souls,” says St. John 
Chrysostom, ‘‘ may become rich soil ; the trampled high- 
ways may cease to be trodden under foot, and the thorns 
may be extirpated.”’? 

But there is also the good ground, which does not need 
reclamation, because, from the first, it is capable of fructify- 
ing, whether by reason of its natural resources or of its 
greater cultivation. This ground will produce, according 
to the quality of the seed and conditions of the weather, 
thirty, sixty, a hundredfold, as experience of ages has proved, 
in that terrestrial paradise, so praised by Josephus and 
Tacitus for its wonderful fertility.? 

The difference of profit which exists in the material order 
is equally noticeable in the supernatural. Therefore we 
need not be astonished to find the Fathers of the Church 
giving utterance to the remark which Our Lord Himself 
suggests in the explanation of the Parable which He gave 
to the Apostles. “ Even in good land, we find a difference 
in the quality,” says St. John Chrysostom, “ and there is an 
inequality even in souls that are good.”’ 4 


1 Ps. Ixxv. 6: “ And all the men of riches have found nothing in their 
hands.” : 

2‘*Tn animabus, que petra est potest fieri terra pinguis, et que via, 
non conculcari et spina destrui.”’ 5 

3 Josephus, Bell. Jud., iii. 10, 8; Tacitus, Hist., v. 6. 

4 Homil. 44 in Matt. n. 4. 
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“The grace which is given to all in baptism,” adds St. 
Cyprian, “afterwards increases or diminishes, as life 
advances, through the effect of our actions, and according 
to the different ground, it is multiplied thirty, sixty, or a_ 
hundredfold.”?!_ The abundance of the fruit depends on the 
dispositions of the soul upon whom the word of God 
descends. “Take heed, therefore, how you hear,”? said 
the Divine Master in conclusion. 

Here a remark which has been made more or less 
opportunely, may, perhaps, attract the reader’s attention. 
It is said that if we take the sacred text literally it would 
seem that the good seed only produces fruit in the sorry 
proportion of one to four, not a very consoling result. Only 
a quarter of the seed has fructified ! 

Let us reflect on this. The conclusion is not necessarily 
deduced from the premises, although St. John Chrysostom 
seems to think so, regarding, as he does, the greater part of 
the corn committed to the earth as lost. ‘Our Lord,” he 
says, ““ acknowledged this to His Apostles, in order that 
they might not be discouraged at their want of success, 
seeing that it occurred similarly to their Divine Master. 
Although He knew what would happen, He did not cease 
sowing.”’3 

An excellent reflection, but one which does not go any 
nearer the mark, because it really does not arise from the 
word commented upon. 

As the seed which falls in good ground produces at least 
thirtyfold, it follows that the profit is greater than the 
expenses ; if it attains to a hundredfold, the result is still 
more satisfactory. Then it must be remembered that the 
area.of the good ground, which the sower, above all, had 
in view, was probably greater than the space taken up by 
the highway, the layers of stone, and the thorny thickets. 
We are assured of this from the appearance of the Ghér of 
Genesareth. Therefore the conclusion is that the reaper 
will be paid according to his labour. Will this payment be 
in the measure of his hopes—above all, of his desires ? This 
is quite a different question, which it is not for us to resolve. 
But, let us remember that our Divine Saviour wishes all men 


1Epist. 69. ? Luke viii. 18. ® Homil. 44 in Matt. n. 3. 
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to be saved,! and that He thanked His Heavenly Father 
that He had lost none of those confided to Him.? Let us 
not search deeper than is reasonable into this mystery, in 
the presence of which the greatest minds are filled with 
fear and doubt. But, at the same time, let us not measure, 
according to the narrowness of our conceptions, this merciful 
Wisdom of which the Scripture says that it is without 
measure, and exceeds even the perfection of justice. ® 

It is the angels who will gather the wheat into the 
granaries of the Lord‘; that is to say, who will lead souls 
into eternal bliss. But first they will thrash the sheaves, 
that thus the flail may separate the chaff from the corn, 
and then they will winnow them that they may be purified 
from every mixture. However, the moment has not yet 
come for us to dwell upon this consideration, which the 
Divine Master Himself has added to the explanation of the 
next Parable. Let us be satisfied to meditate on the lesson 
given to the Apostles after the Parable had been explained 
to them—a lesson in which He had us in view whilst 
addressing Himself to them. 

“Have ye understood all these things?”® asked Our 
Lord at the end of His explanations ; and when they had 
answered in the affirmative, He continued: ‘‘ Now, no 
man lighting a candle covereth it with a vessel, or putteth 
it under a bed, but setteth it upon a candlestick, that they 
who come in may see the light. For there is nothing hid 
which shall not be made manifest. Take heed what you 
hear. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’’® 

These words, so mysterious at first, nevertheless had a 
meaning which men of good-will and intelligence might 
easily grasp. They had not received the light that they 
might refuse to share it with all those who wished to be 
enlightened by it. Quite the contrary. After they had 
meditated well, to their own profit, upon the meaning of 

11 Tim. ii. 4: ‘‘ Who will have all men to be saved.” 

2 John xvii. 12: ‘‘ Those whom Thou gavest Me have I kept; and 
none of them is lost.’” Cf. ibid. 6. 

3 Ps. cxlvi. 5: ‘‘ Of his wisdom there is no number”; James ii. 13 
“And mercy exalteth itself above judgment.” 

4 Matt. xiii. 30: ‘‘ But the wheat gather ye into my barn.” 


5 Matt. xiii. 51. 
® Luke viii. 16-18 ; Mark iv. 21-23; Matt. xiii. 9. 
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the instruction which they had received, they should spread 
it amongst those around them, that all who were disposed 
to receive it might profit thereby. If you have had the 
happiness to see what “ many prophets and just men have 
desired to see, and have not seen,” do you think that you 
have a right to keep the truth hidden and for yourself alone— 
that light “ which enlighteneth every man that cometh 
into this world”? You will be judged according to your 
own judgment, and “in what measure you shall mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.”1 What you have heard 
in the silence, as in your own ear, preach it on the house- 
tops, that nothing may remain hidden in the shade, and that 
all may be known about that which at first seemed destined 
to remain a secret. ‘ Every scribe instructed in the kingdom 
of heaven is like to a man that is a householder, who bringeth 
forth out of his treasure new things and old.’?2 

Admirable teaching, which enkindled in the souls of 
the Apostles the ardent zeal of which St. Paul? was an 
example, and to which the whole world was indebted, 
as it is still, for the wonders of the evangelisation of those 
nations which were seated in the shadow of death.4 The 
light has everywhere illumined the darkness ; the voice has 
resounded even to the depths of the wilderness ; life has 
penetrated the bowels of humanity. The good seed falls 
occasionally, too often, indeed, on the hardened soul, on 
the arid stone, on the ground encumbered with thorns : 
but it has also fallen on the generous mould in which it has 
taken root, and whence it has raised towards heaven those 
springing wheat ears and that plenitude of fruit. 

1 Matt. xiii. 16, 17; Johni. 9; Mark iv. 24; Matt. vii. 2; x. 27. 

* Matt. xiii. 52. 

8 Acts xx. 27; 1 Cor. ix. 16: ‘ Woe is unto me if I preach not the 
Gospel.” 


flukes: 79° To enlighten them that sit in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death.”’ 
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THE WHEAT AND THE COCKLE 


“ Sir, didst thou not sow good 
seed in thy field ?—Whence 
then hath it cockle ? ’—Matt. 
xili. 27. 


I 


To THE husbandman who has finished sowing his seed, and 
who knows the laws of germination, it comes quite natural 
to leave his seed to the work of Nature. He has nothing to 
do with the effects of the heat and the cold, the rain and 
the sun. The Father “who is in Heaven” alone can 
regulate their measure and determine their energy. There- 
fore, after he has recommended himself to God’s wisdom 
and mercy, the farmer may take his rest, in order to recruit 
after his previous toil, and gain strength for those which 
are to follow. When the right time comes, he must dig and 
weed and harrow, but that time has not come yet, and 
meanwhile he is free to rest and to indulge in sleep. 

So much the Gospel takes for granted. “So is the 
Kingdom of God,” says Our Lord, “ as if a man should cast 
seed into the earth. And should sleep, and rise, night and 
day, and the seed should spring and grow up whilst he 
knoweth not. For the earth of itself bringeth forth fruit, 
first the blade, then the ear, afterwards the full corn in the 
ear.... And when the fruit is brought forth, immediately 
he putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is come.” * 

“This Parable,” says Pére Rose,? “ brings into relief 
the spontaneous action of the soil in which the seed has 
been sowed. It is the earth which produces the fruit. 
The external agents only intervene in the beginning to sow 
the seed, and at the end, to gather the harvest. But, the 
germination of the seed, the springing of the corn from the 
earth, its bursting into ear, all the phrases of its development 
are quite independent of the sower. This Parable thus 

1 Mark iv. 26-29. This little Parable belongs to the Gospel of St. Mark, 


and serves as an interlude to the Parables of the Sower and of the Tares. 
2 T’Evangile selon Saint Marc ; Comment. 
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completes the preceding one. It seems wholly original 

_ and cannot be confounded with that of the Tares. In it 
Our Divine Lord reveals the great law of the foundation 
and of the birth of His Kingdom. It shall be established, 
not instantaneously, but slowly; not by God’s sudden 
intervention, but after constant progress, by virtue of the 
good ground, which is the heart of man.” 

“ Certainly,” continues another commentator, ‘“ the 
sower does not remain indifferent to the fate of the seed 
which he had cast into the earth. He often thinks of it ; 
but apart from a kind of general protection, which does not 
go very far, all that happens after the sowing of the seed, 
is beyond his control, as it is beyond his knowledge. But 
is this characteristic applicable to Our Lord ??!_ Why not, 

_, Since we compare Our Lord to the sower. “ Jesus Christ 
| sowed seed _as long as He was on earth, and thus He laid 
|\the foundations of His Kingdom. When the time appointed 
| by His Heavenly Father had come, He ascended to Heaven, 
whence He will not visibly come again until the end of the 
orld, when the universal harvest must be gathered. 
| Between these two periods, notwithstanding the continual 
help which He is giving to the Divine seed, He acts like an 
rdinary agriculturist, who leaves his seed to grow by 
tself through a thousand chances, good or bad. This is 
the sense in which He seems to sleep and to be ignorant.”’2 
“Whilst the Sower is attending to other work, the seed 
which seems inactive, is, meanwhile, subjected to operations 
as manifold as they are admirable. Gently warmed by the 
fructifying forces of the sun, moistened by the dew and the 
rain, it bursts forth, sending out little shoots above and 
below which it kept carefully hidden in its bosom. . . 
Soon it will end by bursting through the soil.” 

With justice do we admire the charming picture which 
the Evangelist presents to us of this spontaneous evolution 
of the seed. “ What a beautiful gradation copied from 
Nature, showing us the laws which govern all vegetable 
growth of the same species, and the stages through which it 


1 Fillion, Comment. in Marc. iv. 27; cf. Vict. Antiochen, and Theo- 


phylact, in Mare iv. 
2Ibid. Cf. St. Gregor. Magn., Homil. 1 et 2 in Ezech. 
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passes between the sowing season and that of the harvest. 
First, the stage of infancy is represented by the verdant 
blades which n_appear al above the earth ; then, youth, of which 
the wheat-ear i Assuing vigorously f from i its sheath i ist the fi > figu res 
finally, maturity, whi “which _is_the stage of “perfection. 
according to the old ¢ proverb, Natura nihil agit per saltum. 1 
And this applies to the spiritual kingdom also. 

We do not intend here to pursue further the comparison 
which naturally suggests itself to the mind between the 
seed and the Church, the Kingdom of God, which has been 
founded on earth by Jesus Christ, the Divine Sower, pro- 
pagated by Him, and brought to the fullness of its expansion, 
independently of human action. We must be satisfied with 
saying that this little Parable adds a new idea, both to the 
one who preceded it and to that by which it will be followed. 
For this reason we must return thanks to the Holy Ghost 
who preserved it for us by means of St. Mark. 

We come now to the second great allegory of this series— 
the Parable of the Cockle or of the Tares, for the text of 
which we are indebted to’ St. Matthew. 2 

“ Another parable He proposed to them, saying: The 
Kingdom of Heaven is likened to a man that sowed good 
seed in his field. But while men were asleep, his enemy 
came and oversowed cockle among the wheat and went his 
way. And when the blade was sprung up, and had brought 
forth fruit, then appeared also the cockle. And the servants 
of the good man of the house coming to him said to him : 
Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? Whence, 
then, hath it cockle? And he said to them: An enemy 
hath done this. And the servants said to him: Wilt thou 
that we go and gather it up? And he said : No, lest perhaps 
gathering up the cockle, you root up the wheat also together 
with it. Suffer both to grow until the harvest, and in the 
time of the harvest I will say to the reapers: Gather up 
first the cockle, and bind it into bundles to burn, but the 
wheat gather ye into my barn.” 

The Divine Master intends this narrative to follow the 


1‘ Nature does nothing by leaps and bounds.”’ Ibid. 

2Matt. xiii. 24-30. We do not know ae if this Parable was 
proposed on the same day, and in the same place as the preceding one ; 
but their connection is evident. 
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first one of the Sower, as is, indeed, apparent at a glance. 
It is one of the most characteristic in the Gospel. Although 
as simple as it is brief, by the picturesque manner in which 
it is related, it engages our thoughts and holds them by 
reflections which are full of practical interest. It is not 
wanting in profitable and ingenious commentaries, of 
which ours will only be a résumé. 

The Parable, in the beginning, shows us the sower and 
his labourers—the_men1—taking their_rest_and_ sleeping 
after the fatigue ofthe day. It is night, and everyone around 
the house is asleep. But it is not so outside in the fields, 
where prowlers are watching for an opportunity to commit 
some evil deed, Haridmys, thieves by profession—tramps who 
escape the vigilance of the police—smugglers who are 
defrauding the revenue—zealots engaged in conspiracy— 
profligates on their way to their questionable haunts. ? 
Hard-working honest people may indeed lawfully retire to 
rest after they have bolted the door and the shutters, 
listening attentively meanwhile for any sound which might 
betray the presence of thieves who could easily make a 
breach in the walls sufficient to permit of their entrance, 
although later this opening seemed impracticable even to 
a child,—so great is their audacity, their cleverness, and 
their activity. But all seems quiet outside ; the lamp is 
extinguished in the house and sleep softly steals over the 
tired brain of the father of the family whilst he is calculating 
his profits from the harvest when the time comes. 

The morning breaks, calling the servants to their daily 
tasks. Scarcely have the labourers reached the ground 
which they are cultivating when they pause in astonishment. 
What has happened ? Can it be possible that this is the same 
field in which they were working. They rush to the master, 
exclaiming : ‘‘ Master, was it not wheat you sowed ? Where 
does the cockle come from that we see there before our 
eyes ?” 

1Tbid. 25: “‘Homines dvOpdmous.” ‘‘ Non dicit custodes (or servi, 
as at v. 28): si enim dixisset custodes, intelligeremus negligentiam 
custodum accusari. Dixit : homines, ut inculpabiliter intelligamus naturali 
somno occupatos.’’—Cajetan. 


2 Matt. xxiv. 43; Luke xii. 39. Cf. Job xxiv. 15. 
> As colonists in Algeria have very often found to their cost. 
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Cockle ! Alas, there was no doubt about it !_ The growth 
of the wheat allows the cockle to be seen. And now, all 
hopes for the harvest are threatened with destruction. 
Cockle is, in fact, the greatest scourge of agriculture. This 
plant—in Latin,? Jollium—is very like wheat when it first 
appears ; it belongs to the species of gramineous or grassy 
plants, with small ears arranged in two rows attached to 
the stem. It is easily recognised when it comes to maturity |. 
by the shape and colour of the ears. But it is too late then 
to_prevent the..mischief.. The_roots _ are sO entangled with 

-good.seed that it is ; impossible to _extirpate the 
cockle without pulling up 1 the wheat as well. The master 
pointed this out to his labourers; when they proposed to 
destroy the weed. 

** Shall we go at once and pull up the cockle ? ” 

“No ; because you will do more harm to the corn than 
to the cockle.” 

The farmer will not allow his men to pull up the cockle, 
not only because the roots of the two plants are entangled, 
one with the other, but because they are so like each other 
that at this stage of their growth it would not be easy to 
distinguish them. The attempt to save the crop might very 
easily result in its entire destruction. They must wait for 
the time when it will be possible to distinguish the corn from 
the cockle. 

Let us pause for a moment to remark the word for tares, 
as given to the cockle? by the peasants of Galilee. The 
word (:Cdvu. (although of Arabic origin, or perhaps 
Persian, according to Pott, or Syriac according to others), 
passing into the Greek in the Gospel, proves that the Greek 
language was in use on the borders of Lake Tiberias ; which 
is not surprising when we remember the communication 
between that region and the confines of Syria. But we may 
be surprised at the confusion of two plants easy enough to 
distinguish, which, however, were confounded at that time, 
one with the other, notwithstanding their very different 

'In Syriac, Zizan; the Zénim of the Talmud, and the Zowan of 
the Arabs (from Zdn, nausea—which describes the effects of the 
cockle). 


2 Matt. xiii. 25: ‘‘ Oversowed (his enemy) cockle among the wheat.”’ 
The word is always used in the plural. 
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characteristics. The zizania aquatica abounds in North 
America, where it is known as Canadian rice. It belongs 
to the order of gramineous barleys, which establishes a 
relationship to lollium, but does not at the same time permit 
of the two being classed as one and the same plant. It is 
an aquatic plant with long, smooth leaves, and it flowers 
in spreading panicles. The long, slender grain is eatable, 
and yields flour of good quality and sweet to the taste. 

The cockle, properly called lollium temulemtum (which 
must not be confused with ryegrass!), is an annual or 
perennial plant, belonging to temperate climates, where it 
grows in marshy ground in such abundance as to cause 
the Talmudists, and even such savants as Lightfoot and 
Trench, to believe that it is a degenerate species of the real 
triticum, or wheat, the change being due to excessive 
humidity. However that may be, the Gospel narrative 
favours the theory, for the fields overrun by the cockle are 
_ copiously watered by the streams which furrow the plain 
of Genesareth. The cockle differs from the m the gizania in 1 in not 

fees edible ; on the contrary, the black grain which it 
\produces i is poisonous, acting on the system like an emetic, 
‘and causing dizziness and convulsions. To this black list 
may be added the tenacity with which the seed retains its 
power of growth, which makes it so difficult to cleanse the 
land in which it has once taken root. Ovid calls it 
‘“‘impregnable.’? Too many precautions cannot be taken 
against it, even if it were only a question of giving it to the 
fowls in the poultry-yard. 

We see now what trouble the discovery of the weed 
amongst his corn caused the husbandman. He would not 
be utterly ruined ; but, to say the least, he would suffer 
very great loss. 

The blow must have been a severe one, yet he did not 
seem disconcerted by it, nor even surprised. He did not 
murmur against Providence, he did not indulge in recrimina- 
tions against his work-people. We could almost imagine 
that he was, indeed, a son of Job, ready to bless the hand 
that struck him, as he blessed it when it bestowed caresses 


1Lollium perenne, or italicum, which makes excellent fodder and of 
considerable yield. 
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on him. He was, to say the least, a man of cool nerve and 
of judgment. At a glance he took in the situation as it was, 


and divined all that it demanded. His servants wanted 
there and then to root up the cockle. They could do 


nothing more imprudent. He moderated their zeal, which 
he saw would find plenty of outlet in harvest time. The 
best thing to do was to leave things as they were. He 
will wait, trusting in God’s assistance, and in the greater 
vigilance of those working for him, in the future ; for, a 
watch must still be kept, and more carefully than ever. 

Some one will ask: What was the good of watching ? 
The mischief was done, and was irreparable. That is true, 
but it could be aggravated by fresh wickedness, and this 
must be guarded against. The Master would not be found 
wanting in his duty: He could be taken by surprise the 
first time ; indeed one may say that it could not be other- 
wise, for he was an honest man who had no ill-will to anyone 
and who must have feared nothing from those whom he 
regarded as kindly-disposed towards him. No doubt he 
should not have forgotten that there are bad people every- 
where—that justice and benevolence do not always 
protect people from jealousy and malice—that we should 
be always on our guard without at the same time thinking 
evil of anyone. The human race is sometimes not to be 
admired, however disposed one may be to think well of it. 

In short, he was mistaken. He had an enemy,? and this 
enemy had revenged himself in the most accomplished 
manner, in the opinion of those people who were so skilled 
in the art of refined_vengeance. ® 

In fact, throughout the whole of the East, it is quite 
customary-te-poeison-an_enemy’s lands. Thomson assures 
us that he found no trace of this practice amongst the 
Arabs of the present day. If we must abide by his assertion, 
well, we are glad that it isso ; but at the same time we must 
remark that his witnesses are questionable and few in 
number. Even the author himself admits that what they 

1 Job i. 21: “‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away . . 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

2 Matt. xiii. 28:' ‘‘ An enemy hath done this.” 


3 Robert, Oviental Illustvations; Trench, Notes on the Parables. 
“The Land and the Book, p. 422. 
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say may excite surprise. But it is none the less true that the 
practice existed in the time of Our Saviour, for the Roman 
Law punished this crime, “so easy to commit without 
running any risk, and which had such a prompt and terrible 
result to the advantage of cowardice and wickedness.’’1 
This mode of revenge was quite in keeping with the Jewish 
character ; and if Thomson no longer met with it in 
Palestine, where the Israelites are still numerous, it may be 
for the reason that they have little liking for an agricultural 
life, and that they fear the reprisals of their neighbours, 
whether natives or colonists, who are ill disposed to endure 
such treatment. 

In India this practice is much resorted to, even at the 
present day. The Malabar or Bengal peasant who thinks 
he has a grievance against a neighbour, carefully watches 
for the end of the sowing season, and then he scatters 
handfuls, he over-sows—superseminat, as we read in the 
Gospel—the weed called pandinella, or that which is known 
as perum-perandi. ‘The first multiplies rapidly ; the second 
destroys all other vegetation. Woe to the man who frustrates 
a neighbour’s efforts to get a bit of land which he covets 
for himself. “I will sow perum-perandi in his field,” says 
the injured one. And thus the ground is poisoned for long 


\ years to come. ? 
\ y 


r ’ 


4 


The he cockle of Palestine, whilst not so dangerous, was, 
none the less, an instrument of mischief very much to be 
feared in the hands of those malicious cowards who have 
been branded both by the law and man’s conscience 
throughout the ages, by the Jew as well as the pagan. The 
husbandman of the Parable had experience of them. His 
field was infected with the weed which will continue to grow 
with the wheat until harvest time, and will give him endless 
trouble after the harvest has been reaped. 

It would be impossible to try to root it out ; the roots 
are so intertwined that one would tear up both at the one 
time. Hence he opposed the thoughtless zeal of his servants 
who, besides, would soon tire of this work, as fatiguing and 
useless. “ Let both grow until the right time. Then I shall 


1 Trench, Notes on the Parables, pp. 86, 87. 
2Tbid.; Fillion, Comment. 
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say to the reapers : Put the cockle aside in little heaps to be 
burned, and then gather the wheat that it may be put into 
my granary.”! 

This was the best way to act, or rather it was the only 
way possible. When the sickle had cut down the stubble 
and the stalks—wheat and cockle together—they could 
pick out the weed, and tear up the roots if they wished, in 
order to distinguish those of the parasite, that they might 
pile them in heaps and then set fire to them. As for the 
poisonous grain, this being much lighter than the wheat, 
the winnowing fan will separate them on the threshing floor, 
or the women and children will complete the work in one 
last examination of the mixture,? at least in a certain 
measure. This done, they might consider that they had 
guarded against contingencies. 

The Divine Master ceased to speak, and dismissing His 
audience, returned to His dwelling. Then the disciples 
gathered round Him again and said to Him: “ Expound 
to us the parable of the cockle of the field.” 3 


II 


This Parable, like that of the Sower, has the advantage 
of having been explained by Our Lord Himself. We shall 
confine ourselves to transcribing this explanation. As Pére 
Thiriet remarks, “ It made a lively impression on the minds 
of the Apostles. They divined that it was connected with 
the preceding one, which it supplemented. They had a 
vague feeling that it contained instructions such as they had 
not hitherto received. It was marked by a spirit of great 
toleration, yet ended with grave threats. Hence, when Our 
Lord “had sent away the multitudes,’ and had entered 
“into the house,” filled with confidence on account of those 
words, “ to you it is given to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven,” they approached Him and said : “ Expound 
to us the parable of the cockle of the field.” 

? Matt. xiii. 30: Suffer both to grow until the harvest, and in the time 
of the harvest I will say to the reapers: ‘ Gather up first the cockle, and 
bind into bundles to burn, but the wheat gather ye into my barn.’ ”’ 


* As was seen by Stanley in Samaria: Sinai and Palestine, Pp. 426. 
3 Matt. xiii. 36. 
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The Apostles were not to be the only ones upon whom 
this Parable should make an impression. Almost all the 
commentators have remarked that St. Matthew is the only 
_ Synoptist who records this Parable and its explanation, 
which St. Mark and St. Luke both passed over. Both 
impressed him so much that he was constrained to add 
particulars, with which he dispensed not alone in the series 
of Parables of the Kingdom of Heaven, but also in several 
other instances which seemed to require particular attention. 
He would, naturally, treat the two first allegories of the new 
ministry in the same manner, in the first place, because they 
were closely connected by their subject and the lessons which 
they contained, and in the next, that we might be initiated 
still more into the system which Our Lord adopted hence- 
forth in His instructions to the people and to the disciples. 
One example alone would not have sufficed for this, for it 
would have puzzled us quite as much as it enlightened us, 
and we should have been tempted to say, like the Jews, and 
even the Apostles : ““ Why speakest Thou to them in parables? 
How long dost Thou hold our souls in suspense ? ’’4 

In the same way that Our Lord gave the reason for His 
new method, so He applies it in as conclusive a manner 
as possible. We know henceforth, from a twofold example, 
what we have to do to profit by the doctrine proposed to 
us under the veil of an allegory. 

The Divine Master answered at once: ‘‘ He that soweth 
the good seed is the Son of Man. And the field is the world. 
And the good seed are the children of the kingdom. And 
the cockle are the children of the wicked one. And the 
enemy that sowed them is the devil. But the harvest is the 
end of the world. And the reapers are the angels. Even 
as cockle, therefore, is gathered up and burnt with fire ; so 
shall it be at the end of the world. The Son of Man shall 
send His angels, and they shall gather out of His kingdom 
all scandals, and them that work iniquity. And shall cast 
them into the furnace of fire : there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. Then shall the just shine as the sun, in 
the Kingdom of their Father. He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.”’? 


1 Matt. xiii. 10; John x. 24. 2 Matt. xiii. 37-43. 
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We might say that Our Lord seems here to aim at 
precision and brevity. A wealth of ideas is expressed in a 
few words. The precision of the style brings into relief the 
gravity of the teaching, in which two parts can be easily 
distinguished, that of Mercy and that of Justice. In the 
same degree that it is sweet to meditate on the first, so the 
second is bitter to understand. 

The Sower, as we understood already (although Our 
Lord did not exactly designate Himself as such in His 
explanation of the preceding Parable), is the Son of Man, 
the name which He gave to Himself but a few days before 
by the shore of the Lake, and which He will keep until 
His death, whether He is in the company of His disciples 
or before the High Priests. As such He is the Sower of the 
Truth, which He is, moreover, substantially, as the Son of 
God. He is the Eternal Light, and He became man to 
communicate His light to men. He regards this name as a 
title of honour which is calculated to win for Him our 
gratitude and our adoration. 

The good seed which He scatters freely over the whole 
earth is the Truth, the principle of the Kingdom of God, 
Who gathers His followers into one people, to be called 
the sons of the Kingdom. Christians, therefore, who are worthy 
of this name are the good seed which is sown in the field. 
belonging to the Father of the family, and._\ which will be 
gathered, when. the. time of harvest comes, into the granary. 
of the Lord. “They are the good seed which grows naturally, 
by tl the spontaneous development of its own nature, quite 
as well when the Master seems to leave it to itself as at those 
times when He gives it more marked attention. No doubt, 
He never actually abandons it, although to certain souls 
He may seem to do so ; souls that are uneasy and troubled 
because the sky is never serene enough, nor the breeze soft 
enough, and who cry out that there is a storm as soon as the 
sun hides itself, or the wind freshens. But He seems to 
withdraw, because He wishes that these Christian souls 
should have confidence in themselves because of Him, 
because of their consciousness that the Sovereign Lord of 
all things has them ever in His sight, and holds them ever 


1 Matt. viii. 20: ‘‘ The Son of Man hath not where to lay His head.”’ 
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in His hand by means of those whom He Himself calls His 
angels,’ the reapers, who will gather His harvest on the 
Last Day.? 
ess happy than the celestial spirits, the guides of the 
(Church (for it is the Church that is here referred to) must 
experience this need of sleep, “which fatigue excuses, and 
during their sleep the storm may arise and endanger the 
harvest. They are men, according to the expression in the 
Gospel, and they can no more resist a certain drowsiness 
than they can prevent the return of dangerous times, that 
is to say, of the night, in the darkness of which the > prowling 


enemy will seek to injure Christian. society ty. 

And this enemy, who is the devil,. the enemy of all good, 
never sleeps, and the night aids him in his malice and in his 
cowardice. Blinded by his pride, he thinks that he v will, 
for the moment at least, escape the glance which pierces 
the darkness,? and the Omnipotence which disdains to 
break his power before the hour appointed by indomitable 
Wisdom.* The fool will one day recognise how poor are 
his artifices and his success, but until he hears the mocking 
laughter which will hail his discomfiture,> and the 
triumphant cry of the Archangel,® he will labour with all his 
strength to diminish the Kingdom of God, if he cannot 
compass its destruction. He is pre-eminently God’s enemy, 
as Our Lord declares clearly, and his ambition is to set up 
for himself a kingdom which shall counterbalance that of his 
rival.’ As this latter has scattered in his field, which is the 
world, the seed of supernatural life, he, in turn, will sow in 
it the seed _of corruption and of death. He will mix_cockle _ 
with t the. ‘wheat, and will bind their. roots so closely together 
that_it. uill_apnear impossible, no matter what. efforts are 
made, to separate them, The field is irremediably poisoned, 
and the harvest so endangered that it would seem as if it 

1 Matt. xiii. 41: ‘‘ The Son of Man shall send His angels.” 


® Matt. xiii. 30: “In the time of the harvest I will say to the reapers.” 
3 Job xxiv. 15. 


“Eccles. v. 9: ‘‘ For His wrath shall come on a sudden, and in the 
time of vengeance He will destroy thee.” 
5 Prov. i. 26: “I also will laugh in your destruction, and will mock.” 


6 “Who is like unto God?” Cf. Apoc. xii. 7-10: ‘‘ Michael and his 
angels fought.” 

‘Is. xiv. 13-14: “I will sit in the mountain of the covenant, . . 
I will ascend above the height of the clouds, I will be like the Most igh. " 
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were destroyed. Thus will the Church Militant, the 
Kingdom of God on earth, be delivered, before its course 
here below is finished, to the discussions and the struggles 
of those who are opposed to the union which Our Lord 
willed to secure to her by the shedding of His Precious 
Blood. 

The sons of i Be and malediction? shall mingle, ‘like 
the cockle among the wheat, with the sons of the Kingdom, 
and incited by their father,* according to Our Lord, they 
will try to snatch from their deceived and deluded brethren 
the heritage which would be the reward of their fidelity. 
Satan will inspire them with his own rage against the Eternal 
Father, and will urge them, as often as Divine Patience 
permits, to violent persecution, when veiled oppression does 
not suffice for the success of his designs. History is the 
irrefutable witness of this, and no matter what may be said, 
the struggle goes on continually, so that every age beholds 
the same spectacle: Our Divine Lord ever carrying on 
His work, which His enemy ever opposes, to the surprise 
of superficial minds and cowardly souls. 

What is the reason of this ever recurring struggle ? Why 
does not the owner of the field agree to the proposal of his 
faithful servants, who ask his permission to root up the 
cockle at once, and to burn it without further delay ? Can 
it be, indeed, the Almighty Power and Wisdom who thus 
tolerates this scandal and gives cause to the people to doubt 
Him ? 

It is precisely because He is the God of Infinite Power 
and Wisdom that He bears that_which disconcerts. us.to the 


at of irritation ; it is “also. 0 because He is the God of P™ 


Infinite & Mercy. The field belongs to Him, not to us. The 
harvest is His, not ours. Therefore He regards them quite 
otherwise than we do, and He could not act according to 
the suggestions of our short-sighted prudence. Listen to His 
answer to those who ask: ‘‘ Wilt Thou?” “‘ No: lest you 
should injure the wheat also.” 


On the day following that of the fatal sowing, the cockle 


1 Gen. xxi. 10: ‘“‘ The son of the bondwoman shall not be heir.” Cf. 
Gal. iv. 30-31. 
22 Peter ii. 14: ‘‘ Children of malediction.”’ 


3 John viii. 44: ‘‘ You are of your father the devil.” 
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could not be discerned, and it was so for time, for the 
dissimilarity between the.two_plants.is not-very_apparent. 


The mischief is not revealed all at once ; for a very long 
time the weed looks like the good seed. So it is that the 
wicked, like their father, mask their doings, sometimes for 
years, under an exterior of virtue which may well deceive. ! 
They act thus, some of them, because they do not venture 
to show themselves such as they are in reality, and others 
that they may the more completely deceive the good, and 
thus assure the success of their unwholesome propaganda. 

It is only when they unmask, or when their works betray 
them, that their existence and their actions are perceived. 
But, by that time they are so mixed up and connected with 
the good, both in their families and in society, that it becomes 
very difficult to separate them. How many legitimate 
interests would be endangered by this separation? how 
many risks would have to be run? how much harm might 
be done in the attempt to do good? Must we therefore 
resign ourselves to the ascendancy, and, in the end, to the 
triumph of Satan? 

Now, in the first place, let us remark: this triumph is 
never more than partial and fleeting. ‘‘ The world,” we 
say, ‘is delivered to the empire of the demon. ”?? We must 
understand that the world, taken in general as the sphere 
of time and human activity, is given up to the manceuvres 
of wicked spirits, who may attempt to corrupt it in a very 
relative degree. The enemy of God, whilst he is free to 
make every effort, is not allowed to sucoced in all that he 
attempts, and, consoling as it is strange, it is even by mis- 
chance that he is usually able to carry out his undertakings. 
He arranges his plans wonderfully, prepares his advance, 
has even laid a mine to the citadel ; in another moment 
he will plant his standard on the walls from which he has 
torn down the Cross. He, too, calls his reapers, the fallen 
angels, to gather the fruits to which they helped: Listen 
to his cry of victory, and to the shouts which hail his 
enthronement. 

2 Cor. xi. 14: “ For Satan himself transformeth himself into an angel 


of light.” / 
2 John id 3 xiv. 30, xvi. 11; Ephes. vi. 12, etc. 
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Granted ! But none the less it is true that he has got 
the upper hand but for the moment and that only 
incidentally can he contrive to render the Sacrifice of 
Calvary of no avail. How can the Divine Victim permit 
this insolence, even for an instant ? Why not rather have 
vengeance, at the first onslaught, on the enemy and his : 
adherents ? gti 
St. Thomas Aquinas has long ago answered this question, 
and we cannot do better than listen to him with sufficient 
attention to enable us to understand him thoroughly. | \\ \. 
“God,” he says, “ tolerates the existence of the wicked <t\V 
rs NA 
furnish the good with anna tniaes of exercising virtue in| { 
every form.” Intercourse with the wicked sanctifies the, 
good, purifies them, and makes their virtue shine forth in 
the trial. * : 


to-morrow.” In the neaural sphere, evolution is a delusion. 
No one has ever yet seen cockle become wheat, no matter 
what Trench and Thomson, unconscious disciples of 
Darwin, may have thought. But, in the supernatural order, 
fortunately, we see every day souls who had gone astray 
returning to God. The boundless Mercy of the Saviour waits, 
for them, calls them, pursues them, with a patience and.a 
constancy so much sweeter than that intemperate zeal_of 
which the ordinary effect is to disturb, to.discourage, and. 
even to irritate those whom it claims to enlighten and to 
convert. (Lhirdly, interior sanctity is not always easily 
recognised. God alone beholds the inmost depths of the 
heart. He alone is incapable of being deceived by appear- 
ances which so easily upset the judgments of men, and lead 
them into courses which are little calculated to aid_the 
righteous cause, much less conduce to its triumph. Finally; 
“the power and the audacity of the wicked would permit 
them to drag away with them in their rebellion and their 
destruction, a greater number of the ignorant, the timid, 

1“ TIpsa quoque malorum societas purgatio bonorum.’’—Cf. St. Aug. 


Quaest. 17 in Matt., et Serm. xv. 
2St. Aug., ibid. 
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and the cowardly.” Instead of stirring them up to fresh 
excesses, it is better, sometimes, to appear to ignore them, 
and to await, from their very follies, the lesson of wisdom 
which will bring back the reign of Truth.” ! 

Men_are always in a hurry, because they have not, at 
their own disposal, the time which God employs at His 
will; Time, the great transforming agent, for renewal as 
well as for ruin—forerunner of the Resurrection as well as of 
Death! Time, in the hand which governs it, the hand of 
God alone, is an assured instrument of decisive victory.? 
Infinite Wisdom and Mercy alone can fix the hour for this 
victory. It belongs to their mysterious scorn for the power 
of Hell to fix the duration of its transient boastings. 

However, we must remark that here there is only ques- 
tion of the life of nations, the limits of which are altogether 
confined to the present, without any hereafter. It is quite 
otherwise when there is a question of the reign of God, in 
time, or of His Church? abandoned to the vicissitudes of 
struggles which the inevitable antagonisms of good and evil 
involves. Like the boat of Peter, to which it is compared 
hy all Catholic tradition, sometimes gently gliding over the 
waters of the lake, sometimes buffeted by the tempest, God~ 
wills that it shall not founder, nor yet be exempt from storms 

fluctuat nec mergitur. 

The Master of the house was right. They should wait. 
for harvest-time. Everything would then be set in order 
and the reapers would pick and choose according to the 
traditional method, and only the good grain would be 
stored in the granaries. Nothing changes in the East, and 
everything is done now as it was then. Stanley witnessed 
this in his travels through the Holy Land, where he saw 
the winnowing of the grain on the threshing floors in 
Samaria. When they had finished reaping, they selected 
the ears ; those of the cockle were recognised by their black 
colour, and very much lighter weight. The stubble of the 
wheat could be utilised in different ways, that of the cockle 
was good for nothing. But it was especially by winnowing 
that they were able to separate the two harvests. The 

1St. John Chrys., Homil. xlvi. *Tbid., Serym. 97. 

* Cf. Pére Rose im Matt. (Introd. p. xx, etc;). 
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wheat shaken by the winnowing fan? fell on the floor, whilst 
the cockle was blown away with the dust and the husks 
of the wheat-ears. The Egyptians employed men for this 
work,? which is given preferably to women and children in 
Palestine. The husks and the bad grain are afterwards 
piled up in the middle of the threshing floor, where they 
are burned with the roots and the clods of earth. Our 
Lord, in apportioning the whole of this labour to the 
reapers, associates the women who winnowed with the 
reapers and the gleaners. This need not surprise us, for 
everyone, without distinction, assisted at the storing of the 
good grain in the granaries of their Master. 

We are told in the Parable that the angels are the reapers 
called to purify the field contaminated by the wickedness of 
the devil, who sowed the tares.* Thus the spirits of light 
are opposed to the spirits of darkness with fine literary effect, 
as well as with doctrinal exactness. The @ngels)are i in 


reality the ministers or servitors of the Most High. 4 They 


form the army of Heaven,® commissioned to keep in check 
and to repress that of Hell. Therefore, they are naturally 
employed whenever there is question of God’s service in the 
world of souls. Protectors of the Catholic Church, they are 
thus guardians of that - mystical field in “which the Apostles 
sow the good grain o of the Gospel | under the direction of the 
Master. By the same title they are its reapers, and they 
watch over the winnowing of the harvest and the storing 
of it in the granaries. In the Parable, it is true, the Master 
himself sows alone, but in the sense in which Our Lord, 
who alone baptises,® to use St. Paul’s words, nevertheless 
makes use of the Apostles to bring to Him faithful souls. 
There is thus no contradiction in the sequence of the 
statement. It_is in His name, and, so. to.speak, by 
His hands, that ‘the angels reap, winnow, and..cast 
1 Or with the shovels which are used instead. 


2 As shown in certain pictures of underground vaults in Thebes. 

° Cf. Apoc. xiv. 15-19. 

Heb. i. 14: “ Are they not all ministering spirits sent to minister for 
them, who shall receive the inheritance of salvation ? ’ 

5 Apoc. xii. 7: “Michael and his angels fought with the dragon.” 
Apoc. xix. 14: “‘ And the armies that are in heaven.” 

® x Cor. i. 13: ‘‘ Or were you baptised in the name of Paul?” Ephes. 
iv. 5: ‘‘ One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 
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into w_and_ the grain of the _cockle. 
For—it must indeed come to this—the whole of that 
accursed harvest is destined for the stores whence the 
seed was drawn by him who sowed it. He, too, has 
his granaries, in which he piles up his harvest; sad 
harvest ! sad granaries! There “is weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.”! The arch-deceiver and his senseless followers? 
weep together over their deception, gnashing their teeth 
at the thought of their utter destruction. Thus was their 
triumph to end! For an hour_of trifling pleasure, _they 
staked an eternity of changeless bliss. The game is lost to 
them for ever, and the formidable winner repays Himself 
for their insults by the laughter and the mockery with which 
they had been threatened® whilst they could yet understand 
the warning and escape the destruction. 

The Apocalypse gives us a description. of that_terrible 

hour which freezes the marrow in the bones: “Fear the 
[ord . . . because the hour of His judgment is come. 
If any man shall adore the beast (Satan) and his image 
(the sinful man), and receive his character in his forehead, 
or in his hand . . . shall drink of the wine of the wrath of 
God .. . (he) shall be tormented with fire and brimstone 
in the sight of the holy angels, and in the sight of the Lamb. 
And the smoke of their torments shall ascend up for ever 
and ever: neither have they rest day or night, who have 
adored the beast and his image, and whoever receiveth the 
character of his name*... And the beast was taken, and 
with him the false prophet, who wrought signs before him, 
wherewith he seduced them who received the character 
of the beast, and who adored his image. These two were 
cast alive into the pool of fire, burning with brimstone. And 
the rest were slain by the sword of him that sitteth upon the 
horse, which proceedeth out of his mouth [the Word of 
God].”’® 

Happily the Parable ends, not with this fearful picture, 
but with that of the just entering into the joy of their Lord. 

1 Matt. xiii. 42: ‘‘ There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

2 Matt. xiii. 41: “ They shall gather out of His kingdom all scandals, 
and them that work iniquity.” 


3 Prov. i. 26: “‘I will laugh in your destruction, and will mock.” 
* Apoc. xiv. 7-II. 5 Apoc. xix. 20, 21. 
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** Then shall the just,” said Our Divine Lord, in concluding 
the Parable, “‘ shine as the sun in the Kingdom of their 
Father.” ! This is justice. ‘“‘ On earth they shed the light 
around them ; they are clothed with splendour,” says an 
old writer,? and St. Jerome adds: “ On earth their light 
shone before men by their good example. After time shall 
be no more, that light will shine more brilliantly still in the 
Kingdom of God.’ 

Our Divine Lord concluded by repeating His warning ; 
** He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” There could 


be no doubt as to the meaning of this Parable, and the | 


warning is addressed to everyone. Take care not to be 
amongst those of whom the cockle is the image, 'Take care, 
above all things, that you are not sowers of cockleby.the 
scandal of your words or. -your deeds. If to you, as the 
father of the family, has been given charge of the field, take 
care that you are not negligent, and that you do not fall 
asleep at the very time when it is most necessary for you to 
have your eyes open and your mind on the alert. Take 
care that you do not give scope to the sowers of lies and 
immorality. Beware of hindering those who are watching, 
under pretext of tolerance and moderation. Be ever patient 
and merciful, but never cowardly nor an abettor of evil. 
Patience “and mercy can, and should, temper zeal, but they 
must not extinguish it, and _prudence_ should not be con- 
founc ded_ “with “apathy _ or connivance. Never ‘allow pity 
for the sinner to be mistaken f for approval of the sin. Finally, 
never be discouraged and, whatever happens, maintain 
your fidelity to the Kingdom of God, that is, to His Church, 
attacked and in danger as it may seem, but assured of 
victory by Him who founded her, and who has promised 
to defend her and to avenge her on the day appointed by 
His Omnipotence. “‘ Mihi vindicta, et ego retribuam—Ven- 
geance is Mine, and I will repay in due time.” 

May you be amongst those co-operators in His work, 
whom He pays according to His justice by admission into 
His Divine Light and peace on the day when His reign shall 
be glorified. 


1 Matt. xiii. 43. 2St. Remy of Auxerre, in Matt. (Caten. aurea). 
*St. Jerome im Matt. 


CHAPTER III 


THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD-SEED 


“ The Kingdom of Heaven is like 
a grain of mustard-seed.”— 
Matt. xiii. 31. 
Tue first three Parables, although each one taken sepa- 
rately, is wholly distinct, independent, and complete! in 
itself, are, at the same time, connected by a link which is 
_ easily recognised, and by which they are formed into a sort 
of trilogy, at once doctrinal and literary. In the first, the 
sower scatters the good seed of the Gospel on different kinds 
of ground, whence the return is of variable measure. In the 
second, part of the good ground, in which the good seed has 
taken root and germinated, is poisoned and rendered useless 
by the cockle which Satan sowed in the night. In the third, 
which we are about to study, the Gospel secures its victory 
over error by a magnificent development. A short Parable, 
that of the leaven,* which is here the counterpart of that of 
the spontaneous growth in St. Mark, completes the determining 
of the Divine Master’s thought, and its elucidation in the 
minds of the Apostles. 

This remark was made long ago. “A close union,” 
says Fillion, “ exists between them if we regard them from 
the standpoint of the subject. The second explains the first, 
and the third is linked in the same way to the second, for 
the development and the explanation of the latter. It is 
a continuous chain, held together by its links.” From this 
“striking unity ” which he finds in the seven first Parables, 
he concludes “that they, in a manner, resulted from the 
same inspiration,” and that they were proposed on the same 
day, although this is contrary to what St. Luke seems to 
say, in the eighth and thirteenth chapters of his Gospel. We 
do not think that this opinion is altogether tenable. It 
seems to us that according to St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
there was an intervening space of time between them, which 


*Cf. Lemonnyer: ‘La forme artistique des récits de la Genése,”’ 
Revue du Clergé Francais, 1st June, 1907. 
2 Matt. xiii. 33; cf. Luke xiii. 21. 3 Mark iv. 26-29. 
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_is marked by the explanations given to the disciples, after 
the crowd had dispersed, in the privacy of their own house. 
In the first two Synoptists there is an implied difference of 
time and place between the instruction and its explanation. 
In St. Matthew we can clearly see that there was a certain 
time between the Parable of the Sower and that of the 
Cockle, whilst the latter, on the contrary, is so closely 
followed by the Parable of the Mustard-seed, that one may 
believe they were proposed on the same day and in the 
same place. In St. Mark there is an acknowledged space 
of time first between the Parable of the Sower and that of 
the Spontaneous Growth, and then between the latter and 
that of the Mustard-seed. St. Luke, who places the Parable 
of the Leaven at a different time, says nothing relative to the 
sequence of the Sower, which he leaves by itself in the place 
assigned, to it by the two other Synoptists. 

From what precedes, we conclude that we are not obliged 
to join the elements of the parabolic teaching, unless in a 
union of a purely moral character. In truth, we do not 
see how Our Lord could have given at one time the whole 
of that sequence of comparisons, different from one another 
yet identical, without depriving them, of a part at least, 
of their interest and their effect upon minds such as those 
to whom He addressed Himself. On the other hand, to 
take only one consideration into account, it is difficult to 
understand how He could have had time for them without 
prolonging the evening excessively either by the lake shore 
or in His own dwelling. Nor could we understand such 
intermittent preaching from the vessel, explaining to the 
Apostles in “asides” those discourses which were given 
in their own domicile, and then returning to the shore to 
resume the interrupted instruction. 

It seems to us that the simplest way is to distribute over 
several occasions, sufficiently near to form a regular sequence, 
the three great Parables of the Sower, the Cockle, and the 
Mustard-seed, with the two short ones of the Hidden 
Treasure and the Pearl of Price, with its appendage, the 
Draw-net (which, on account of its conclusion, relates rather 
to the Cockle). But our plan does not oblige us to follow 
the logical sequence of this explanation, and it leaves us 


5—1604 
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great liberty of action. We shall, therefore, regard the 
series of the Parables of the Kingdom of Heaven as having 
been proposed by the shore of the lake during the time that 
Our Lord sojourned there, before He visited Nazareth in 
passing, and whither He was never to return after the 
outrage of which He was the victim. 

The Parable of the Mustard-seed is recorded by the 
three Synoptists. St. Luke unfolds it briefly, with shades 
of difference that somewhat distinguish his narrative from 
those of the two other Evangelists. St. Matthew’s account, 
though more complete, seems not so animated as that of 
St. Mark, with which, however, it is identical at the con- 
clusion. We shall follow his rendering. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mustard- 
seed, which a man took and sowed in his field, which is 
the least indeed of all seeds; but when it is grown up, 
it is greater than all herbs, and becometh a tree, so 
that the birds of the air come and dwell in the branches 
thereof.’’+ 

The text of St. Mark? differs, inasmuch as the develop- 
ment of the seed is set forth with a certain stateliness of 
language. 

According to St. Luke,? who, as usual, is more precise, 
the mustard-seed was sowed in a garden, not in a field. 
The shades of difference, as we see, make no alteration in 
the thought, but they deserve a little attention, as the reader 
will perceive. 

Let us remark, in the first place, the brevity of the account, 
which only occupies two verses in St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
and in St. Luke one only. It would be difficult to make it 
shorter, and difficult also to make it more animated and more 
fruitful for souls. 

The lesson which Our Lord wished to impart to His 
disciples, and through them to the Christians of all ages, is 
the most sublime and the most necessary which they could 
receive. As we said before, and there is nothing which we 
can better understand, the souls of the Apostles must have 
been filled with sadness when they considered how little 
good would result from the preaching of the Gospel, if it 


1 Matt. xiii. 31, 32. 2 Mark iv. 31, 32. 3 Luke xiii. 19. 
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were thwarted by the bad condition of the soil in which it 
was sowed and the poisoning of the ground by the cockle, 
which further imperilled the hopes of the Sower. What a 
poor harvest there would be, if indeed they succeeded in 
having any! Admitting that the first harvest would be 
good, since Our Lord had promised it, what would happen 
in future years? Even if all did not perish, was it not to 
be feared that there would be a progressive alteration in 
the seed, more and more impoverished by its struggle 
against a rebellious soil and the rank growth of the weeds, 
which would, consequently, result in comparative sterility, 
with the prospect of complete failure in the end ? 

St. John Chrysostom? notes this melancholy mood of the 
Apostles, after the explanation given by the Divine Master, 
which should have been so consoling for them if they had 
understood its bearing. Like them, many Christians, even 
the best, allow themselves to be troubled and disconcerted 
by the weakness of the Kingdom of God, exposed as it is 
to so many dangers, in the midst of ever-recurring struggles, 
in which all the chances seem against it, and in favour of 
Hell. The bark, whence the Son of Man preaches, rarely 
sails over tranquil waters, and only leaves the peaceful shore 
where it was anchored to be driven by violent squalls and 
tempests towards the sharp rocks of the opposite coast, where 
the defiant and even hostile Gerasenes have sought shelter, 
and will request those on board, if they do not indeed force 
them to put out to sea again at the risk of their bark 
foundering.? In the darkness of night they already see in 
anticipation the waves sweeping over their vessel, and they 
can scarcely refrain from crying aloud to their Master who 
is sleeping (and at what a moment), “ Lord, save us, or 
we perish.” 4 

The Divine Master, with that smile which He wore when 
He reproached His Apostles with being men of little faith,® 
answers their cry of distress by proposing to them the 

1 Homil. 46 in Matt. no. 2. 

2 Matt. viii. 28-34; Mark v.17; Luke viii. 37. 

3 Matt. viii. 25: ‘‘So that the boat was covered with waves”; Mark 
iv. 37: ‘‘ And the waves beat into the ship.” 


4 Matt. viii. 25. ; 
5 Matt. viii, 26: ‘‘ Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith.” 
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Parable of the Mustard-seed. We have no explanation, 
properly so called, of this Parable. There was no necessity 
for one, after the preamble which afforded the disciples 
the means of finding a satisfactory interpretation for 
themselves. 

The Fathers of the Church, witnesses to tradition, are 
our guides for the explanation, and we need make no effort 
to clear up the Sacred Text. At most, we shall only add to 
our development some features of secondary importance 
in order to present the picture in the full completeness of 
its charm. 

The mustard-seed is the grain of the Brassica nigra, also 
known as Sinapis, the Latin rendering of the Greek word 
Xwam, which is retained in medical prescriptions of this 
herbaceous plant. Black mustard is, according to the 
majority of commentators, the mustard-seed of the Gospel. 
However, several savants regard the latter as identical 
with the Sylvadora persica, common on the banks of the 
river Jordan, and on the shores of Lake Tiberius, and 
which its Arab name, Rhardal, seems to identify with the 
Sinapis. 

In those countries, the mustard plant grows in stony 
ground, on the banks of rivers, and it sometimes attains 
to a height of three feet. The fruit is a short broad pod 
containing reddish seeds which turn black eventually. These 
seeds are very well known for their piquant flavour and 
their action on the skin. It is on account of this flavour 
that the Sinapis is regarded as identical with the Sylvadora, 
the fruit of which is also used as a condiment in the region 
which extends from Damascus to Persia, where it is used 
as a cathartic, as well. However, these two plants are 
classified in botany under two distinct headings: the 
Sylvadora being leguminous, whilst the Brassica belongs to 
plants of the crucifere order, the petals of which are arranged 
crosswise. Both are arborescent, but their different sizes, 
and the different uses to which they are applied, permit of 
no confusion, although they are met with in the East, in 

*Cf. Dr. Royle (Journal of Royal Society, No. 15). 

* The Brassica oleracea (the common cabbage) grows even higher, and 


has a very strong stem, almost the same as the bamboo, called St. Joseph’s 
Staff. 
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the same localities and on the same land,1 where they grow 
spontaneously without requiring any special cultivation. 

The seed of the Brassica is very small, and may be 
described as superlatively so, as we find it in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark,? allowing for the emphatic Oriental style 
which the Evangelists have adopted. The Talmud® and 
the Koran* both use the same expression, “‘ small as a grain 
of mustard-seed,” to describe that seed, so insignificant even 
in comparison with wheat, to which it seems allied in the 
Parables of the Kingdom. However that may be, it is 
thought highly of in many places, as is evidenced by the 
gardens of the dwellers by the Lake of Genesareth. There- 
fore the man spoken of in the Gospel was doing nothing 
unusual when he took a grain of mustard-seed and sowed 
it® in his garden,® or even in his field.” If he sowed it in 
the garden, he did it merely for his own pleasure ; if in the 
field, for profit, for the sale of the harvest might be 
remunerative owing to the general use of this condiment. 
No doubt the cultivation of this small seed was a small 
affair, which would only yield a small profit. Our Lord 
seemed to take a pleasure in bringing into relief the triviality 
of the new sower’s act. How far did he mean to go? 
Almost in the same moment we have a regular tree before 
us,® not a stalk such as grows in the beds of Brassica oleracea, 
those vegetables of which He now spoke so indifferently, 
seeing how far they were surpassed by the rapid growth 
of the plant which had sprung from the almost imperceptible 
seed. It had not merely sent forth shoots three feet high, 
as is common in our part of the world ; nor was it that it 
had grown into a shrub, like that splendid rhubarb of the 
gardens of Syria, nor even into a small tree, like that in 
whose shade Rabbi Simeon-ben-Calaphtha reclined, as we 
are told in the Talmud, when he would meditate or take his 

1 Cf. Smith (Dictionary), Thomson (The Land and the Book), and Stanley 
(Sinai and Palestine), who hold that it is the Sinapis nigra. 

2Matt. xiii. 32: ‘‘ Which is the least indeed of all seeds”?; Mark 
iv. 31: ‘‘ Less than all the seeds that are in the earth.” 

3 Buxtorf, Lex Talmud, p. 322. 

4Sourate 31; cf. Trench, Notes, p. 108. 

® Mark iv. 31: ‘“‘ Sown in the earth.” 

6 Luke xiii. 19: ‘‘ Cast into his garden.” 


7 Matt. xiii. 31: ‘“‘ Sowed in his field.” 
8 Matt. xiii.'32 ‘‘ It is greater than all herbs, and becometh a tree.”’ 
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siesta, as the case might be. Far beyond any of these, it 
had. grown into a mighty? trunk, whence spread forth vast 
branches,? in whose shade the birds that had made their 
nests therein revelled joyously.? | 

This time the Divine Narrator takes delight in multi- 
plying the terms calculated to magnify the product of the 
mustard-seed: it is a great tree, with wide-spreading 
branches, whose shade covers the ground, and gives shelter 
to a whole colony of birds. We are indeed very far from 
the fragile plant that a passer-by could crush beneath his 
foot, from the slender stalk that a ray of the sun might 
wither, from the shrub that a gust of wind might lay pros- 
trate on the ground. We have here a force capable of 
resistance, life springing into space, beauty sure of itself, 
we might almost say a pride which defies fate, if there were 
in created nature a power whose future was not wholly 
in the hands of God. 

The oak cannot promise itself, any more than the reed, 
that the hurricane will leave it standing. It is a magnificent 
image of power and stability, but it is only an image, like 
everything which here on earth we call strength and dura- 
bility. God alone is strong and immortal. If one of His 
works seems to us invested with this twofold characteristic, 
it is by the special communication of His power, which 
fears neither the action of time nor that of man. Then the 
oak becomes naturally the image of that unalterable and 
fruitful vitality. But it is not of the oak that Our Lord speaks 
to us, but of the mustard-seed. Why ? 

It is easy to answer this question. The oak calls forth 
an idea of force inherent in the creature which is submitted 
to our consideration. The “royal oak” is powerful in 
itself by reason of the massiveness of its trunk, the depth of 
its roots, the solidity of its branches, the density of its 
foliage, and the richness of its sap. We hesitate to put the 
axe to it, as if it should resist indefinitely the wood-cutter’s 
efforts. When it does fall, it is with a kind of awe that we 
measure the height of the giant prostrate on the ground. 

1 Luke xiii. 19: “‘ Became a great tree.” 

2 Mark iv. 32: “ Shooteth out great branches.”’ 


3 Matt. xiii. 31: ‘“‘ So that the birds of the air may dwell in the shadow 
thereof.” 
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It is as if we beheld Goliath, in his armour of brass, lying at 
the feet of David. ek 

And this is what Our Lord wished to impress on our 
minds : the victory of a pigmy over a colossus, of a shepherd’s 
sling over a soldier’s lance, of untried weakness over the 
strength proved in so many victorious combats. Not only 
does He will that David’s success shall not be attributed to 
Saul’s armour, which is better calculated to hinder! hi 
movements than to aid them, but he strips him of it before 
his first onslaught on Goliath, and compels him to have 
recourse to the stones in the bed of the torrent, at which the 
Philistine laughs pityingly, furious as he is at being treated, 
as he says, like a dog.? 

It is thus that the Church, in the eyes of the world, enters 
into conflict with the enemies of her Divine Founder. The 
world corisiders that there could be no more appropriate 
image of the teaching of Jesus Christ than this grain of 
mustard-seed, so small that it is said to be the smallest of 
all seeds, and so insignificant also, for it will only produce 
one of those vegetables, the very name of which is common- 
place, and suggestive neither of poetry nor of majesty. 
““ Even,” say unbelievers, “if the Kingdom of God, since 
its partisans are pleased to call it by this high-sounding 
title, were to flourish, according to its nature, it would never 
extend further nor have greater stability than a mere tribe 
or clan, neither of which would merit the smallest attention 
on the part of philosophers or of politicians. People do not 
confound a heap of dust with a mountain, nor the breeze 
that sends it whirling through the air with the cyclone that 
changes the face of the earth.” 

And yet all the commentators, without exception, admit 
that the grain of mustard-seed was, indeed, proposed as an 
image of the future Kingdom of God, whose foundation 
should not be long delayed, and which is destined to occupy 
the whole earth until the consummation of the ages. Besides, 
if we had any doubt of this, we have Our Lord’s own 
explanation to guide us to the right conclusion. “To 

11 Kings xvii. 39: ‘‘I cannot go thus, for I am not used to it.” 


21 Kings xvii. 43: “Am I a dog, that thou comest to me with a 
staff ?”’ 
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what,” He says, “shall we liken the Kingdom of God ? 
or to what parable shall we compare it?”’! And then He 
continues, without a pause: “It is as a grain of mustard- 
seed, which, when it is sown in the earth, is less than all the 
seeds that are in the earth. And when it is sown, it groweth 
up, and becometh greater than all herbs,” etc.? The 
assertion, which is stated in a more picturesque manner by 
St. Mark and St. Luke, is set forth more clearly by St. 
Matthew, who does not give the introductory question, but 
goes straight to the mark. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is like to a grain of mustard- 
seed.’ Therefore, there is no room for hesitation. The 
meaning is clear, and the Divine Master did, indeed, will 
to connect the weakness of the beginning of both His 
Kingdom and the humble plant, the seed of which He was, 
perhaps, at that moment, rubbing between His sacred 
fingers. 

That the astonishment of the Apostles was great, can be 
easily understood. Our Lord must have foreseen that they 
would be astonished, and it is this which imparts force to 
the lesson given in this form, as strange as it is striking. 
What was the point of this lesson ? As we have said already, 
it was necessary to inspire the Apostles with confidence in 
a future of which they augured badly from the very anxiety 
which the Parables of the Sower and the Cockle caused 
them.* If Christians, after nineteen centuries, are still 
disturbed by similar doubts (to use no stronger term), and 
if the holiest are sometimes filled with profound sadness, 
surely the first disciples must have experienced those 
emotions, all the more natural since their faith was of too 
recent a growth to withstand unwaveringly the shock of so 
many contradictions. Even yet, after the miracle of the 
Church’s preservation in the midst of the obstacles which 
she had to overcome, and the apparent checks® which she 
has received, many find it difficult to believe in her stability. 
How, then, can we blame the hesitation of the Apostles 

1 Mark iv. 30; Luke xiii. 18. 2 Mark iv. 31. 3 Matt. xiii. 31. 

4St. John Chrys., Homil. 46 in Matt. 

° Cf. the assertion of modern freethinkers, beginning with Combes, 


according to whom, “ Catholicity is on the verge of the tomb” (Neue 
Freie Presse, Vienna, March 29 and April 9, 1908). 
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on the day after their initiation, on the very day, we might 
say, of the apparent triumph of the enemies of their Divine 
Master ? 

Thus it was that Our Lord, the Immortal King of the 
ages, willed to proclaim Himself, to assert Himself, as it 
were, with the infallible assurance that He would one day 
reign over the world. No one knew better than He did 
how little of human power was at His disposal. And no 
one could make it better understood, in clearer or more 
convincing terms. He did not seek by any oratorical effect, 
to disguise the insufficiency of His resources, having regard 
to the immensity of His design. ‘I Myself alone, and that 
isenough. Yes; I alone, without help and without succour, 
whose claims were rejected by the wise and the strong... . 
foreseeing as you do, My temporary defect, and how all 
that lived and should live by Me would descend into the 
tomb with Me.... I affirm that I shall be the victor in the 
combat, and that you shall see My Kingdom extend over 
the world, as the branches of this mustard-seed shall lift 
themselves soon to the sky. You have no doubt as to the 
future growth of this plant, neither have any doubt of the 
future which I shall secure My Church. I am the Resur- 
rection and the Life, even when he who believes in Me shall 
seem to die, I will raise him up at the last day.”2 It would 
seem almost as if He were speaking to Martha, as she stood 
frightened and trembling by the tomb in which lay the body, 
already decomposed, of her brother, Lazarus, and that He 
was about to cry out to His disciples, as He did to her: 
*“ Believest thou this?’ But He did not do so. On the 
contrary, He gave emphasis to His assertion by a short 
Parable, omitted by St. Mark, but which St. Matthew and 
St. Luke have recorded in almost identical terms. 

“ The Kingdom of Heaven? (or of God®) is like to leaven, 
which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal, 
until the whole was leavened.” This bit of leaven is a small 
thing, and is so lost in the dough that it altogether dis- 


17 Tim. i. 16, 17: “ Christ Jesus . . . the King of all ages, immortal.”’ 
2 John xi. 25. 

3 John xi. 26. 

4 Matt. xiil. 33. 

5 Luke xiii. 30: “‘ The kingdom of God.”’ 
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appears, but yet its ‘‘ mysterious force ’’ will communicate 
to the whole mass “‘ its intrinsic and penetrating energy.” 

The three measures amounted to a considerable quantity, 
for the Jewish Seah or Epha (the Xdzov of the Grecks) 
corresponded, according to Josephus,! to a bushel and a 
half of Italian measure, a little more than thirteen litres 
of our measurement. Therefore, in the Parable, we have 
a very feeble driving power opposed to considerable power 
of resistance. It is the replica of the Parable in which the 
grain of mustard-seed produces a great tree, with this 
shade of difference, that the action of the leaven has a 
still more mysterious effect. ‘‘ This Parable,” says Pére 
‘Thiriet, with justice, “by a more familiar image, shows 
us how the Kingdom of God advances by means of a 
hidden, irresistible force, which transforms all that comes 
within its reach.’’? 

It is not difficult to grasp the connection there is between 
this allegory and the preceding ones. Just as the good seed 
sown by the Divine Master may have to suffer from the 
admixture of the cockle sown by Satan, so, in the same 
manner, the dough prepared with pure wheat for the 
sustenance of the family may be vitiated by a corrupt 
leaven. The bread, then, instead of being sweet and 
strengthening, becomes bitter and poisonous. The Gospel 
truth is the bread of life, whilst error, the yeast of corruption, 
becomes a principle of death, if not promptly eliminated 
from moral and intellectual life. The conclusion of the 
lesson given in this third form, must, therefore, be the same 
as that of the preceding ones: to keep watchful guard 
against evil, to counteract its effects with prudent energy 
aS soon as ever its presence is manifest. 

Let us resume the principal subject of our study, which is 
the extension of the Kingdom of God. The Divine Master 
wished to revive the courage of His disciples ‘‘ that they 
might not be frightened,” says St. John Chrysostom, ‘‘ when 
comparing their small number to the mass by which it 
seemed as if they must be stifled. United to Him whence 

1 Josephus, Antig. ix. 2.. (A little more than two and three-quarter 


gallons, English measure.—Translator’s note.) 
2 Pére Thiriet, Evangile médité. t. III. 151, pp. 121, 122. 
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they derived all their virtue, they will arise and transform 
that mass in which they seem to be hidden and lost to sight.”’ 1 

In the same manner, the Apostles, when they consider 
the mustard-seed sown in the earth, where it passes through 
the different stages of evolution, will remember that God 
chooses the weak things of this world to “‘ confound the 
strong,’ ? and that “the least in Him is greater than all 
the powers of earth.’ 

They were not to die until they had seen the fulfilment 
of the promise contained in the second part of the Parable. 
They saw the plant become the tree, whose branches, it had 
been predicted to them, should afford shelter to the birds 
of the air, hastening to hide themselves in its peaceful 
shade. ‘‘ When it is grown up,” said Our Lord, “‘ it is 
greater than all herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the 
birds of the air come and dwell in the branches thereof.” 4 

They must have very often recalled Our Divine Saviour’s 
words, when they met with one of those mustard plants, 
the growth of which so often excites the admiration of 
modern travellers in the valley of the Jordan, for instance, 
or on the shores of Genesareth. Irby and Mangles® re- 
marked this in the Ghér, where Hocker was not surprised 
to find a stalk of sinapis, ten feet® high. But this was exceeded 
by the one mentioned by Thomson,’ beneath the branches 
of which a man on horseback could shelter. That this was 
the case from time immemorial we learn from the Talmud, 
for Rabbi Simeon-ben-Calaphtha was in the habit of 
reclining in the branches of a mustard-tree, when he would 
study or take a siesta, “‘ as in a fig tree,’® whilst Rabbi 
Joseph’s mustard-tree supplied the laths with which the 
potters roofed their huts.® 

Although the Church, in the time of the Apostles, had 
not attained to that development which they might have 
expected, yet she was already the great tree whose shade 


1St. John Chrys., Homil. 46 in Maiti. no. 2. v1 Cor.1-27. 

3 St. Peter Chrysologus, Sevm. 98 in Luke. 

4 Matt. xiii. 32; Luke iv. 32. Erasmus translated habitare by nidulari 

5 Irby and Mangles, Travel (1818, March-June). 

®D. Hocker, Palestine ; Smith, Dict., art. ‘‘ Mustard-tree.” 

7 Thomson, The Land and the Book, pp. 414, 415 (between Ain Tabiga 
and Capharnaum). 

8 Peah, fol. xx. 2. ® Ketoub, fol. iii. 2. 
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extended over the very palace of the Czsars, as St. Paul 
bears witness. Her branches had spread from Iberia to 
India, and from Brittany to Ethiopia, and in them had 
gathered the birds of the air, the Roman eagle beside the 
Gallic lark, whilst at the foot slept, side by side, the German 
wolf and the kid from Gilead. Meanwhile, the whole 
aspect of the world had been changed several times. Great 
revolutions had modified the distribution of kingdoms and 
republics over the earth. The envoys of Christ, acclaimed 
and persecuted in turn, had made their way through all 
the vicissitudes of which we read in the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Annals of the Empire. From the day of Pentecost 
until his martyrdom, Peter had converted thousands, 
separated the Synagogue from the Church, organised the 
Hierarchy in Palestine, in Asia Minor, in Egypt, in Gaul. 
He had given the new world a centre, by establishing the 
See of the Vicar of Christ at Rome. Without doubt the 
edifice had been cemented by the blood of James, of Andrew, 
of Bartholomew, of Paul, and of all those who had been 
their fellow-workers ; but the walls were solid and the 
foundations immovable. Henceforth the ages belong to 
Christ, who is alone immutable, amidst all the splendours 
which change, like a garment that is worn to rags, of which 
a miserable shred is left on every thorn.1 Age does not 
dull the brilliancy of His royal purple? ; on the contrary, 
its splendour is renewed at each shedding of the Blood of the 
Lamb, who is ever offered and ever living on the Altar,® 
where He perpetuates the Sacrifice of Calvary for the 
salvation of the world. The Word of the Divine Master 
should be continually justified by the leaven and the 
mustard-seed. All mankind was fermenting under the 
action of the powerful element of life deposited therein by 
the hand of the Divine Saviour. The germs of every virtue 

1Ps. ci. 27, 28: ‘‘ They shall perish, but thou remainest: and all of 
them shall grow old like a garment. And as a vesture thou shalt change 
them, and they shall be changed. But thou art always the self-same, and 
thy years shall not fail”; Job xiii. 28: “Asa garment that is moth- 
eaten.”’ eulsixiia2: ; 

* Apoc. v. 6, 12: ““ A Lamb standing as it were slain... . The Lamb 
that is slain is worthy to receive power,” etc. ; vii. 14: ‘‘ There are they 


who have come out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes.” 
* Apoc. v. 9, Io. 
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were budding forth on all sides, actually stimulated, it 
would seem, by resistance and persecution. It was not only 
a new order of things, but a new universe which arose out of 
chaos ; it was as if the voice of the King of kings had made _ 
itself heard, saying from His throne: “ Behold, I make all 
things new! according to My promise, new heavens and a 
new earth.” 

The Gospel says nothing about the impression made on 
the minds of the hearers by the twofold instruction which 
they had just received. From their silence we may conclude 
that no one asked for an explanation, and we must add that, 
according to the Sacred Text itself, they judged it unneces- 
sary. “ Have ye understood all these things ?” asked Our 
Lord ; and they answered, “‘ Yes.”” Whereupon the Divine 
Master simply added : “ Therefore every scribe instructed 
in the Kingdom of Heaven, is like to a man that is a house- 
holder, who bringeth forth out of his treasure new things 
and old.” 

This, indeed, is the necessary conclusion to all that went 
before. Our Lord taught them all truth, not for themselves 
only, but also for all the children of the family of whom He 
constituted them the fathers. They must, therefore, make 
their own disciples participators in the knowledge which 
they had acquired in the schools of the Saviour, and of that 
knowledge also which they shall acquire by the infusion of 
the Holy Spirit who shall come upon them according to 
their Master’s promise. Through them the grain of mustard- 
seed shall be sown wherever there is a little earth to receive 
it ; through them the yeast shall be mixed with the flour 
kneaded into dough that it may become the bread of 
eternal life.2 Through them, poor and contemptible as 
they are in the eyes of the world, the learned and the 
powerful shall be vanquished, not in a proud and fruitless 
victory, but in the victory of love rallying to its triumph 
the hearts which the radiant charm of grace and of truth 
has attracted and enlightened. ® 

1 Apoc, xxi. 5; 2 Pet. iii. 13; ‘‘ But we look for a new heaven and a 
new earth according to His promises.” 2 Matt. xiii. 52. 

8 John i. 14: “‘ And the Word was made flesh, . . . and we saw His 


glory, the glory as it were of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” | 


CHAPTER IV 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto a treasure hidden in a field, — 
etc.’’—Matt. xiii. 44 et seq. 
THE series of Parables which are called the Parables of the 
Kingdom finishes with a group of short similitudes! which, 
owing to their brevity, are less important, but which are 
quite as charming, if not more so, in their animated detail 
and the freshness of their colouring. They are like fine 
stones, opals and turquoises, set with infinite art around 
large cameos, in a circle of filagree gold and silver according 
to Oriental taste ; like those necklaces and those bracelets 
with which the Spouse of the Canticles? adorns His well- 
beloved. If it were permissible to speak of Our Lord as of 
an ordinary man, we would say of Him that He is a great 
artist, a refined Jittérateur, who delights in the most graceful 
contrasts as well as in the most ingenious comparisons. He 
who judges otherwise, lays himself open to the reproach 
uttered against the free-thinkers of his time : “‘ Those men 
blaspheme whatever things they know not.’’8 
The aspect of the place recalled to the Divine Master 
the time not far removed from that very hour, the time 
of Herod the Great,* and a little farther back in the past, 
that of the first Asmoneans.5 The Idumean had tracked 
the zealots to the caves of Arbela, above Magdala, just as 
formerly Alcimus had pursued thither the soldiers of Judas 
Machabeus. The high plateaux and the adjacent gorges 
had witnessed terrible slaughter, and the ruins with which 
they were still covered bore witness to the devastation 
wrought by this successive warfare. In these caverns of 
varying depth and dimensions, were treasures, no doubt, 
buried beneath the bones of the vanquished, which had 
never been discovered owing to the difficulty of reaching 
them. On the slopes and in the plains there were other 
1“ Similitudines, opowdceis,”’ says Origen, Comment. in Matt. 
* Cant. i. 10: ‘‘ We will make the chains of gold, inlaid with silver.” 


3 Jude x. 4 Josephus, Ant. Jud. xiv. 27. 
5 Machab. ix. 2; 2 Machab. ii. 5. 
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hiding-places also, in the ravines, in the bed of the torrents, 
in excavations of various kinds, where might lie hidden the 
remains of those forgotten riches, lost since the days when 
Herod’s son had taken up his abode by the lake shore, in a 
spot better suited to his life of peaceful enjoyment. Only 
by chance could any vestige of the tragic past be discovered, 
for the very remembrance of it had almost faded from men’s 
minds. Sometimes a kind Providence rewarded with a 
lucky find some one of those toilers, who, with no thought 
beyond maize or wheat, were striving to win bread for their 
families from the soil. Let us listen to St. Matthew, the only 
Evangelist who has recorded these words of Our Divine 
Saviour : “ The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a treasure 
hidden in a field, which a man having found, hid it, and 
for joy thereof goeth, and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth 
that field.” } 

That is all, and at first it seems but little. But, let us 
observe the depth of the meaning and the charm of the 
form. It is a sketch done with a few strokes of the pencil, 
but with unrivalled correctness and exactness ; it is living, 
speaking, like those drawings of the great masters, which 
the most famous museums are proud of possessing. To these 
merits we must add that of novelty, for the other two 
Synoptists have omitted this simile, of which St. John also 
makes no mention. Finally, note this well, it is to St. 
Matthew, the publican, the tax-collector, on the shore of 
the lake, that we are indebted for its preservation, by a 
striking combination of incidents, not noticeable at the first 
glance, but yet worthy of attention. 

According to some commentators,? this Parable was not 
proposed to the multitude assembled on the lake shore, but 
to the Apostles alone, after they had returned to their 
dwelling, as a continuation of the conversation held on the 
road homewards. There is nothing to prevent us accepting 
that opinion ; quite the contrary, when we consider the 
form and the tone of this allegory, it impresses us as being 
a true incident which Our Lord related, digressing as it 


1 Matt. xiii. 44. 
* Cf, Fillion, 1m Matt.; Cornély, Hist. de N. S. J.-C. c. 15; Grépin, 
Entretiens sur les Paraboles, p. 95. 
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were from the explanation of the preceding Parable which 
He was repeating in the familiar intimacy of private life. 
What motive can be assigned for this repetition ? We can 
only suppose it, but perhaps the subject may enable us to 
divine the occasion which furnished it. Our Lord will not 
be displeased with us if we try in imagination to reconstruct 
the scene. Of course we shall not seek to force our con- 
clusions, or allow surmise to clash with reality. Does not 
Wisdom praise the spirit which inquires about the past, 
and looks to the future, and which would find in language 
something beyond what is conveyed by the mere words.} 
We are told in Ecclesiasticus that the wise man will seek 
to penetrate ‘ the subtilties of parables.’”’? Moreover, Our 
Lord Himself tells us to search the Scriptures. In any case, 
if there is nothing in what we say but supposition and 
imagination, still the reader will not regard it as irreverence, 
but rather as a proof of a pious desire to penetrate deeper 
and deeper into the thoughts of Our Divine Lord. Therefore, 
let us calmly continue our study. 

Perhaps on the road they passed the dwelling of some 
nouveau riche, or it might be the owner himself, enjoying the 
shade of the trees, or returning from the Sermon, from which 
he would not profit much, according to what may be 
generally expected from upstarts. Did he salute them, or 
regard them as they passed with that contemptuous indif- 
ference of his class? What matter. Whether with a good 
grace or with contempt it was alike to Our Divine Lord, 
as He passed, with a smile on His sacred lips and compassion 
in His Sacred Heart for that soul whose anxiety for earthly 
goods might prevent its entrance in Heaven. The Apostles, 
on the contrary, might have said to one another, as they 
exchanged looks: Happy man! poor yesterday ; to-day 
rich, whose fortune has grown as rapidly as the grain of 
mustard-seed. And as always happens in such circum- 
stances, they would continue their remarks : What was the 
beginning of his good fortune ? How much money had he 
made? Where would his wealth end? 

1 Wisd. viii. 8: ‘“‘ She knoweth things past, and judgeth things to come ; 
she knoweth the subtilties of speeches, and the solutions of arguments.”’ 


2 Eccles. xxxix. 2: ‘‘ He (the wise man) will enter withal into the sub- 
tilties of parables. 


a 
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They looked at Matthew, the tax-collector, who ought 
to know everyone’s means ; what was the amount of the 
present tax imposed on each one, and whak would be the 
probable amount in the future. 

Now, Matthew would smile, as he ia discreetly to 
the questions with which they plied him. He knew well 
that a big figure stood now on the registration sheets in 
place of the insignificant one of former days, and that the 
man of new-made wealth intended to increase it much 
more. As to the origin of his prosperity, well, it was 
attributed to a lucky find which he had made in the field 
belonging to an inhabitant of the Ghér,} for whom he was 
working, and from whom he had bought that very piece 
of ground. In this ground, which, no doubt, had been left 
fallow for a long time, the plough or the spade had, one day, 
turned up an old amphora,? filled with shekels, drachmas, 
staters or darics,* it was not exactly known which, as all the 
different peoples of Asia had encamped on that plain in 
passing through that region—Persians with Cambyses, 
Greeks with Alexander, Romans with Pompey, not to 
speak of others. Those who dreamed of treasures could give 
full scope to their imagination.4- He made his fortune out 
of this hoard, perhaps of ingots of gold and silver, by pur- 
chasing the field, which held the secret after his discovery 
as before it ; for he was very careful to say nothing until 
he had taken all precautions. The treasure was restored 
to its hiding place, and the finder hastened to sell the whole® 
of his own property in order to realise the sum which was 
asked for the field. No one could guess the reason. The 
price he paid for the field did not amount to much, for no 
great value was put on it by ordinary purchasers of land, 


1 The plain of the Jordan, and also of Genesareth, usually called El 
Ghor. 

2““Urnam argenti,” as Horace says (I. Sative i. 42). ‘‘ Urnam 
denariorum,’’ says the Talmud, almost in the same terms (Bav. Mez. 
fol. xxviii. 2). 

3 Davic—A small gold Persian coin of the time of Darius, stamped 
with an archer; shekel—a Jewish coin worth about 2s. 6d.; dvachma— 
a Greek silver coin, varying in value in different states and at different 
periods ; statey—an ancient Persian and Greek coin.—(Translator’s note.). 

4 These dreams are quite usual amongst the Arabs, and give the directors 
of archeological excavations a great deal of trouble. 

5 Matt. xiii. 44: “* Selleth all that he hath.” 
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who saw it abandoned, encumbered with broken fragments, 
and overgrown with thorns, the amount of labour required 
for its cultivation being far beyond the profit which might 
be expected from it in return. 

All had happened according to his wishes.1_ No one had 
competed with him for the possession of the field, and he 
had entered into ownership without delay. We can gather 
this from the manner in which the incident is related in the 
Gospel. It would even lead one to believe that there were 
no direct representatives of the former owner who might 
be anxious to retain possession of this remnant of their 
heritage. 

There is no trace in St. Matthew of any inquiry 
or of the purchase being contested, which gives occasion 
to some commentators to doubt its legality. But to suspect 
any fraud in the matter would be to suppose that the 
Divine Master would sanction a way of acting quite as 
treacherous as that of the unjust steward, recorded by 
St. Luke.? 

First of all, let it be noted that the Gospel relates the 
incident but passes no judgment on it. The morality of the 
action is here altogether outside the question. The object 
of the Parable is to illustrate for us the zeal with which we 
should labour to secure for ourselves entrance into the 
Kingdom of God—that is to say, the possession of the 
Truth, which will lead us into that Kingdom—even at the 
cost of sacrificing all that we have. The more restrained 
the style of this narrative, the more forcibly it should bring 
home to us the lesson it is intended to convey. It is thus 
Our Divine Lord ever acts ; He confines Himself to what 
is necessary, and discards everything which is not directly 
to the point. 

In reality the purchaser of the field acted conformably 
to the exigencies of public opinion and the moral law. 
There was not one in Israel who would blame him, not 
even the most censorious of the Pharisees nor the most 
scrupulous of the scribes. With still greater reason the 
Greek or Roman conscience would hold him absolved from 
the very beginning. 

1 Matt. xili. 44. 2 Luke xvi. 5-7. 
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The Roman Law, interpreted by Julius Paulus,! defined 
treasure trove as “money deposited so long ago that no 
one had any recollection of it, and the owner of which was 
forgotten.” What is understood by the word in even more 
recent codes, is “ everything hidden or buried to which no 
one can prove right of possession, and which is discovered 
solely by chance.” This is, indeed, what occurred to our 
peasant : he found by mere chance a sum of money under 


_ his ploughshare or his spade.?_ No one could claim a right 


to this hidden treasure, of which no one knew anything. 
Therefore, according to the Jewish Law, which is the natural 
law, the treasure belonged to the finder, by his legal acquisi- 
tion of the ground in which it was buried. Such was the 
teaching of the rabbis, whose instructions on this point 
were clothed in a form as expressive as it was singular. “ If 
any one should buy fruit” they said, ‘and should find 
crown pieces therein, these belong to him.”* In fact, they 
took the precaution of including in all deeds of sale or of 
purchase, the following formula: ‘‘I purchase this object 
with all that is above it and within it,” in order to avoid all 
dispute in case of litigation. But, indeed, the necessity for 
this could scarcely arise, except in dealings with strangers, 
who might appeal to the Roman Law, which accorded half of 
the treasure trove to the owner of the ground in which the 
find took place, in the event of it being some one else who 
discovered it.4 And in a case such as we are now discussing, 
the finder could call himself the legal owner, and could appeal 
to the Latin Law in support of his claim to the Jewish custom. 

The Parable, however understood, is beyond cavil. But, 
once more, we repeat that its real object has no concern 
with the question of right, and we shall do better to return 
to the lesson which it is intended to give us. 

The supernatural truth, which the Gospel teaches, is 
an incomparable treasure, the discovery of which should 

1 Contemporary and rival of Papinian, prefect of the pretorium under 


Héliogabalus ; he died about 235. The sixth part of the Digest is composed 
of extracts from his writings. 

2° Sub rastro crepat argenti seria,’’ Persius’ Satires. 

3“ Si quis fructus emerit a proximo et in illis invenerit nummos ecce 
ipsius sunt.’’—Bav. Mez. fol. i1. 4. : 

4This same law of treasure trove operates in France and in several 


other countries, 
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cause us boundless joy, for entrance into the Kingdom of 
God is thereby offered and assured to us, however little 
good-will we may have. No doubt it is necessary for us, 
if we would acquire it and turn it to good account, to make 
the sacrifice of what we call our possessions, that is to say, 
of our self-love, our sensuality, everything that flatters and 
deludes us with regard to the value of the present life. We 
should first divest ourselves of all our goods by renouncing 
all self-love and luxury. If we are really intelligent we shall 
quickly discover that by thus impoverishing ourselves we 
shall become rich beyond all ambition, for thus we shall 
acquire true glory and true happiness for all eternity. 

“* Blessed are the poor in spirit,’’1 that is, those who make 
treasures for themselves which the moth shall not destroy, 
and which thieves cannot steal. Because they have placed 
their treasures in safety in Heaven where their hearts have 
long been also,? and where they know they shall find them 
again increased a hundred-fold in the hands of God.* 

All those who hear do not understand,® and many go 
away saddened at the thought of that renunciation. Let 
us be amongst those privileged ones who endeavour to 
follow the hard road, and to pass through the narrow gate 
by which entrance is gained into the joy of the Lord.® 

The Apostles told their Divine Master that they under- 
stood what He had said to them. Indeed, His meaning 
was too plain to permit of the least shadow of doubt in their 
minds. If they did not all at once succeed in fully realising 
the ideal proposed to them, none the less they applied 
themselves to the task, from the very first day, leaving 
the little they possessed, their home, their family, and their 
country, to follow along, in the path of renunciation and 
sacrifice, the footsteps of the Son of Man, on His way to 
Calvary. 

Their initiation will be completed by another Parable 

1 Matt. v. 3. 

2 Luke xii. 33. 

3 Luke xii. 34. 

* Matt. xix. 29: “ And everyone that hath left . . . shall receive an 
hundred-fold ”’ ; 2 Tim. iv. 8: ‘‘ The Lord, the just Judge will render.” 

5 Matt. xix. 11: “‘ All men take not this word, but they to whom it is 


given.” 
® Matt. vii. 13; Luke xiii. 24. 
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which will again revive their courage. They have found 
the treasure on their path by chance, that is to say, by 
a Divine favour, the gratuitousness of which demands 
a generous return. They are going now to seek the jewels 
which, when added to the gold, will complete the splendour 
of our crowns. God wills that man should co-operate with 
Him in the work of his salvation and glorification. 


CHAPTER V 
THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE! 


Tue Parables of the Hidden Treasure and the Pearl of 
Great Price, although apparently similar, are essentially 
distinct, as is easily perceived by carefully observing the two 
individuals who are set before us. In the first, we have an 
ordinary peasant, who, without seeking for it, found a 
treasure, the nature of which is not specified in the Gospel, 
in a field which did not belong to him. In the second, we 
have a lapidary in search of fine pearls, who ended by 
discovering one of exceptional beauty, which he acquired 
at the price of all that he possessed. This last is the only 
feature in which he resembles the peasant, from whom he 
differs in every other respect, for he is, in position and from 
choice, an inveterate collector, who is prepared beforehand 
to make any sacrifice which might ensure success in his 
search. “An active, industrious merchant, who searches, 
digs, contrives, that he may attain to fortune, and who ends 
by succeeding in his quest.” We might say of the first 
man, “ There really are some fortunate people,” and of 
the second, “ He is a self-made man.”? “It is thus,” says 
Grépin, “that the Divine Master, whose wisdom weighs 
and measures every word that He says, uses in each of these 
Parables a characteristic word of great importance, which 
modifies them, singles them out, sets them apart, distin- 
guishes them, which gives to each one its particular 
form, its own special meaning, a word which is the key 
to them—in short, in one, the word invenit (found), in the 
other quarrenti (secking).”3 

“ Again, the Kingdom of Heaven is like to a merchant 
seeking good pearls. Who, when he had found one pearl 
of great price, went his way, and sold all that he had, and 
bought it.’’4 

In ancient times precious stones of all kinds were greatly 
prized, especial value being set on pearls. The taste of 


1 Matt. xili. 46. * Grépin, Entrietiens suy les Paraboles, p. 110. 
3Tbid. Cf. Fillion in Matt. 4 Matt. xiii. 45, 46. 
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those ages differed much from that of modern times, people 
then having a preference for certain things which have 
little attraction for us. Certain gems, of which we think 
very little, were greatly valued, and coloured stones, 
valueless in our eyes, were almost equally prized. However, 
the diamond, ruby, emerald, sapphire, amethyst, and topaz 
always held a high place in the esteem of all lovers of 
precious stones, whether men or women, for the two sexes 
were equally slaves to the passion for jewels. That men 
were, perhaps, even more so, is evidenced by the monu- 
ments of India, whence this passion originated, and whence 
it spread. A love for jewels was an especial characteristic 
of periods of decadence. The Cesars! rivalled the Sultans 
and the Rajahs in this kind of personal adornment, more 
suitable to women than to men. Again, really great men 
have employed the cleverest jewellers to ornament their 
swords or their mantles with precious stones. Louis XIV 
and Napoleon I are examples of such. We are not surprised 
to see stones celebrated for their splendour and their rarity 
gleaming in the tiara of the Sovereign Pontiffs. But these 
instances are exceptions which bear no comparison with 
the fancy for heaping precious stones of every kind in 
coffers, solely for the purpose of flattering the pride of the 
caliphs and their favourites. 

Amongst all these precious gems public opinion has 
always accorded first place to fine pearls. Pliny? enumer- 
ates the qualities? which should distinguish these, and which, 
he says, raise them above all that is most precious, and 
make heaven a fitter home for them than the sea, an allusion 
to their legendary origin.* 

When they combine the qualities dear to the naturalist 
—size, clear white colour, roundness, transparency, and 
weight—they are termed paragons (types or models) and 
virgin pearls, which no profane hand should touch lest the 
lustre of their beauty should be dimmed. Fabulous sums 

1Nero’s famous emerald might be put with the Koh-i-noor of the 
Great Mogul. 

2 Pliny, De pretio margaritarum ix. 15: ‘“‘ Margaritarum omnis dos 
consistit in candore, magnitudine, orbe, levore, pondere.”’ 

3 Hist. Nat. ix. 15; cf. Amm. Marcellinus, xxiii., 6, 85. 


4It was said that the pearl was a dewdrop which had congealed as it 
fell from heaven. 
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were paid for such pearls as those to which St. Agnes 
alluded, when she spoke of the gifts she had received from 
her heavenly Spouse. ‘‘ He placed in my ears pearls of 
priceless value.”1 The famous pearl which Cleopatra 
dissolved in vinegar was worth a million francs, whilst 
those given by Caligula to his wife, Lollia Paulina, were 
valued at 40 million sesterces, or about ten million francs. 
According to Horace, one of Metella’s ear-rings was worth 
250,000 francs,? a much less sum in comparison, but still 
a fortune. There are no such pearls in these days, not 
even amongst those belonging to the Queens of Spain and 
England, who are said to possess the finest known specimens. 

The pearls most sought for? came from the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea, and especially from Southern India, that is 
to say, from Madura and Ceylon. It is from this island 
that the largest supply is obtained in these days. The 
pearl fishery is carried on under the supervision of the 
appointed officials, between Kartivoe and Kalpentyn, by 
native divers, at a depth of from fifteen to twenty fathoms. 
It is a laborious occupation, which scarcely affords a living 
to those engaged in it, but it enriches the masters and 
the merchants to whom they sell the precious molluscs. 
The merchants are not allowed to open the shells before 
buying them. He is a lucky purchaser whose lot contains 
pearls without a flaw, whilst in an equal measure is the 
ill-fortune of him who finds only baroque pearls, the name 
given to those of irregular shape and doubtful colour. 

We can understand, now, that the merchant (mar- 
garitarius) set before us in the Parable had good reason to 
rejoice when he discovered the paragon or model so long 
and vainly desired. Capharnaum, although, it is true, 
of considerable size, was only a second-rate mart, where 
he would not have an opportunity of handling any con- 
siderable number of pearl-oysters, such as would be afforded 
to his confréres in Madura or Ceylon. Also, it is not very 
probable that he did much business with the brokers who 
traded with the fishermen of the Mediterranean and of the 

1 Office, Nocturn, iii. respons. 


2 2 Sat. ili., 238-240, i.e., £10,000; 10,000,000 fr... £400,000. 
5 Avicula margaritifera of Lamarck (alias meleagrina furata). 
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Lake ; pearls of inferior quality being found both in the 
marine Maleagrina! and in the Unio margaritanus of fresh 
water. The last-named, as they never attain the size nor 
the perfection of the others, could not bring much profit to 
those who traded in them. It was possible to gain a living 
by them, but one would never grow rich by their sale, 
unless after a long time, by slow degrees, and then only in a 
limited. sense. 

This was not to the liking of our ambitious merchant. 
Hence, he was continually hovering round the flat baskets 
in which the jewellers of the Bazaar set forth their latest 
acquisitions.* Although not equal to the great bazaars 
of Asia Minor, still this one did not lack gorgeousness, every 
apartment was like that of the King’s daughter, and calculated 
to make one dizzy with its dazzling riches. One of the 
cleverest and most reliable writers of the present day 
describes ‘“‘ this small, obscure street, on each side of which 
are ugly shops, giving no hint in their wretched exterior 
of the fabulous riches which are concealed within. The 
jewels are shut in oaken coffers clamped and bound with 
iron, which are placed in the front part of the shop, under 
the shopkeeper’s eye. Some of them stand before their 
den, and when you pass, they hold out a diamond from 
Golconda, a sapphire from Ormuz, or a ruby from Mandalay 
which, at a negative sign from you, they withdraw just as 
quickly as they offered it. Others walk up and down 
slowly, stop you in the middle of the street, and having cast 
a suspicious glance around, they draw from their breast a 
lovely Brazilian topaz or a superb Macedonian turquoise, 
looking at you all the time with eyes like those of a demon 
tempting you. Others only give you a searching glance, 


' The salt-water pearl belongs to the Ostrea species, whilst that found 
in fresh water is of the Mytilus species, with which the European Muleties 
are allied ; these latter are becoming scarcer and scarcer, and only yield 
common specimens. Those of the United States (Unio margaritiferus), 
on the contrary, yield magnificent pearls, one being sold in Paris for ten 
thousand francs. However, the pearls of the Indian Ocean are preferred. 

* White pearls are most esteemed in Europe, whilst the Arabs and the 
Hindoos prefer yellow. The pearls of the Pinna nobilis species are usually 
pink. Black ones are also sometimes found. The white pearls are of the 
finest water, which is what really makes them so valuable. Cf. Gresswell, 
Exposition of the Parables, vol. ii. pp. 220-222; Bochart Hierozoicon 
Part ii. v. 5-8. 
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and not seeing in you a likely purchaser of precious stones, do 
not condescend to offer you anything. The opal necklaces, 
the flowers and stars of emeralds, the crescents and the 
diadems enriched with pearls from Ophir, the dazzling 
piles of aqua-marine stones, of chrysoberyls, of aventurine, 
of agates, of garnets, of lapis-lazuli: all remain hidden 
from the inquisitive gaze of those who have no money.”’? 

Besides those big shops, there are others where a little 
of everything is sold. “ Big rooms filled with chests and 
presses, and so dark that a light must be procured, and 
where you have scarcely room to turn round.” ? Sometimes 
it is in these shops that the intelligent collector, who per- 
severingly pursues his end, meets with the best opportunities 
and makes the best bargains. The big caravans, coming 
from Malabar or Cashmere, travelling towards Italy or 
Egypt, by way of Damascus or Gaza, stopped at Caphar- 
naum en route, and left part of their riches there, in the 
hands of some of the humbler merchants, as well as in those 
of the more wealthy brokers. That was the time to see, 
to question, and to recognise the man with whom one 
might deal advantageously, profiting by his inexperience, 
his want of money, his fatigue, and his hurry to regain 
his own country—by those thousand incidents which lead 
to cheap purchases. What perspicacity, and cunning when 
needed, were required in the midst of this crowd, where 
merchants and buyers rivalled one another in sharpness 
and insincerity. What prudence, or, better still, trickery, 
was necessary to baffle the inquiries and the exactions of 
the police and of the custom house officers. With what 
scepticism some offers should be treated. With what 
patience rebuffs and insults should be borne. What per- 
severance was required to begin all over again, as if nothing 
had been done, ever prepared and ready to avail oneself 
of the favourable moment and opportunity. If, as the 
proverb says, Fortune favours the brave, so also is she the 
friend of the persevering, to whom she usually grants 
SUCCESS. 

The merchant of the Gospel was as patient as he was 


1 Edm. de Amicis Constantinople, le gyand bazaar pp. 81 et seq. 
* Tbid. p. 93. 
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sharp-sighted ; he could search with one glance the lot 
submitted for his inspection, so as to recognise, amongst 
ordinary pearls and baroques, one deserving of closer 
examination. In the same way, he could conceal his 
feelings, beat down the price with apparent indifference, 
put off to another time the conclusion of the business, if he 
found that he had not managed matters well, or that 
circumstances were not in his favour, even though he was 
secretly impatient to hasten to the notary in order to 
have the sale of his property realised so as to secure the 
precious pearl, if he should find it. 

He had found it! There it was before his eyes—in his 
hand—white, round, weighty, of the desired water, even 
finer. It surpassed all that he had ever seen ; Cleopatra’s 
pearl could scarcely be compared to it. It was not merely 
a fine pearl,! it was a real virgin pearl, a paragon. It was, 
par excellence, the pearl of great pride,? a real morning 
dewdrop.* Tharsis and Ophir had nothing like it to offer 
to the emissaries of Hiram and Solomon.‘ He concluded 
the bargain in great haste, and taking his prize returned 
to his own country,® for, according to the Gospel, it would 
seem, that he came from afar to seek and to find the object 
of his desires. He sold all that he had, movable as well as 
immovable goods,® in order to realise the price asked for. 
With perfect skill in shading, the Sacred Text does not even 
pause to speak to us of the joy of the finder of the treasure, 
as if not to hinder the course of the narrative. We are left 
to complete the unfinished story for ourselves, and to follow 
the fortunate pearl-merchant in his subsequent movements. 

For his task was not yet ended, far from it. He had 
got possession of the wonderful pearl by which he hoped 
to make his fortune. But now he must find a purchaser 
willing to pay a price commensurate with its actual value. 
He would not find such a purchaser at Capharnaum, nor 
yet at Tiberias, where, true enough, the Tetrarch was doing 


1 Matt. xiii. 45: “‘ Good pearls.” 

2Tbid. 46: ‘‘ One pearl of great price.” 

3 St. Isidore Hispal, in Mait. 

43 Kings ix. 28 and x. 2; 2 Paralip. viii. 18 and ix. 21. 
5 Matt. xiii. 46: ‘“‘ Went his way.” 

® Ibid. ‘‘ And sold all that he had.” 
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mad things, in order to gratify the caprices of Herodias 
and Salome. But he would not be able to buy that pearl ; 
his means would not permit him. Besides, if he did buy it, 
he would probably offer it to Cesar. Therefore, would 
it not be better for the merchant to offer it himself and so 
have the merit of an act of delicate homage to the sovereign 
greatness of Tiberius? In any case it would be necessary 
to feel his way at the court of Antipas, and afterwards at 
that of the Emperor, by means of intermediaries who would 
not want too much profit out of the business. If, on reflec- 
tion, it should prove more to his advantage to try in 
Alexandria, or Antioch, or in Corinth, amongst those 
haughty spendthrifts who were ruining themselves by an 
expenditure extravagant enough to astonish the heir of 
Augustus, who was, it was said, a little inclined to avarice— 
well, that would entail expensive and fatiguing journeys. 
Certainly he was not afraid of trouble, and would regard 
himself as mad if he did not complete his work with the 
same zeal with which he had undertaken it. On the 
contrary, his zeal was increased by the mere consideration 
of the treasure which he had been able to acquire, a con- 
sideration which enraptured him more and more. 

Here again Our Divine Lord breaks off abruptly, and 
begins at once the narration of a third Parable, which has 
a resemblance to the Parable of the Cockle, but yet differs 
from it sufficiently to permit of our recognizing it as being 
of a distinct character and having quite a different drift.1 


1Cf. Fillion, Cornély, Grépin, op. cit. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DRAW-NET 


“ Acain, the Kingdom of Heaven is like to a net cast into 
the sea, and gathering together of all kinds of fishes. Which 
when it was filled they drew out, and sitting by the shore 
they chose out the good into vessels, but the bad they cast 
forth. So shall it be at the end of the world. The angels 
shall go out and shall separate the wicked from among the 
just. And shall cast them into the furnace of fire: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

The difference between the Parable of the Cockle and 
that of the Draw-net is quite easily recognised, and consists 
in the fact that the tares were sown after the wheat, that 
their presence amongst it was due to the act of an evil- 
minded person, that the master of the household decided 
that it should not be touched until harvest time, fearing 
that his men might injure the good grain if they were too 
precipitate in separating one from the other, which, more- 
over, was impossible just then. On the other hand, the 
fish, which were of all sorts and of varying value, had long 
inhabited the same waters, were caught quite naturally in 
the same net, where they were all mixed together unknown 
to the fishermen, who sorted them out at the end of the 
fishing. The fishermen had foreseen that there would be 
this medley of good and bad, and did not trouble 
themselves about it. 

The conclusion is the same in each Parable, with shades 
of meaning that have attracted the attention of com- 
mentators, but which, as they stand out in relief in our 
framework, do not demand from us any special study. 

It was at home, far from the crowd, that the Divine 
Master pictured to His disciples the fishing boats returning 
after the labours of the night.2. Night was indeed the time 
for fishing on the lake, and at dawn the vessels returned 
to the shore more or less laden with fish, which was at once 

1 Matt. xiii. 47-50. 

* Luke v. 5: ,“‘ We have laboured all the night and have taken nothing.” 

7i 
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deposited on the sand, and divided into heaps, according 
to their kind and quality, before being distributed in vessels 
or baskets according to the wishes of the buyer. . 

The Bahr-Taberich! has always been celebrated for the 
abundance of fish of every kind found in its waters. These 
were justly held in great esteem by the Israelites, who 
consumed a very large quantity. They were carried all 
over the country, even to Jerusalem, where there was a 
special market for them, situated near the Fish Gate men- 
tioned in Paralipomenon.? It was probably in this market 
that Peter and John, with their compatriots of Galilee, 
used to sell their fish, which was served at the table of the 
High Priests,? and which must therefore have been of the 
finest and most delicate kind. 

“ Three kinds of fish are found in these waters, with 
several varieties, of which the greater number seem peculiar 
to the lake. In the first place, the Clarias macracanthus of the 
genus Silurus,4 recognisable by the fleshy beard round the 
mouth, is found there ; then there are five or six varieties 
of Capoeta damascena,®> which has shining scales, and of 
Chromis,® of which the finest kind is that called Pater 
familias,? which for several weeks carries and feeds more 
than two hundred fry in the buccal cavity.’’* 

Some of the species belong to tropical regions ; the one 
to which the Arabs have given the name of £i-ialiry, is 
found only in the Nile.® Fresh-water mussels, Anodontes 
and Uniones, which sometimes contain small pearls, are 
also found in Lake Tiberias, on the shores of which are 


1 John vi. 1: ‘‘ The sea of Galilee which is that of Tiberias.” Cf. 
“ The sea of Galilee ’’ Matt. iv. 18. 

29 Paralip. xxxiii. 14: ‘‘ From the entering in of the fish gate.” 

3Nonnus Paraphrasis in Joann; Le Camus Vie de N. S. J.-C. 

4 Giinther (Catalogue des poissons, etc.) the burbur of the Arab a kind 
of fish which cries. Silurus, sheaf-fish or shad. Cf. Liévin (Guide), Loti 
(La Galilee, p. 88), etc. 

5 Of the species Cabot or Chabot. 

6 St. Peter’s fish belongs to this species (Chromit Simonis), so named 
because the Apostle found the didrachma to pay the tribute in its mouth. 
Cf. Matt. xvii. 26. 

7 Discovered and named by Dr. Lortet (Poissons et reptiles du lac de 
Tibévaide). 

8 Liévin, Guide, vol. ili. p. 132. 

°It is a species of shad, of round shape, with red flesh, and very good 
flavour. 
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crabs identical with our common European crab, but whose 
shell is much stronger. In the sand are myriads of little 
univalves belonging to various maritime species of the shell 
snail.t How is it that these are found in fresh water at 
such a distance from the sea? That is a problem which I 
shall not try to solve, as my knowledge of conchology does 
not extend so far. 

Generally speaking, these fish, of different size, and 
varied flavour, are delicious. “‘ They are a treat,’ says 
Felix Bovet,? and he is justified daily in his appreciation 
by the experience of those pilgrims who partake of the 
Chromis Simonis fried, and washed down with wine brought 
from Nazareth or Cana (for no longer are there vines or 
fig-trees on the slopes of Arbela or Magdala). 

Fishing is practised on the lake in the same manner as 
on all great stretches of water, but the more usual way is 
with net, that is the cast-net and the seine. Near the shore 
the first method prevails, but in the deep water the draw- 
nets are used, and, evidently, it is this latter method of 
fishing that is spoken of in the Gospel. The net held in 
the depths of the lake® is drawn by boats to which the ends 
are fastened. When near the shore some of the sailors land 
and beat the water to prevent the escape of the fish, and to 
drive them towards the shore, where many are stranded 
and caught before the seine has come to land. 

At this moment the whole crew assist in drawing the 
net to shore and in sorting the fish. The catch, indeed, 
is far from being marketable in its entirety. It is true 
that almost all the fish of the Bahr-Tabarieh (Lake Tiberias) 
are edible, but there are some of less value, inferior size 
and of bad quality,* even disgusting, owing to their offensive 
smell, some even may be decomposed. There may be 


1 Which permits Liévin to describe them as snails, although the Helicea 
or shell snail belong essentially to land. See Voyage en Terre-Sainte, 

. 362. 
P 2 Voyage en Terve-Sainte, p. 362. 

3 Luke v. 4: “‘ Launch out into the deep.” 

*“ Tmmunda chromis,’”’ says Ovid (Halieuticon), speaking of a certain 
variety. 

5 Silurus putridus, malodorant, caught in the shallow depths of the mud 
towards the north. The silurus or shad was unclean and forbidden by 
the Law, because it had no scales. (Lev. xi. r2.) 
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dead fish floating on the surface of the water or midway 
in the depths, and the net may draw these in with the rest. 
Hence it is necessary to examine the lot, not in a per- 
functory and summary manner, but each one must be 
carefully examined separately,1 so that all those destined 
for market should be perfectly good and sound. The fry 
are thrown back into the sea, and those that are of no use 
are left for the birds of prey and the wild cats? that are 
prowling near. | 

When the examination is over, the fish to be sold in the 
surrounding districts is collected in earthen or copper 
vessels, whilst those that are to be taken to distant places? 
are placed carefully in panniers or baskets. 

To put it briefly, things were done in the same way 
at Capharnaum as at every place along the coast, and the 
Gospel sets before us a scene familiar to those who dwelt 
by the seashore or on the banks of rivers or pools. Such 
a scene has often stirred the imagination of artists and 
poets. Homer, Ovid, Lucian,‘ have all described it, long 
before many others, too numerous to mention. Yet all 
these writers do not appear to have exhausted the subject, 
which is, in reality, inexhaustible, as is everything relating 
to the ocean, that faithful image of life, ever different, and 
yet ever the same, whether in its moments of gracious calm 
or in the terrible demonstration of its wrath, as fruitful a 
nursing mother as the earth, and like her the insatiable 
devourer of the beings who are rocked on her breast inces- 
santly between life and death. 

Our Divine Lord has taken care in the explanation of 
this Parable to remove from us every difficulty ; every- 
thing is as transparent as the waters of the lake in the 
fairest hours of the day. 

By the ministry of the fishers of men,® who are the successors 


> 


1“ Consedi . . . utque recenserem captivos ordine pisces,” says Ovid 
(Metam. ix. 30). 

2 Ezechiel xxxii. 3-4: ‘I will throw thee out on the land . .. and 
I will cause all the fowls of the air to dwell upon thee . . . and the beasts 
of all the earth.” 

3 Matt. xiii. 48: ‘‘ They chose out the good into vessels, but the bad 
they cast forth.” 

4Homer, Odys. xxii.; Ovid, Halieuticon; Lucian, Dialog. Mar., etc 

5 Matt. iv. 19°and Mark i. 17: ‘‘ Fishers of men,” 
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of the Apostles, a multitude from all nations and of all 
kinds, to use the words of St. Matthew, are brought to 
the Kingdom of God or to the Church according to God’s 
wishes.? The good and the bad are taken in the Gospel-net 
—those who’ become faithful disciples and the implacable 
enemies of the truth, mingled in confusion with the cowardly 
and the indifferent, the worthless, who are hardly more to 
be esteemed than those who habitually dwell in error and 
in evil, fixed, it would seem, in death. This life is not 
the time for the division of the good from the bad, and 
until the last hour God allows the net to draw its doubtful 
haul to the shores of eternity. But the day will come when 
the angels shall take the place of the fishermen of Tiberias 
and Bethsaida, as they will take the place of the reapers 
of the Ghér, and they will cast into the fire all that are 
unworthy of the Sovereign Master’s? regards. 

“Terrible Parable,” says St. John Chrysostom 4 ; ““more 
calculated to cause terror,” adds St. Gregory the Great, 
“than to induce one to study it.”5 Our Lord has been 
pleased to explain His words to us Himself, without anyone 
asking Him to do so, and this is precisely why they are 
“so appalling in their brevity.’* That is what makes 
them “so much more forcible and penetrating.” “To 
hear that the wicked should be cast out,” continues St. 
Chrysostom, “ might lead you to think that the conclusion 
was not very important. Hence it is that the Son of God 
specifies precisely the nature of the consequences. It is the 
furnace of fire which awaits them, with its inconsolable weeping 
and its vain gnashing of teeth.’’? 

We see that here, as in the Parable of the Cockle, it is 
a question of life or death. The sentence, with certain 
shades of difference, which the reader will easily grasp, is 
still the same. The good, those who show by their docility 
and their perseverance that they are really sons of the 
kingdom, shall enter into the joy of the Lord, that is to say, 

1 Matt. xiii. 47: ‘‘ Of all kind.” 

2 Matt. xxviii. 19: “‘ Going therefore, teach ye all nations.” 

*St. Jerome in Matt.; St. John Chrysostom, Homil. xlvii. 

4“ @oBepa mrapoB\y.”” 

° “ Timendum est potius quam exponendum!” (Homil. xi. in Evang.). 


®Grepin, Entretiens, p. 133. 
7St. John Chrysostom, Homil. xlvii. in Matt. no. 2. 
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into eternal glory and happiness. The wicked depart into 
the abyss of eternal confusion and unutterable torment. 
For the pure wheat and the fish without blemish, the table 
of the King of kings ; for the cockle and the refuse of the 
fishing, the fire of the furnace’ and the putrefaction of 
the sink, whence shall ascend the fetid odour of their 
rottenness, and the groans wrung from them by their 
tortures. 

Thus ends the series of the Parables of the Kingdom, 
which are, according to the commentators, a complete 
summary of the Gospel, for they contain in substance 
all that the Sacred Book teaches and professes.1 ‘‘ We 
can now,” says one of these commentators, “‘ intelligently 
appreciate the beauty of the Gospel Parables, and can 
understand the justice of St. Bernard’s words regarding 
them. ‘ We admire their beauty,’ says the Saint, ‘ even 
when we have but an exterior or superficial knowledge 
of them, but if we penetrate deeper we shall find fruit 
delightful to see and to taste.’ ”’? 

There is nothing in human language which can be com- 
pared to them, from the triple point of view of simplicity, 
grace, and interior riches. They are finished and inimitable 
models, charming pictures, in which the dominant idea is 
brought into relief by the most striking contrasts, by means 
of the most varied colouring. But attractive as is their 
external form, the truths which they contain are a thousand 
times more admirable. They are inexhaustible mines of 
doctrine, of consolation, of counsel. “Each time we meditate 
anew on them we discover secret splendours hitherto un- 
suspected. ‘“‘ Simple for the simple, they are yet profound 
enough for profound thinkers ; they are, like the whole 
of the Sacred Scriptures, as a stream which a lamb can 
ford, but in which an elephant may swim at ease.” 

Let us add with St. Chrysostom: “‘ The Parables are, 
for our souls, like an ocean of spiritual knowledge, whence 
we can draw forth the rarest pearls and the most precious 

1 Fillion in Matt. xiii. (Prologue i.). 

2“ Superfices ipsa, tanquam a foris considerata, decora est valde: 
et si quis fregerit nucem, intus invenit quod jucundius sit et multo 


amplius delectabile.”’ 
8 Lisco, Die, Pavabeln Jesu, p. 16 (2nd edition). 
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stones ;”! and with a modern Protestant writer, “ The 
truth shines forth through the allegories of the Parables, 
like the sun whose bright rays penetrate the eye darkened 
by cataract.”’2 

How many men are there who have grown old in the 
study of every system of earthly philosophy, but who are 
ignorant of all that concerns Jesus Christ and His teaching. 
They are spiritually blind. Oh! that such would cry 
aloud with the blind man in the Gospel, “ Lord, that I may 
see.” That such is His desire we learn from Our Lord 
Himself in His farewell discourse to the disciples about to 
depart for the neighbouring countries where their mission 
was to begin.* After having explained to them the Parable 
of the Draw-net, the Divine Master put the question, 
“Have ye understood all these things?” 

Some commentators are of opinion that Our Lord put 
this question after the first three great allegories. We have 
studied it already, regarding it as the conclusion of the new 
method of instruction. For those who place the question 
at that particular point, there is no necessity to study the 
Parables of the Leaven, the Hidden Treasure, and the 
Draw-net, which, in their opinion, are of less importance, 
and which, from their limited extent, do not afford them 
much scope for special treatment. 

We prefer to regard them all as being of equal importance ; 
therefore it is necessary for us to return to the interrogation 
which evidently was intended to include the whole series. 
“ Have ye understood all these things?” They answered 
unreservedly : “ Yes.”5 ‘‘ Therefore,’ continued Our Lord 
“* (do not forget that) every scribe instructed in the Kingdom 
of Heaven is like to a man that is a householder, who 
bringeth forth out of his treasure new things and old.’’6 

The scribe’ of the Old Law was, at once, the transcriber 


1 St. John Chrysostom, De prec. Serm, ii. 

*Dr. Taylor, The Parables of Our Saviour (quoted by Trench, Notes 
on the Parables). 

8 Mark x. 51; Luke xviii. qr. 

4 Matt. x. 5; Luke ix. 2, x. 1; John xx. 21. 

5 Matt. xiii. 51. 

© Matt. xiii; 52. 

* Sopher, in the plural Sopherim, from the verb Sdphédr, to transcribe, 
to reckon. 
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and the interpreter of the Sacred Scriptures. He began 
by merely copying accurately the most approved manu- 
scripts. He performed his task with such conscientiousness 
that he knew the number of letters contained in 
each book, each chapter, and each verse. Not “ one jot 
or one tittle,”2 to use the words of the Gospel, escaped 
his observation, and we owe the preservation of the primitive 
text to this scrupulous care of the copyist. 

From copying he naturally passed to exegesis,* and then, 
without much effort, he became a teacher or doctor of 
the law, properly so-called. In the end they monopolised 
the teaching, to the detriment of the priests, and constituted 
themselves the successors of the prophets—as the Pirke- 
Aboth calls the Men of the Great Synagogue—in their pride 
at seeing their learning held in esteem by the first school 
in Jerusalem. 

Their influence dated from a remote period, and had 
increased after the return of the Jews from captivity, under 
the leadership of Esdras, the great grandson of Aaron, who, 
like his forefathers, had received the supreme honour of 
the sacerdotal dignity. He was equally illustrious as a 
scribe, for his learning, as he was for his origin and his 
mission.* The scribes played a political part in the events 
which marked the restoration of the Jewish nationality, from 
the time of Mathathias to Hyrcanus II, in rivalry with 
their irreconcilable enemies, the Sadducees, who finally 
obtained supremacy, in the time of the Herods. 

Their pride kept pace with their ever-increasing influence. 
The Sadducees might be regarded with greater favour at 
the court, but the scribes were far more powerful in public 
opinion. Hence, although they held no official position, 
they did not hesitate to take the first place in all assemblies ® 
in the synagogues and at special festival times, such as 
marriage feasts and anniversaries, to which they were 
invited. In their schools they surrounded themselves with 

1Matt. v. 18: ‘“‘ One jot or one tittle shall not pass of the law.” 

2 Tlarpiwv éényntat vopwv,” Josephus, Ant. Jud., vxil. 6, 2. 

3Tannaim, Legis doctores. Matt. xxii. 35; Luke v. 17. 

47 Esdras vii. 6: ‘‘ This Esdras went up from Babylon, and he was 
a ready scribe in the law of Moses.” 


5 Matt. xxiii. 6; Mark xii. 39; Luke xi. 43; cf. Pirke-Aboth, Sotah 
and Zebamoth. 
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as much state as if they were princes or high priests. 1 
When they appeared, with gorgeous retinue, ? in the streets 
and public places they were greeted with profound respect 
by the crowd who followed them in procession to their 
houses. They were addressed as Rebbs, Rabbis, Abbas, 
Savants, masters, great ones, or fathers, with a thousand 
intonations of flattery, which added to the complimentary 
appellation. Our Divine Lord, whilst condemning the vain 
desire and seeking for these titles? did not refuse to receive 
them, as being homage unconsciously rendered to Him 
in His quality of the Supreme Master and Teacher. He 
was indeed the “Scribe instructed in the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” and it could not displease Him to be recognised 
as such by those who, in paying Him this mark of deference, 
understood what it implied. 

Similarly, He does not hesitate, under existing circum- 
stances, to give the same title to His Apostles, by comparing 
them to scribes who had been prepared by serious study 
for the knowledge of supernatural truth.4 He Himself had 
been preparing them for a long time by imbuing them 
with the conviction that they were the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world.® and, consequently, that it devolved 
upon them still more than on the members of the ancient 
priesthood “to keep their lips” ever ready to respond to 
the appeal of those who asked to be instructed.6 Under 
the Old Law the sacerdotal dignity did not. indeed involve 
that of scribe, just as the latter did not necessarily imply 
priesthood. But this double crown invested him who wore 
it with such incomparable glory that the priesthood without 
the doctorate was deprived of the greater part of its prestige 
in the eyes of Israel.? But He had destined for them that 
they should enjoy the honour in its plenitude. He had 

1“ The first chairs in the synagogue,”’ Matt. xxiii. 6; “to have the 
highest places at suppers . . . feasts,’ Mark xii. 39, and Luke xx. 46. 

* Luke xx. 46: ‘‘ Who desire to walk in long robes” ; Matt.. xxiii. Cie 
“ They enlarge their fringes.” 

3 Matt. xxiii. 8: ‘Be not you called Rabbi.” 

*Matt. xiii. 52: ‘‘ Every scribe instructed.” 

° Matt. v. 13-14: “ You are the salt of the earth . . . you are the light 
of the world.” 

* Malach. ii. 7: “ For the lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, and 


they shall seek the law at his mouth.” C 
*Smith, Dict. ‘‘ Scribes’’; Stapfer, La Palestine, ii. 3: 
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led them to the altar of the Divine Sacrifice by the mystical 
ascent of the school! wherein He Himself was, at once, the 
Truth who is the object of study, the Way by which they 
attain that truth, and the Life which proceeds from it.? 

In return for their elevation He expected from them 
zeal in the mission which He was giving them to fulfil. 
“‘ Going therefore, teach ye all nations.”"? Remember that 
the wise man does not labour for himself only, but for all 
those who seek for the truth. Do not hide the light under 
a bushel, but put the lamp on high that it may shine on 
all that are in the house. ® 

To attain this end the scribe must be really learned ; 
he must have a profound and extensive knowledge of the 
doctrine. Like the rich and provident father of a family, 
he must have a large reserve, a real treasury of all things 
useful as well as necessary for those entrusted to his care ; 
food, utensils, clothes, ornaments, perfumes, remedies ; 
everything which might be reasonably desired should be 
at the disposal of all under his control and his direction. 
In this store-house the past should join hands with the 
present—the old with the new, the ancient ways with the 
modern—because both alike have their charm and their 
use according to circumstances or tastes, or still more, 
according to the infinitely varied necessities. God, the 
Father of the family, in whom are all riches and magnifi- 
cence, and at the same time all goodness and justice, appoints 
a steward to His House. It is clear that each one therein 
shall receive at the opportune time the measure he needs 
of the wheat which is heaped in His barn, and of the wine 
which superabounds in His cellars.® 

Therefore, the real apostle, like the scribe, must be worthy 
of this name. He should be a man of letters, linguist, 
historian, exegetist, philosopher, as well as theologian. He 
must even surpass the scribe in learning, for he stands before 

1Eccles. i. 12: “‘ When he went up to the holy altar.”’ 

2 John xiv. 6: ‘“‘I am the way, and the truth, and the life.” 

8 Matt. xxviii. 19; Mark xiii. 10: “‘ Unto all nations the gospel must 
first be preached.” 

4 Eccles. xxiv. 47: ‘‘I have not laboured for myself only, but for all 
that seek out the truth.” 


5 Matt. v. 15: “ That it may shine to all that are in the house.” 
6 Luke xii. 14. 
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a world which is, at once, more educated and more ignorant, 
more inquiring and more superficial, more agitated and 
more indifferent, than was the world to which the doctor 
in Israel addressed himself. In proportion as the truth 
reveals itself to the mind, and as the light shines therein 
with greater brilliancy, so does error redouble its efforts 
against it by multiplying sophisms and. falsehoods in order 
to obscure and finally extinguish the radiancy of that light. 
One might say, from a certain point of view, that the 
progress of human knowledge is a descent into darkness, 
all the greater that the sun is rising higher above the horizon. 

The conquests of modern knowledge, fruitful as they are 
in prodigies and capable of deceiving even the elect of 
God, too often only serve to half-obscure the cause of truth 


-and goodness, when they do not indeed injure it. Who 


will throw light in the midst of all this troubled darkness 
upon the end and the road thereto? The apostle will 
accomplish this, but only on condition that he is able to 
answer every question and to refute every objection. 
Terrifying task ! The preparation for it alone causes fear, 
and yet it must be performed to the Divine Master’s satis- 
faction if His apostles, as the reward of their efforts, would 
be judged worthy to save souls! and hear the words, “‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, . . . enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.’ ? 

1y Peter i. 9: ‘“‘ Receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation 


of your souls.” 
2 Matt. xxv. 21. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE LOST SHEEP—-THE LOST PIECE OF MONEY 


“And He went through the cities 
and towns teaching, and making 
His journey to Jerusalem.”— 
Luke xiii. 22. 


THE series of Parables intended to bring into relief the 
mercy of God towards sinners begins by a collection of 
fragments relating to pastoral life. Taken from three 
different Evangelists—St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John 
—these fragments form a whole which might, at first, seem 
more fictitious than real, but in which the unity of thought 
establishes that of the narrative. We give the text, in which 
the reader will easily see the connection of the parts, before 
offering any explanation. 

“The Son of Man,” says St. Matthew, “ is come to save 
that which was lost. What think you? If a man have 
an hundred sheep, and one of them should go astray : 
doth he not leave the ninety-nine in the mountains, and 
go to seek that which is gone astray? And if it be so 
that he find it: Amen, I say to you, he rejoiceth more 
for that than for the ninety-nine that went not astray. 
Even so it is not the will of your Father who is in heaven, 
that one of these little ones should perish.’’! 

St. Luke says the same thing, in very nearly the same 
words, after a short introduction which might have served 
for St. Matthew. 

“Now the publicans and sinners drew near unto Him 
to hear Him. And the Pharisees and the scribes murmured, 
saying : This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.” 
Then Our Lord spoke to them in a parable : ““ What man 
of you that hath an hundred sheep: and if he shall lose 
one of them, doth he not leave the ninety-nine in the 


1 Matt. xviii. 11-14. 
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desert, and go after that which was lost until he find it? 
And when he had found it, lay it upon his shoulders, 
rejoicing : And coming home, call together his friends and 
neighbours, saying to them: Rejoice with me, because 
I have found my sheep that was lost ?”? And in conclusion, 
Our Lord adds : “‘ I say to you, that even so there shall be 
joy in heaven upon one sinner that doth penance, more 
than upon ninety-nine just who need not penance. ’’? 

In St. John, the same thought is resumed and completed. 
In his Gospel we read the following words, spoken by Our 
Lord. : “ He that entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, 
but climbeth up another way, the same is a thief and a 
robber. But he that entereth in by the door is the shepherd 
of the sheep. To him the porter openeth ; and the sheep 
hear his voice; and he calleth his own sheep by name, 
and leadeth them out. And when he hath led out his 
own sheep, he goeth before them: and the sheep follow 
him, because they know his voice. But a stranger they 
follow not, but fly from him, because they know not the 
voice of strangers. Amen, amen, I say to you, I am the 
door of the sheep. All others, as many as have come, are 
thieves and robbers : and the sheep heard them not. I am 
the door. By Me, if any man enter in, he shall be saved ; 
and he shall go in, and go out, and shall find pastures. The _ 
thief cometh not, but for to steal, and to kill, and to destroy. 
I am come that they may have life, and may have it more 
abundantly. I amthe goodshepherd. The good shepherd 
giveth his life for his sheep. But the hireling, and he that 
is not the shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, seeth 
the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, and flieth ; and the 
wolf catcheth, and scattereth the sheep. And the hireling 
flieth, because he is a hireling, and he hath no care for 
the sheep. I am the good shepherd ; and I know mine, 
and mine know Me. As the Father knoweth Me, and 
I know the Father; and I lay down My life for My 
sheep. . . . Therefore doth the Father love Me: because 
I lay down My life... . This commandment have I 
received of My Father.”’? 

We see that these three fragments form a complete whole. 


1 Luke xv. 1-7. 2 John x. 1-18. 
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In the first two the good shepherd does not appear upon 
_ the scene except by supposition. Such is the kind of 
shepherd he should -be, and such is the conception 
formed of him by those who are listening to Our 
Lord. The thought of applying this image of the good 
shepherd to the speaker easily suggests itself, the more so 
that He Himself helps them to it, to the very point of 
appearing to force them to make the application. Never- 
theless, He does not describe Himself explicitly as the good 
shepherd in the first two narratives. It is St. John who takes 
it upon himself to dispel any doubt that may have existed. 
He makes use of Our Lord’s own words in support of his 
testimony. Nothing could be clearer or more exact, both 
in the whole and in detail. Jesus Christ is the true 
Shepherd ; any other who differs from Him is but a thief 
or a hireling. The hireling is not the owner of the flock ; 
he is not obliged to know it, to guide it, or to protect it, 
as if it were his own. Hence the sheep have no more 
knowledge of him than he has of them. The Divine Master 
knows them all, and names each one individually. As He 
loves them, they, in return, are attached to Him, and follow 
Him promptly and faithfully. He protects them when they 
are threatened with any danger, and sacrifices His own life 
to save them. Therefore, He is not only the true, but also 
the good Shepherd. He calls Himself by this name several 
times, and confirms it by saying that He is the door of the 
sheepfold ; for this door is only opened at His order and by 
His permission, no one else having this authority or giving 
it. Therefore, all must pass by Him if they would not be 
taken for thieves or robbers. 

Such is the mission which He has received from His 
Heavenly Father, and which He fulfils in such a manner 
that not one of the little ones entrusted to His care and 
protection shall be lost. 

We shall try now to explain the Parable thus recon- 
stituted, and God grant that we may in no way detract 
from its charm, and, above all, from its power. 

The Divine Master, if we may judge from the frequent 
allusions in the Gospel to pastoral life,! seems to have 


1 Matt. xviii. 12, 13; Luke xv. 11-32; Mark vi. 34; John x. 2-16. 
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taken a pleasure in representing Himself in the guise of a 
shepherd, devoted to the care of his sheep, knowing them 
all by name, and known to them by the sound of his voice, 
walking before them to guide them to suitable pasturage, 
defending them from the dangers which threatened them, 
hastening to seek them when they strayed, ready for every- 
thing in order to protect them and to be at their service. 
He is a true shepherd, and not a hireling. The sheep are 
His own property, and He keeps them in a fold, of which 
He alone has the right to open the door. He is not like 
the thief who steals in unseen, in order to ravish and to 
kill ; neither is He the hireling, who is more careful 
of himself than of the flock, who is ready to fly the 
moment he sees the wolf, because the sheep do not belong 
to him, and he does not want to endanger his own life in 
their defence. He is ready to die to save them from death. 
His motive in living is their protection and their well-being. 

In the tenth chapter of St. John! Our Lord has brought 
each of these characteristics into lifelike relief with a tender 
condescension. The picture is perfect in every detail, 
nothing is wanting to it: colouring, life, not to speak of 
its exactitude, and its realism. 

Our Divine Lord had never been a shepherd, but, in 
His childhood, He had had much opportunity of studying 
pastoral life, and we see with what scrupulous attention, 
or rather with what predilection, He had penetrated to the 
very innermost of that life so different from His own. Apart 
from the friendship which existed between Him and the 
shepherds of these flocks, their mode of life was to Him 
an image of His ministry amongst souls, those mystical 
sheep and lambs whom, ere long, He must feed and defend ; 
sheep and lambs so weak, so innocent, so frail, so liable to 
fall, exposed to so much deception, yet whose confidence 
and sweetness would charm His Sacred Heart. How many 
sheep there were whose straying would cause Him the 
greatest anguish, as their return to the fold would occasion 
Him the greatest joy of His life. 

There are many exquisite passages in the Holy Scriptures 
which recall to us pastoral life: Abel, Rebecca, Jacob, 


1 John x. I-27. 
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Rachel, Joseph, Moses, David, are so many delightful types 
who foreshadowed the Divine Shepherd. The Sheep and 
the lamb figure on almost every page as the images of 
patience and purity,! from the lamb of the Paschal rites? 
to the Lamb to whom “ thousands of thousands” render 
homage and adoration, as we read in the Apocalypse ;3 
from the lamb of the Prophet, Nathan‘ to that which was 
offered in ransom for the first-born of the Israelites on the 
day of their presentation in the Temple.* Very often, too, 
the lamb is represented as a figure of the Saviour of men, 
the Victim immolated for the salvation of the world, pre- 
figured by the daily sacrifice of the sheep and the lambs 
immolated in the Temple of Jehovah.® 

The sacred writers show by the many details which they 
record of the ways, the habits, the likings of sheep and lambs, 
how much their observation of these things was quickened 
by their partiality for these humble animals. Each species, 
each kind, receives special mention, together with its 
particular characteristics, the ram (aries), the sheep (ovis), 
the lamb (agnus), a ewe lamb (agna), a lambkin (agnus 
anniculus).” Their pastures and their folds ; the mode of 
life of their shepherds, whether owners or hirelings ; their 
dangers and their enemies, such as the bear, the lion, the 
leopard, the hyena, the wolf. We find the ram, a veritable 
king of the flocks, described in these sacred pages as rivalling 
the cock and the lion in the stateliness of his steps ;® in 
them also figure the sheep, whose fleece has been washed 
in limpid streamlets,® and whose fruitfulness is the subject 
of praise ;!° there also we read of the lambs skipping round 
their mothers,!? or resting in the arms of the shepherd!2— 
beautiful sketches skilfully contrasted with the bold out- 
lines of the wild beasts which, in the darkness of the night, 
threaten the straying sheep, or the lamb badly guarded by 
the careless or cowardly hireling. 

The descriptions in the Gospel surpass those of the Old 


PASM 7: SE XOG a xian S-ApOC Vv. 6. “2 Mings|xiiy.2, 
> Exod. xiv. 13 ; Levit. xii. 6; 1 Peter i. 19; Is. liii. 17 + John. x 16% 


John i. 29; Apoc. v. 12 and xiii. 8. S Hxod, xx: 9. 
"In Hebrew, taleh, whence talitha, young girl. Mark v 41 :“‘ Talitha 
cumi.” SPIO. XEX. SI. "Cant. vi. 5. ‘%°Ibid. 11 Ps. cxiii. 4. 
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Testament in number, variety, and accuracy. In reading 
the Gospel, we have before us the scenes which still take 
place daily in Palestine, around the towns and in the fields, 
wherever pastoral life may be studied. Nothing has changed 
during the ages, and we ourselves can testify from personal 
observation to the fidelity to life of the inspired narrative. 

It is morning. The sun is rising, and in the freshness of 
day’s first waking hours the shepherds are opening the 
doors of the sheepfold, in which their flocks have been 
penned during the night. Instantly there is a wild rush 
after the sheep which was nearest the exit and in the greatest 
hurry to get out. It is with much difficulty that the 
shepherds can restore a little order into that helter-skelter 
confusion in which the flocks are mingled, without any 
regard as to their owners or what is their destination. An 
eye-witness of this picturesque scene describes it for us in 
language worthy of the subject. 

“Whilst we were taking our repast,” says this writer, 
“ the silence of the hills which surrounded us was suddenly 
broken, and they were filled with noise and bustle. The 
shepherds were letting their flocks out of the folds... . 
The whole scene was clearly visible in all its details, and 
we watched it with the liveliest interest. Thousands of 
sheep and goats formed a confused, moving mass. The 
shepherds remained in a group together until they had 
sorted the flocks. Then they separated, each one taking 
a different road, giving, as he did so, a sharp cry of quite 
a peculiar nature. As soon as they heard this cry the sheep 
became restless, as if they were excited by some disturbance 
in their midst. Then the different roads taken by the 
shepherds began to be streaked with lines growing longer 
and longer, until the masses were separated into living 
streams which flowed after their guides. This spectacle, 
although it had no novelty for me, yet had lost nothing of 
its interest. It was, perhaps, the most perfect illustration 
one could have of the magnificent discourse recorded for 
us by St. John.” 

No doubt, the reader has remarked the cry given by 
each shepherd to separate his own particular flock from 
the struggling mass at the door of the sheepfold. It has 
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been noticed by all travellers in Palestine. ‘In the East,” 
says Thomson,! “ the shepherd, from time to time, recalls 
his presence to the sheep by a sharp cry. They recognise 
his voice and follow it. But if a stranger gives this same 
cry, they stand quite still and raise their heads in alarm. 
If the cry is repeated, they turn round and take to flight, 
not recognising the voice.” ‘‘ A Scotch traveller,” relates 
Plummer,? “conceived the idea of changing clothes with 
a shepherd from Jerusalem, in the hope of inducing the 
sheep to follow him ; but when the shepherd gave his usual 
call, they hurried to rejoin him. They obeyed the voice 
without any regard to the clothes, and yet these were 
familiar to them.” Might we not describe this quotation 
as a commentary on the Divine words : ‘‘ My sheep will not 
follow a stranger, but will go away from him, because they 
do not recognise his voice.’’3 

On how many occasions have we not ourselves remarked 
the perfect agreement of the Gospel narratives with Oriental 
nature and customs. As far as concerns the pastoral and 
nomad life, this agreement receives, we may say, daily 
and hourly confirmation. Every evening in Jerusalem, one 
may easily follow the returning flocks as they descend the 
slopes of the Mount of Olives, where they have spent the 
day in the surrounding pasturage. The shepherd walks 
at the head of his flock, from time to time calling back the 
sheep which strays, urging the laggards to a quicker pace, 
and carrying in his arms the white or black lambs, not yet 
strong enough to follow the older ones of the flock. Generally 
he has no dog to help him. He does not need one as long 
as he has only his own sheep around him, of which he is 
the owner, or at least the customary guardian. It is only 
when there is a mass of sheep, composed of several flocks, 
that a dog is necessary to keep them apart until they disperse 
to the various pastures where they are to remain during 
the day. 

Once they have reached the appointed spot, the shepherd 
lets them graze at will within the limits which he has 
marked out, according to the nature of the ground—whether 

* The Land and the Book, 2nd Part, c. 14, Pp. 203. 

*A. Plummer, The Gospel according to St. John. 3 John x. 3-5. 
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it is a plain, or a slope, more or less irregular, or a plateau. 
Preferably he chooses the vicinity of a stream or a well, 
if he is aware of such in the neighbourhood. Then he 
usually seats himself on an eminence, whence, he can, at 
a glance, take in the whole pasture and far beyond it, if 
the formation of the ground permit. From a little flute? 
made of reeds, he produces vague, indefinite sounds, we 
do not venture to say melodies, which he alone can recognise 
as the expression of his dreams. Sometimes, armed with 
an old gun, which he handles with a certain skill, he makes 
war on heathcock, larks, and even hares,? by which means 
he adds to his scanty fare, unless he takes his spoils to the 
city or to the neighbouring village. 

As he is not a hunter by profession, he does not venture 
in pursuit of the gazelle,* for it would draw him too far 
from his flock, of which he does not intend to lose sight. 
It is only when he surprises it in its seat, or in the first 
rush of flight, that he can succeed in catching even a hare, 
for a similar reason to that by which his whole life is ruled. 
As for wild animals, he confines himself to baffling or 
repulsing their attacks, which, however, are very rare, 
since the country has become more inhabited. - 

But we know from the Scripture that it was not so in 
the time of Joseph and of David. Lions* were often to 
be met with, according to the Book of Proverbs, “‘ on the 

: g 

way, ready to throttle the traveller’s donkey, if not the 
traveller himself.’5 Thus the sons of Jacob could, with 
every show of truth, attribute their young brother’s death 

1A little common double flute, fistula (Dan. iii. 5-7), which recalls 
the “‘ Sylvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena”’ of Virgil (Eclog. i.). 
The shepherds of Palestine also play a large reed flute, tibia (Luke 
vii. 32). 
2 The heath-cock (francolinus vulgaris) and the lark (alauda cristata) 
are to be met with frequently in Palestine, especially the last-named. 
“The hare (avnabeth) is quite common, and is of larger size than its 
European congener. The Arabs eat it willingly ; but as food it is despised 
by the Turks and Armenians. The Jews regard it as unclean (Lev. 
xi. 4; Deut. xiv. 7). 

3 Gazella avabica, a beautiful animal known to the Arabs by the name 
of Ghazal, and quite common throughout Palestine ; its flesh is much 
esteemed. 

4 Prov. xxii. 13: ‘‘ There is a lion in the way and a lioness in the 
roads.” 

5 3 Kings xiii. 24: ‘‘ A lion found him (the prophet) in the way, and 
killed him.” 
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to one of these animals.!_ David saw a lion prowling round 
his flocks, ? and his struggles with it were worthy of Samson. 
The bear, ¢ in gluttony and rapacity, vied with the lion and 
his neighbour the leopard® from Lebanon, whose rapid 
flight prevented all attempt at pursuit ; to avoid one was 
to fall into the claws of the other.¢ Those who escaped 
from the larger bear, ran the risk of becoming a prey to 
the wolf,” which is the traditional enemy of the shepherds 
of the whole world, since flocks of sheep and goats were 
formed. Night in the desert was still more dangerous than 
the day. The hyena, with the jackal, roamed over it— 
both terrible foes to lambs and kids—following the tracks 
of the Bedouins, thieves by profession, haramys, with whom 
regular battles had to be fought, in which, when the shepherd 
was brave, blood flowed on both sides. Thomson relates 
that between Tiberias and Thabor a man was attacked by 
three of these nomads, who overwhelmed him with blows 
of their kandjars, and left him for dead at the door of the 
sheepfold, which he had vainly tried to defend.8 

He was, indeed, “a good shepherd,” and he “ gave 
his life for his sheep.” We may be certain that they knew 
his voice and that he knew them all by name, nominatim,® 
as the Gospel says, with such exactitude, strange as it may 
seem to us. In the East the shepherds usually have a 
distinct name for each one of their sheep, by which they 
call them when they want to separate them from the mass. 
This custom is not confined to them. In ancient times it 
was found amongst the Greeks of Asia Minor, and of Hellas,?° 
who still retain it, according to modern travellers—a proof 

*Gen. xxxvii. 20: ‘Some evil beast hath devoured him,.”’ 

21 Kings xvii. 34; Eccl. xlvii. Be 

8 Judges xiv. 5: ‘‘ Behold a young lion met him raging and roaring.’’ 

4 Ursus leuconyx. Prov. xxviii. 15: “ As a roaring lion and a hungry 
bear.” 

'Felis leopardus. The Pardus of the Canticle, of Habacuc, and of 
the Apocalypse, often identified with the panther. It is now rarely 
found in Palestine; the lion and the bear are also scarce. 

6 Amos v. 19. 

* The black wolf of Syria. 

8 Thomson, The Land and the Book, Part Il, c. 14, Pp: 2035 

°“* Kat’ dvoua—suo quamque nomine,”’ iJohnyx: 3: 

10 Cf. Longus, Pastoral, iii., and Theocritus, Idylles, v. 102 ; cf. Hartley, 
Researches in Greece and the Levant, and Thomson, The Land and the 


Book, who have found traces of this custom even amongst the herdsmen 
of France. 
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of the affection of the herdsmen for their sheep, as Nathan 
has described so well in that mysterious parable in which 
he rebuked David for adultery and murder. 

“There were two men in one city, the one rich and the 
other poor. The rich man had exceeding many sheep and 
oxen. But the poor man had nothing at all but one little 
ewe lamb, which he had brought and nourished up, and 
which had grown up in his house together with his children, 
eating of his bread, and drinking of his cup, and sleeping 
in his bosom ; and it was unto him as a daughter. And 
when a certain stranger was come to the rich man, he 
spared to take of his own sheep and oxen, to make a feast 
for that stranger, who was to come to him, but took the 
poor man’s ewe, and dressed it up for the man that was 
come to him. And David’s anger being exceedingly 
kindled against that man, he said to Nathan : As the Lord 
liveth, the man that hath done this is a child of death. He 
shall restore the ewe fourfold, because he did this thing, 
and had no pity. 

“ And Nathan said to David : Thou art the man. Thus 
saith the Lord the God of Israel : I anointed thee king over 
Israel, and I delivered thee from the hand of Saul ; and 
gave thee thy master’s house, and thy master’s wives into 
thy bosom, and gave thee the House of Israel and Juda : 
and if these things be little, I shall add far greater things 
unto thee. Why, therefore, hast thou despised the Word 
of the Lord, to do evil in My sight ? Thou hast killed Urias 
the Hethite with the sword, and hast taken his wife to be 
thy wife, and hast slain him with the sword of the children 
of Ammon. . . . And David said to Nathan : I have sinned 
against the Lord. And Nathan said to David : The Lord 
also hath taken away thy sin : thou shalt not die. Never- 
theless . . . the child that is born to thee shall surely die.’’? 

And seven days afterwards the child paid the debt of 
plunder and assassination, an innocent victim of a fault 
for which repentance did not suffice to atone. 

The greater number of the shepherds in Palestine have 
the same affection for their sheep as the poor peasant in 
the Parable had for his ewe lamb, and none of them would 


12 Kings xii. I-25. 
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be any more surprised at the stern punishment with which 
David threatened the plunderer, than they would be at 
the chastisement inflicted on the King who imitated the 
deed of the wicked rich man. The sheep still sleeps in its 
master’s bosom, after it has shared his bread and drunk 
out of his cup, as the first passer-by who visits him may 
do at any moment. The sheep is still “a friend °—“a 
daughter,” as the Prophet said, and its father and its friend 
would spare nothing in its defence, even to the endangering 
of his own life’ Did not David himself prove this as he 
boasted before Saul. And yet, at that time, he was only 
a very young man, almost a child, and could only handle 
his staff and his sling.1_ But he had already the care of his 
father’s flock, and deserved the confidence reposed in his 
youthful bravery. 

The apprenticeship to this laborious calling began at an 
early age, as is still the case in Palestine and the Moabite 
country. We remember one day meeting in the plain 
which extends from Loubieh to Touraan, a young shepherd 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age, with whom we 
struck up a conversation. We wanted to buy a chased 
copper gourd (water-bottle) and a kandjar (dagger) in a 
silver sheath, of which he seemed excessively proud. But 
he was still more proud of an old gun loaded with gravel 
by way of shot, and charged with powder which he had 
made himself. He was a beautiful boy, with fair complexion 
and pink cheeks, tall for his age, finely formed, and even 
elegant in his bearing. His large bright eyes met ours with 
a look of upright honesty ; his voice was musically sweet. 
His whole appearance resembled that of a young girl, except 
that he had a man’s assured air, with the ease of the son 
of the house. Such Joseph might have been at the age of 
sixteen as he walked at the head of his flock in his coat of 
many colours ; or, indeed, David,? as he appeared before 
Saul, just before engaging in conflict with Goliath. Just as 
the son of Isai recounted his exploits, our youth enumerated 

1 Kings xvii. 33-40: ‘“‘ Thou art not able to withstand this Philistine 
.. . for thou art but a boy . . . he (David) took his staff . . . and he took 
a sling in his hand.”’ 

#1 Kings xvii. 42: “He was a young man, ruddy, and of a comely 
countenance.” , 
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with much pride his successes in hunting, and was quite 
prepared to show off his skill by firing at the young birds 
which fluttered round us. 

After a very lively discussion as to the price which he 
asked, and in which he showed at once his desire for a 
very good profit and his perfect ignorance of money matters, 
our dragoman, thinking that the debate was ended, took 
away from him the strap from which hung the gourd, and 
also the dagger which he had in his sash, and handed over 
the price agreed on. The boy looked for a long time at 
the coin in silence and with an air of sadness and regret. 
Then, all at once, without a word, he returned the money, 
took back with a rapid movement, his gourd and his dagger, 
and went off without even saluting us. We questioned the 
impassive dragoman with our looks. ‘“‘ Certainly,” said the 
latter, “it is hard to excuse his conduct, especially after 
his friendly manner a short time ago, even accepting food 
and drink from you. But here is the explanation: the 
bargain tempted him, and he took a pleasure in yielding 
to your wishes, but when he found himself stripped of his 
usual equipment, especially of that dagger, which made him 
a personage in the eyes of his own, then he heard, in 
imagination, the mocking laughter of the girls of his tribe, * 
and he experienced a sudden revulsion of feeling. He 
regrets, perhaps, having missed an opportunity, but. he is 
proud of not giving in. He is a true son of the Patriarchs.” 

The little fellow had greatly attracted us, and for a long 
time we followed him with our looks across the plain /and 
over the slopes of the adjacent hills, behind which he dis- 
appeared from our view, without having once looked back. 
For more than an hour we remained, gazing in the direction 
which he had taken, beholding him in our imagination 
amongst the herds and the sheep, which recognised him 
by his dress as well as by his voice. Certainly, he was 
quite able to hold his own with the Bedouins or the wolves. 

His flock was browsing just then on the little bit of 
verdure which had not been burnt up by the scorching 
summer sun, between the basaltic stones of the plain and 
the hillside. We could not see on any side the hurdles 


ICf. Gen. xxxvii. 2, xxxix. 6, xlix. 22; 1 Kings xviii. 6, 7, etc. 
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of reed where the sheep would find shelter in the evening 
during that season of the year when the nights are so mild. 
But Loubieh was not far away, and probably the village 
possessed a sheepfold not quite so rudely constructed, such 
as one sees in centres, of some importance. The fold usually 
consists of a court surrounded by a wall of loose stones, it 
being rare to find one of real masonry. At the end of this 
wall, facing the one opening, except where an excavation or 
a shed does duty for the fold, is a row of arches, in which 
sheep and shepherds can find shelter in snow or rain during 
the winter season. The Arabs, who are now masters in 
Palestine, have constructed or restored a certain number 
of these sheepfolds, some of them in the vicinity of the 
reservoirs which are to be met with on the road to Jerusalem, 
at El-Bireh, the ancient Maspha. The type is always the 
same, with very little variation ; such as Thomson described 
them, they are still, a little like caravansaries but not 
so well arranged, being only hostelries for sheep and 
goats. 

The important fact is that no one can go in without 
the owner’s permission. They also have a deceptive appear- 
ance, as of a fortress, owing to the walls dominated by the 
terrace at the end, and the carefully bolted door, at which 
a custodian keeps guard, who is very often the master him- 
self.1 This is the reason Our Lord calls Himself “‘ the door 
of the fold,” for no one can cross the threshold unless at His 
invitation, or at least with His permission, and it may be, 
even, with His assistance. Hence He is equally justified 
in His assertion that when they pass through the door,? the 
sheep find safety within and abundance without. Naturally 
the door-keeper’s friends will not try to enter by any other 
way. But the thief or the robber will try to get into the 
enclosure* at a point as far away as possible from the 
door-keeper’s observation. He wants to carry off a sheep, 
living or dead, either for his own advantage or from a spirit 

1Cf. John x. 3 where the two seem confounded one with the other,— 
as in the 9th verse; cf. John vi. 44. 

2 John x. 9: “I am the door. By Me if any man enter in.” 

3 Ibid: ‘‘ By Me, if any man enter in, he shall be saved . . . and he 
shall go in, and go out, and shall find pastures.” 


4 John x. 1: “‘ He that entereth not by the door into the sheepfold 
. the same, is a thief and a robber.”’ 
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of revenge. If he has confederates (as is usually the case), 
he has a chance of success by getting to work quickly, by 
braving the porter, and, if necessary, using violence towards 
him. It may even so happen that having forced the door, 
the whole flock may become panic-stricken, and thus, with 
the help of his accomplices, he will succeed in dragging the 
whole lot to his donar. But, even with assistance, things 
do not always turn out according to his wishes. The door- 
keeper has seen the thieves from the top of the terrace or 
of the wall, and he fires a few shots from his gun, or strikes 
a few blows with his cudgel, as the case may be. His shouts 
awaken the other shepherds, who at once rush to the rescue, 
and victory is not always on the side of the assailants, who, 
besides, quickly show the white feather when they find that 
they have been discovered and are outnumbered. Un- 
fortunately, it often happens that the guardian of the fold 
is alone, and his bravery then is useless except in so far as 
it proves his fidelity. Like the poor peasant at Tiberias, 
he is maltreated and left unconscious on the ground.? 
Truly, a shepherd’s life is not a pleasant one. He is poor, 
badly fed, exposed to the inclemency of the weather, some- 
times obliged to keep watch all night in the open air? beside 
a miserable fire of branches or of roots, and all this for poor 
payment and scanty consideration. It is, indeed, a position 
which requires almost heroic virtue. And thus it is that 
it does not surprise us to find Our Divine Lord seeming 
to find pleasure in assuming to Himself the title of the Good 
Shepherd.¢ 

The hireling, that is to say the shepherd who receives 
wages, is quite a different person. He does not own the 
flock. and he does not endanger or sacrifice his own property 
if he neglects the sheep or abandons them when they are 
menaced by the wolf or the robbers. Hence it is, with 
some exceptions, for there are devoted herdsmen as there 
are devoted nurses, that in the hour of danger he is 

t John x. "10, 

2Cf. Matt. xxi. 39; Mark xii. 8; Luke xx. 12. 

’ Luke ii. 8: “‘ And there were in the same country shepherds watch- 
ing and keeping the night watches over their sheep.” 


4 John x. 11: “‘I am the good shepherd. The good shepherd giveth 
his life for his sheep.” 
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mindful only of his own safety.1_ The moment he perceives 
the plunderer, however far off, he runs away, whilst the 
frightened sheep scatter,? leaving some one of their number 
to fall into the jaws of the wolf, the lambs being most 
exposed to this fate, on account of not being so quick in 
escaping, or not so well able to make an attempt at defending 
themselves, as the ram does sometimes. The hireling will 
never set out to search in the desert for a straying sheep. 
Terrified by wolves, or wandering at its own will, the lost 
sheep is precipitated through the briars and over the stones, 
down the slopes overgrown with brushwood, until it falls 
into a hole in the depths of the ravine below, whence it 
cannot extricate itself. The good shepherd, on the return 
of the flock, at once perceives that one is missing. But 
where shall he find it? What direction shall he take 
in his search? What chance has he of finding it in the 
darkness of night, and amongst so many crevices, into the 
depths of which it may have fallen ?? How shall he reach 
it where it lies amidst the thorny bushes, the rocks, the 
piled-up ruins, which render it almost impossible to extricate 
the wanderer when found? The hireling sees at a glance 
that it would be scarcely possible to rescue it. Of what 
use then to try? He shuts the door of the fold on all those 
that have returned, and goes to sleep, indifferent to the fate 
of the missing one. He leaves it to God’s care. 

Yes, to the care of God, the Creator of the poor, weak 
thing, its Friend, its Shepherd, its faithful Guardian. It 
is His own property, and He cannot resign Himself to 
its loss. The true shepherd does not hesitate an instant. 
He leaves in the fold the ninety-nine who are in no danger, 
and he plunges into the darkness, which he seeks to penetrate 
with his glance, whilst his ear is strained to catch the slightest 
sound.* Perhaps a smothered bleating may put him on 
the wanderer’s track ; he knows the sound of its voice and 

1 John x. 12: “ But the hireling, and he that is not the shepherd, 
whose own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the 
sheep and flieth . . . because he is a hireling, and he hath no care for 
the sheep.” 

2 Ibid. : ‘ And the wolf catcheth, and scattereth the sheep.” 

3 Matt. xviii. 13: ‘‘ And if so be that he find it.” 


“Matt. xviii. 12: “ Doth he not leave the ninety-nine (sheep) in the 
mountains, and go to seek that which is gone astray?” 
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will not be deceived. He keeps calling, himself, in the hope 
that it will answer, and so help him to find it. He is not 
discouraged by the silence, nor does his fatigue cause him 
to relax his efforts. The long, fruitless search excites him 
instead of making him despond. The lost one must be 
found, at any cost.! Wild beasts, robbers, nothing can 
stop him. He has already offered his life in sacrifice, and 
besides, he is not afraid to fight for the recovery of the lost 
one, if he should find it in the power of his enemies, in the 
claws of the wolf, or beneath the butcher’s knife. Suddenly 
there arises a feeble cry, which makes him thrill with joy. 
His eyes pierce through the darkness and search the abyss 
whence that plaintive call seemed to come. He stumbles 
against the stones, and his feet become entangled in the 
bindweed ; his hands are torn with thorns. He slips, falls, 
staggers, but still ever advances with increasing ardour, for 
he believes that he is drawing near his goal. He has 
reached the bottom, the perspiration streams down his 
forehead ; his garments are torn to shreds ; his heart palpi- 
tates as if it would burst from his breast. The lost one is 
there—bruised, exhausted, perhaps dying! One more 
effort! He has reached it. In the light of dawn, he sees 
its half-closed eyes, its face all torn and blood-stained, its 
sides heaving with agony. He hears the laboured breathing 
which has almost ceased. He has not come a moment 
too soon. He has not come too late... . 

At last he has found the erring, the foolish, the ungrateful 
one, the rebel, who is even struggling in the arms of the 
good shepherd as if it would not accept its deliverance. 
Would not a hireling yield to the temptation to speak 
harshly and contemptuously, even to beat it, and to drag 
it from its miserable hiding-place to the fold which it had 
deserted ? But this is no hireling who bends over it with 
such kind hands and such tender looks.? First of all it 
must be extricated with such care as not to aggravate its 
wounds. It cannot even drag itself along. He must carry 
it without jolting to the edge of the plateau. Then, after 

1Luke xv. 4: “Go after . . . until he find it.” 

2St. Gregor. Nyss.: “Ovem non punivit, non duxit ad gregem 


urgendo ; sed superponens humero et portans clementer annumeravit 
gregi.”” 
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a few moments’ rest, that it may get breath, he must lead 
it step by step, avoiding the steep, uneven slopes, to the 
spot where he can examine and dress its wounds. But, 
this is too much for its weakness. O good shepherd, do 
not your work by halves. Take it on your shoulders! and 
carry it to the end of this painful journey home. Thus 
wilt thou make complete the joy which thou art about to 
share with thy friends and thy neighbours round about thy 
dwelling.? For it is to thy home that thou wilt carry thy 
sheep that was lost and that thou hast found, and not to 
the mountain where thou hast left the others® waiting to 
return to the fold. 

“ But,” says St. Cyril,* “does not this compassion for 
the lost sheep suppose a want of tenderness, or at least 
of vigilance with regard to the rest of the flock?” Let 
us not fear. He has not deserted his other sheep. The 
sheep left on “‘ the mountains ” are safe from every danger, 
and the “ desert > of which St. Luke speaks, only deserves 
the name because of its remoteness from villages or towns. 
In their park, surrounded by an enclosure through which 
the animals cannot break, and near which the watch- 
dogs keep guard, probably even in a regular sheepfold 
enclosed within walls, as the text of St. Matthew seems to 
indicate, the sheep can peacefully enjoy the coolness of 
the night. The good shepherd knew what he was doing, 
and the anxiety which drove him to the real desert, did not 
in the least deprive him of his presence of mind or of his 
habitual prudence. 

The Divine Master, at this point of the discourse, reveals 
Himself, and enters upon the scene openly. “ Rejoice with 
Me,” He says to the friends and neighbours whom He has 
called together, “ because I have found My sheep that was 


* Luke xv. 5: ‘‘ And when he hath found it, lay it upon his shoulders, 
rejoicing.” Cf. Tertull, De Poenit, c. 8. 

2Luke xv. 6: “And coming home, call together his friends and 
neighbours, saying to them: Rejoice with me, because I have found 
my sheep that was lost.” 

3 Matt. xviii. 12: “‘ Leave the ninety-nine in the mountains.”’ 

4In Caten. aur. D. Thomae, St. Ambrose, Hom. 22 in Ps. xviii. 

° Cf. 2 Kings xvii. 16 ; ‘‘ The plains of the wilderness” ; Ps. lxiv. 13: 
“The beautiful places of the wilderness” ; Luke v .16: ‘“‘ And He (Jesus) 
retired into the desert, and prayed ”’ ; ibid. i. 80: ‘‘ And was (John the 
Baptist) in the deserts until the day of his manifestation.”’ 
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lost. I say to you, that even so there shall be joy in heaven 
upon one sinner that doth penance, more than upon ninety- 
nine just who need not penance.” 

It is no longer possible for us, therefore, to be mistaken 
as to the meaning of the Parable. Our Blessed Lord 
Himself has given us the explanation. The wandering 
sheep is the soul which has gone astray. The good shepherd 
is God Himself, Jesus Christ, the real owner of the mystical 
flock, the guardian of the fold ; the door itself by which 
the sheep and lambs go in and out. He is their Guide, 
their Protector, and their Saviour. He is ready to sacrifice 
His life for them if necessary. He knows each one of His 
flock by name, and watches over all with unfailing attention. 
He quickly perceives their wanderings, and hastens in their 
steps to seek them and to bring them back. He spares 
neither trouble nor fatigue,1 and when He is so happy as 
to find them, He lavishes a thousand marks of His tenderness 
upon them. To save them, He did not consider the 
sufferings of the Cross too cruel, and to feed them, He willed 
to give His sacred Flesh and His precious Blood,? ineffable 
Food which the angels admire and long for, but in which 
they cannot participate,* devoted as they are themselves to 
the care of the sheepfold of the Lord. What a lesson for 
the “ Angels of the Church,’ participators in the Divine 
Priesthood, who are associated with the work of guiding 
and caring the sheep and the lambs,® by their vocation, 
which opens to them the door of the sheepfold,® that thus 
they may open it themselves according to the wants of those 
confided to their charge. 

Even if those who were listening did not at first under- 
stand the lesson which the Parable contained for them, 

1“ Quaerens me sedisti lassus, redemisti crucem passus, tantus labor 
non sit cassus’’—(Office for the Dead, Dies Irae). 

2 John vi. 56-59: ‘‘ For My flesh is meat indeed ; and My blood is 
drink indeed. .. . He that eateth My flesh . . . hath everlasting life.” 

3 “Panis angelicus fit panis hominum, 

Panis angelorum factus cibus viatorum.”’ 
—(Offertory of the Mass of the Blessed Sacrament.) 

4 Apoc. ii. 1: “‘ Unto the angel of the Church of Ephesus write. . . 
And to the angel of the Church of Smyrna, etc.” 

5 John xxi. 15: ‘‘ Feed My lambs . . . feed My sheep.” 


6 John x. 9: “I am the door. By Me, if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved.’ Cf. St. Augustine. 
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still they must have felt its charm. If it has taken centuries 
and the labour of so many great minds, enlightened by 
Eternal Wisdom, to penetrate further into the mysteries of 
the Divine doctrine, without exhausting its fruitfulness, so 
has it required the prolonged action of time to enable us | 
to appreciate its exquisite grace of form. What poetry can 
be compared to that of the brief Parable, the fragments 
of which are scattered, one might say, through the Gospels 
of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John? Diamond dust 
of dazzling brilliancy ; rose-petals, the perfume of which 
is diffused to the deepest depths of the soul ; echoes of divine 
harmony which prepare us for the ecstatic joys of Heaven. 
Happy he who collects those fragments, gathers those petals, 
and unites those echoes into his intellect and his heart, 
and so experiences their grace, which will render fruitful 
even his natural life, and, with a still stronger reason, will 
supply the sap for his supernatural life. 

We now come to the consideration of another of those 
pearls which form such a magnificent necklace for the 
Spouse of Jesus Christ : the Parable of the Lost Groat, 
for which we are indebted to St. Luke. It is recorded in 
the fifteenth chapter of his Gospel, where it forms a sequel 
to the Parable of the Lost Sheep, and precedes, as if to 
prepare for it, that of the Prodigal Son. Thus placed, it 
produces the effect of one of those small fine stones set by 
clever jewellers between two gems which eclipse them in 
brilliancy, but to which they act as a foil, and are indis- 
pensable to the increased costliness of the whole. What an 
artist is St. Luke! But, then, what jewels. he has for his 
setting ! 


The text is as follows :— 


“Or what woman having ten groats, if she lose one 
groat, doth not light a candle, and sweep the house, and 
seek diligently until she find it? And when she hath 
found it, call together her friends and neighbours, saying : 
Rejoice with me, because I have found the groat which 
I had lost. So I say to you, there shall be joy before the 
angels of God upon one sinner doing penance.” 


1 Luke xv. 8-10. 
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That is all—just a small picture of domestic life, or, if 
you prefer it, one of those tiny pictures—a miniature— 
not even so much—a sketch, in which one recognises at 
the first glance the master’s hand. A piece of literature 
on a small scale, it is yet like the sonnet, which is worth 
a long poem, and sometimes is even of more value, on account 
of the condensed thought and the finished execution. 

Let us examine this Parable carefully. The groat is a 
coin of trifling value. But, to the housekeeper in St. Luke 
the groat was a considerable sum of money, and this for 
two reasons. First of all, for the poor woman, it was 
sufficient for several days’ expenses, considering how little 
money was required for the maintenance of a family of 
the people in Palestine ; in fact, when we come to examine 
it more closely, we find we have underrated the value of 
the coin at that time. Some figs, a thin flat wheaten cake 
baked in the ashes, a handful of dates, certainly did not 
entail much outlay, especially if it were not allowed to 
accumulate, as so often happens.2. We can judge of this 
by St. Philip’s proposal in the wilderness to buy two hundred 
pence worth of bread to feed five thousand persons.* But 
still, even the little we have mentioned had to be procured, 
and many amongst the poor at times find it hard to provide 
even such frugal fare. 

And thus, being a thrifty housewife, the woman in the 
Gospel took to heart the loss of her groat ; her husband, 
if he made inquiries about it, might be displeased, and 
his ill-humour might probably manifest itself in very dis- 
agreeable fashion to the poor wife. And what would his 
temper be like if he happened to be a jealous man? To 
understand this, one must be acquainted with Eastern habits. 

One day we saw a very young girl standing at the entrance 
to the khan where we were to take our mid-day repast. 
Although so young, she was already betrothed. Her hair 
was adorned with silver and copper coins, fastened in the 

1 Fourpence. 

2To be accurate, it was possible for the poor in the time of Our 
Lord, especially in Galilee, to live more generously on account of the 
abundance which existed in those countries. It is none the less certain 


that the groat had a certain value. 
3 Mark vi. 37; John vi. 7. 
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plaits with rather fine threads. One of these coins had just 
fallen, owing to the thread having broken. “ Bad luck!” 
said one of the bystanders, “ if the fiancé is jealous, there 
will be a stormy evening,” I asked for an explanation. 
“Tt is quite simple,” he answered ; “if he is jealous, he 
may think that a rival broke off the coin with the girl’s 
consent, to keep it as a trophy, not a very pleasant thought 
for her future lord and master.” 

In reality the lost groat was part of the wife’s dowry. 
Anyone who has been in the East must have noticed the 
strings of different coins worn by the women, whether 
Mohammedan or Christian, as necklaces or as fillets in 
the hair. Sometimes a whole fortune is thus displayed to 
the passers-by : sequins, ducats, napoleons, piastres ; crowns, 
marks, gold crowns with all kinds of effigies, especially those 
of the Spanish kings or of German emperors, all jumbled 
together and sewed on a red cap or held together by small 
chains of varying weight and sometimes of great value. 
When the sun shines on all this gold work, the effect is very 
pleasing and the vanity of these ladies is justly flattered, 
especially if the gold and silver are spread out in large 
plaques, thus testifying to the richness of the dowry and 
glorifying the charms of the wife. 

Even the peasant women may sometimes well feel proud 
and hold their heads high, so great is the number of coins, 
with which their foreheads are adorned, whilst at the same 
time their fingers are loaded with rings, sometimes beauti- 
fully chased, in which are set large uncut gems. Just for 
a moment let us consider these frontlets and necklaces. 

The jealousy of the Oriental is proverbial. There is 
nothing more easy than to excite it, and nothing more to 
be feared than the vengeance of him of whom it takes 
possession. Hence we may conceive the woman’s anxiety, 
which is so vividly described in the Parable. We can see 
her having recourse to a lamp to illumine the semi-darkness 
of a house in which the only light was that afforded by the 
door. She searched every nook in the house, but the light 
of the lamp could not pierce through the darkness of the 
corner where the groat lay hidden in the thick dust. All 
the furniture had to be moved ; and, although there was 
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not much of it, still it was cumbersome to move ; the 
smallest hiding-place had to be searched, the chinks in the 
flooring, and the crevices in the ground ; the carpets had 
to be taken up and shaken, and then the sweeping-brush 
was brought into requisition, lest the coin might be hidden 
in the refuse. The whole house was turned topsy-turvy, 
and being but small, no spot was left unsearched ; there 
was nothing in it which was not examined.! At last the 
groat was found, and with it peace and joy. The woman 
once more breathed freely, the beatings of her heart became 
normal, and she seemed to have grown young again.” Fear 
and sadness age the countenance by contracting the features, 
and furrowing it with wrinkles. This is especially true of 
the Arab woman, whose beauty, more than that of other 
women, is liable to fade prematurely, being, as it is, particu- 
larly dependent on youth and a peaceful mind. Classic 
beauty besides, being of Oriental type, is recognised by 
this twofold characteristic. Feminine sadness and maturity 
have but little charms for the Greeks ; and for the Greek, 
as well as the Arab husband, the charm of his wife® lies 
in her youth and placid disposition. This is why the 
woman rejoices, and calls for congratulations. She need 
no longer fear the scornful manner and the angry looks 
of her husband ; she has recovered her dowry and her 
ornaments fully intact, and her rights as a loving and beloved 
wife are thereby once more secure. ; 

St. Luke’s narrative is in perfect consonance with nature, 
and the very rapidity of the style lends it a charm which 
a less moderate tone would diminish. It is a slight sketch, 
preferable to those bold outlines which are intended only 
for the reproduction of great scenes, and not for the minor 
incidents of daily life. The good shepherd in search of 
the lost sheep moves within a vast frame of distant horizons, 
seen beneath the glittering sky of Oriental nights, which 
are filled with mysterious sounds and disturbing visions. 
The peasant woman in search of the lost groat is enclosed 
within the narrow circle of her dwelling and her home cares. 

1St. Gregory, Homil. 34 in Luc. n. 6. 

2 Prov. xv. 13: “A glad heart makes a cheerful countenance.”’ 


8 Eccles. xxxvi. 24: ‘“‘ The beauty of a woman cheereth the counten- 
ance of her husband.” 
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The two pictures required different pencils and different 
brushes ; the two narratives required distinct styles, although 
the same spirit and the same mind were to be recognised 
in both. The Evangelist has succeeded wonderfully in 
interpreting the Divine Master’s thought and. sentiment 
under their two forms. But how much he causes us to 
regret that we had not heard the words from the sacred 
lips of Our Lord Himself, with the inflection of His sacred 
voice to render the shades of such delicate and varied 
emotion. ! 

But it is impossible for us not to realise the intense 
tenderness which Our Divine Lord has for the souls ran- 
somed with His precious Blood : the pursuit of the lost 
sheep : the groat sought for until found where it lay con- 
cealed in dust and darkness ; trifles these, mere trifles in 
the eyes of the world. What was one less in a large flock ? 
What mattered a groat, the loss of which could be so easily 
concealed ?2 Were these worth so much sadness, uneasiness, 
fatigue, even suffering. To argue thus is indeed to mis- 
understand His love and the value which He sets on what 
He loves. The value of things depends upon the esteem 
we have for them, and this in turn depends both on the 
pleasure we find in their possession, and on the difficulty 
with which they are acquired and retained. Hence it 
follows that nothing would be equivalent, in the Heart 
of Our Divine Lord, to the soul of the smallest child, because 
it reminds Him of the Blood which He shed for it on the 
Cross, and of the delight which He takes in its innocence, 
which will one day be in such danger, exposed to the 
temptations of the world. If that soul should grow weak 
and yield to the tempter, how He will grieve until He can 
raise it up and strengthen it against fresh temptations. The 
tried fidelity of the angels and of the elect does not cause 
Him to forget the lost sheep; and one would say that 
heaven is empty because of this sole absent one, just as 

*Cant. iv. 11: ‘‘ Thy speech sweet... . ibys lipsi2.c) areasma 
dropping honeycomb, honey and milk are under thy tongue.” 

2 St. Ambrose. in Luc. vii. 2; St. Gregory Nyss., De Virgintt., c. 12, 


have the same thought: “‘ It bears the effigy of the Prince, that is to 
say, the likeness to God.” 

* Cant. viii. 7: “If a man should give all the substance of his house 
for love, he shall despise it as nothing.” 

9—1604 
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to the Prodigal’s father the house seemed deserted from the 
day that his ungrateful son quitted it. He ought to re- 
member the grace despised or neglected. He should look 
upon the culprit’s misery as the just punishment of his 
rebellion, and acknowledge that justice and wisdom oppose 
_ the multiplied weaknesses of mercy. All in vain. Like 
David, shamefully betrayed by Absalom, he weeps over 
the cruel victory which, in restoring to him his crown, 
has snatched from him his child. Forgetful of the people 
to whom he owes his restoration to the throne, he does not 
heed the murmurs of his faithful servants, who are powerless 
to suppress his lamentations. ‘Absalom! my son, 
Absalom !”?! Restore to him his son, or let him weep for 
the ungrateful ; since he can do no more for one whois 
now beyond the reach of his forgiveness. 
The Lord God, more powerful than the Kings of Israel, 
can compel Death to yield up his prey.2 He can draw 
from the most profound abyss the soul which seeks to hide 
therein from His glance and to elude His appeal. But now, 
He will not employ His power against that soul. He will 
descend into the abyss, loving and tender, all the more 
winning since He could also be terrible. The bonds with 
which He will overcome resistance, shall be bonds of love. 
Unparalleled victory, which triumphs over the inviolable 
liberty of free-will by the sole force of persuasion. It will 
not bring the blush of humiliation to the brow of the van- 
quished, nor cause him to shed tears, unless those of gratitude. 
In comparison with this glory, what is the creation of worlds, 
the overthrow of empires, the destruction of hell itself? 
“ Congratulate Me, and rejoice with Me, all ye angels and 
elect, My friends, inhabitants of My heaven, and sharers 
in My bliss. I am bringing back the lost sheep. I have 
found the lost groat. We may, for the moment, forget the 
ninety-nine just who do not need to be sought for, as they 
do not need penance.” 
We do not exaggerate in thus describing the sentiments 
of the Good Shepherd. It has been said with truth, “ that 
12 Kings xiii. 33: ‘My son Absalom, Absalom my son: would to 
God that I might die for thee.” 


2Ps. lv. 13: ‘Thou hast delivered my soul from death.” Cf. Job 
XXXili. 30. 
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love drives us to excess.”! Tertullian does not consider 
it strange that ‘‘ His whole flock was not, at that moment, 
dearer to Him than one only of His sheep.”? “ Give me,” 
says St. Augustine, “a truly loving heart, for such a one 
will understand what I assert. It suffices to love to recognise 
that what I say is true.” But, have we not the testimony 
of the Divine Master Himself? <“ There, where your 
treasure is, there will be your heart also.” Where, then, 
is His treasure, if not there whither His Heart leads Him, 
towards the lowest depths in which the lost sheep is moaning 
—towards that obscure spot where lies the lost groat ? Let 
us not despise love—above all, such love as this. Let us 
say with St. Bernard, “ For him who truly loves, there is 
but one measure of love, that is, to love without measure.” 4 
Or, again, with the Angel of the Schools, “The lover 
who is worthy of this name wishes to love that he may 
be loved in the same measure that he loves.’’5 | 
This is what St. Luke wishes us to understand when 
_ he records the murmurs of the scribes and Pharisees against 
Our Divine Lord’s goodness to publicans and sinners. 
“This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.’?¢ 
“They were incapable,” says St. Peter Chrysologus, “ of 
seeing that it was not the sin, but the sinner, that he 
received.”? Yes, O Pharisees! He calls the publican, 
Levi, to make him an Apostle and an Evangelist ; not 
satisfied with telling Magdalen to kneel at His sacred feet; 
He reinstates her in grace, and defends her with the most 
marvellous pleading which has ever glorified penance. He 
will do more. He will officially instal the publican amongst 
His friends,* and Magdalen shall be the first to see Him 
when He rises from the tomb.? He will condescend to 


*St. Augustine, Tract. in Joannem: “ Noli cogitare invitum trahi: 
trahitur animus ab amore.’ 2 Tertull., De Poenit., c. 8. 

$St. Augustine, Tract. in Joannem: “Da amantem et sentit quod 
dico . . . da talem et scit quid dicam.” 


4St. Bernard, apud Thom., 2-2, 9; lxxii. A. 6: ‘‘ Modus amandi, 
sine modo.” 
®St. Thom. Aquin., Opusc. 63: ‘“ Amare amari et ita amari.” 


®Luke xv. 2. ? Serm. 168. 

8 John xv. 15: “I will not now call you servants. ... But I have 
called you friends.” 

° Mark xvi. 9: ‘““He . . . appeared first to Mary Magdalen, out of 


whom He had cast seven devils.”’ 
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argue with the Samaritan woman! as with Nicodemus. ? 
He will defend the woman taken in adultery by confounding 
her accusers. He will accept the hospitality of Zacheus, 
and place him amongst the sons of Abraham whom He 
blessed. Those who seek Him find Him, no matter whence 
they come or who they may be. He seeks those who do 
not come to Him, and who even seem to deny Him.°® 
Nathaniel would not believe that a Nazarene could be a 
just man,® and Peter repeated three times, “I know not 
the man,” and yet they shall be given an opportunity of 
joyfully acknowledging Him as their Master and their 
Friend.?_ No doubt such goodness is excessive, according 
to human reasoning, and Our Lord has taken care to 
attribute this tenderness to the fondness of His love. Who 
‘will venture to complain of having been too much loved ? 

We should find it hard to bring these reflections to an 
end, were it not that we shall find others still more con- 
soling and even more fruitful, in continuing the reading of 
the same chapter of St. Luke. Far from losing anything, 
we shall, in fact, be the gainers by this, for we shall soon 
come to that peerless masterpiece, the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son. 


1 John iv. 9-26. 2 John iii. 2-11. 
3 John viii. 3-10. *Luke xix. 2-9. 
5 Rom. x. 20, 6 John i. 46. 


7 Matt. xxvi. 70; John xxii. 15-17. 
8 Ephes. ii. 4: ‘‘ For His exceeding charity wherewith He loved us.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


“But a certain Samaritan being 
on his journey, came near him; 
and seeing him was moved with 
compassion.’’—Luke x. 33. 

Tue Parables of the Kingdom belong in an especial manner 
to St. Matthew. We find the Parable of the Sower recorded 
by the other Synoptists,1 and that of the Leaven by St. 
Luke, who also records the Parable of the Mustard-seed, 
but sets it apart from the series to which it naturally belongs. 2 
St. Mark adds the simile of the Spontaneous Growth of the 
Seed® to that of the Sower, more as its complement than 
as a distinct Parable, although it really belongs to this 
latter class. 

These Parables, seven in number, were proposed to the 
peoples on the shores of the Lake Genesareth, between 
Magdala and Capharnaum, within view of the plain of the 
Ghér, which furnished for them the images of which they 
are the commentary. This applies, in the first place, to 
the comparisons borrowed from agriculture, next to that 
connected with fishing, which remind us that Jesus spoke 
seated in St. Peter’s bark, and finally to that of the Treasure 
which was hidden in the adjacent ruins, and of the Pearl 
of great price which was purchased probably in the mart of 
Capharnaum. 

There is but one lesson taught in the seven discourses 
(or in the eight, if we take the comparison in St. Mark 
of the Spontaneous Growth of the good Seed separately). 
This lesson is always on the knowledge and the profitable 
use of the Gospel whichis the seed of the supernatural life, ger- 
minating and growing under the influence of Divine grace, 
becoming mixed with cockle sown by the evil spirit, over 
whom it will triumph when the time of harvest comes, when 
the good grain shall be separated from the tares and garnered 
into the granaries of Heaven, whilst the tares shall be cast 

1Mark iv. 3-9, 31; Luke viii. 5-8, xiii. 18, 19. 

* Luke xiii. 21. 8 Mark iv. 25; cf. Fillion. 
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into the quenchless fire of the furnace. It is the priceless 
treasure which Providence deigns to place in the hands 
of some, whilst the same Providence wills that others must 
search for it diligently. It is the mysterious net which 
is destined to draw in every living thing from the ocean 
of life, but which will only keep for the storehouses of the 
father of the family what is worthy of his selection. 

We do not find any other series in the Synoptists so 
distinctly outlined. Besides there are far fewer Parables 
recorded in St. Mark and St. John, whilst St. Matthew 
only recurs to them by scattering, so to say, the thoughts 
and the images. Certain comparisons, it is true, are so 
closely connected, naturally, that they form one group, 
but they no longer have the same visible unity, the same 
doctrinal and literary characteristics. St. Luke, whose work 
we are now going to study, only recalls St. Matthew to us 
in a far-off manner. It is rather by a sort of convention 
that the third part of his Gospel? forms what is called the 
series of the Parables of Mercy. 

We retain this designation because it is the most suited 
to express clearly the characteristics of this group, and 
besides it corresponds better with the impression made 
upon the mind by the careful reading of the Gospels. The 
difference between St. Matthew and St. Luke, notwith- 
standing certain points of resemblance, is accentuated at 
every step, so to speak, not only from the point of view of 
style and colouring, but still more especially by their 
inspiration and sentiment. It is indeed the same Divine 
Lord, but He now appears in another mood, and the tones 
of His voice assume a new accent. May we venture to 
say that in the pages of St. Luke He appears even yet more 
loving and more winning ? 

It is very difficult to decide. However, there is so much 
charm in the third Gospel that it is indeed permissible to 
give it the preference. It is for the heart what the fourth 
is for the mind. St. Luke is the Evangelist of tenderness, 
as St. John is that of power. The one feels more deeply, 

1St. Mark has recorded five Parables, St. John one only. 

2 Which treats of the second period of Our Lord’s ministry in Galilee, 


and begins with the Parable of the Good Samaritan. 
3 The term is consecrated by usage. 
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the other expresses himself more strongly. Both are admir- 
able interpreters of the same élan—more concentrated in 
the Beloved Disciple, more diffusive in his fellow-Evangelist. 
We know from the Gospel that St. John reposed on the 
Sacred Heart of his Divine Master during the Last Supper,? 
and we know, from tradition, that St. Luke was admitted 
into the confidence of the Divine Mother.? This is why 
we have no difficulty in understanding that the raising of 
Lazarus is related by the Apostle, and the conversion of 
the Prodigal by the Disciple—the two pages being incom- 
parable masterpieces of feeling and expression. 

St. Matthew wrote, at first, in Hebrew,* that is to say, 
in Chaldaic or Aramaic, and the Greek translation of his 
Gospel, although excellent, shows traces of the characteristic 
harshness of the original text ; St. Luke wrote in Greek, 
and his language, compared. with that of the other Evan- 
gelists, reveals a writer of real ability. St. Jerome* expresses 
this opinion, which is shared by many good judges, ancient 
as well as modern. The instrument was worthy of the 
task. St. Luke’s language, abounding in a wealth of variety, 
_ delicately shaded as it is, bears no trace of the Aramaic, 
save in the first chapters, in which he has retained, with 
respectful love, the very form of the communications made 
to him. In the rest he is truly a Greek of Syrian origin, of 
refined culture, of ingenious and accurate powers of observa- 
tion. He has less vivacity, but also less abruptness, than 
St. Mark. His style is quite as animated, but it has more 
colouring, after the manner of Greek artists, and has the 
gentleness which denotes the physician. ‘‘ The most dear 
physician,” of St. Paul,® must have been dear to his patients 
as well as to his disciples. 

After he has reproduced some of the Parables recorded 
in St. Matthew, he enters upon the exposition of those 
which are his own, in the tenth chapter of the Gospel, 

1 John xiii. 23 : ‘“‘ Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom, one of His 
disciples whom Jesus loved.” 

2‘ The Blessed Virgin was evidently the source, direct or indirect, 
whence the narrator drew,” says Fillion, in speaking of the two 
Annunciations and of the two Nativities—that of Our Lord and of 
St. John the Baptist (im Luc. i. 3, 4). 

8Papias apud Eusebius, Origen, St. Iren., St. Cyril. Hieros; St. 


Epiph., St. Jerome. 
4 De Vir. Illusiy. c. 7. 5 Coloss. iv. 14. 
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which begins with the election of the Twelve Apostles, ! 
and the sending of the seventy-two disciples into the towns 
and villages where they were to prepare the people for the 
coming of Jesus.2_ He records the success of their preaching 
and the joy which this success gave to Our Lord— 
the abundant joy produced in Him by the Holy Ghost, 
and ascending from Him to the Eternal Father, the Author 
of all these wonders. ? 

At that time the Divine Master had already quitted 
Galilee, passed through Samaria, where He was badly 
received,* and had reached the banks of the Jordan. It 
is possible He may have even arrived in the environs of 
Jerusalem, as we may conjecture from his sojourn at Bethany, © 
in the house of Martha,® of which we read in the same 
chapter. In any case, it is certain that it was in the course 
of the journey to Jerusalem—probably on the road from 
Jericho to Bethany—that the following incident occurred 
which afforded the opportunity for the Parable of the Good 


Samaritan. 
I 


“And behold a certain lawyer,” says the Evangelist,® 
“stood up, tempting Him, and saying, Master, what must 
I do to possess eternal life ? 

** But He said to him : What is written in the law ? how 
readest thou ? 

“He answering said: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself. 

** And He said to him: Thou hast answered right : this 
do, and thou shalt live. 

“But he willing to justify himself said to Jesus: And 
who is my neighbour ? 


1 Luke vi. 13-16: “‘ He chose twelve of them (whom also He named 
Apostles).”’ 

2 Luke x. 1-16: ‘“‘ The Lord appointed also other seventy-two: and 
He sent them two and two before His face.” 

3 Luke x. 17-24: ‘‘ And the seventy-two returned with joy.” 

4 Luke ix. 52-56: ‘‘ They entered into a city of the Samaritans... 
and they received Him not.” 

5Tuke x. 38-42: ‘“‘Now it came to pass as they went, that He 
entered into a certain town, etc.’’ Cf. Crampon, who fixes this incident 
on the eve of His arrival at Bethany, towards the Dedication, near 
Jericho (im Luc.). 6 Luke x. 25-37. 
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** And Jesus answering said : A certain man went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among robbers, who 
also stripped him, and having wounded him went away, 
leaving him half dead. 

** And it chanced that a certain priest went down the 
same way : and seeing him, passed by. 

** In like manner also a Levite, when he was near the 
place and saw him, passed by. 

** But a certain Samaritan being on his journey, came 
near him: and seeing him, was moved with compassion. 

** And going up to him, bound up his wounds, pouring 
in oil and wine: and setting him upon his own beast, 
brought him to an inn, and took care of him. 

“* And the next day, he took out two pence, and gave 
to the host, and said : Take care of him : and whatsoever 
thou shalt spend over and above, I, at my return, will 
repay thee. 

** Which of these three, in thy opinion, was neighbour 
to him that fell among the robbers ? 

“But he said: He that showed mercy to him. And 
Jesus said to him: Go, and do thou in like manner.” 

One knows not which to admire the more, the simplicity 
of this narrative or its boldness. Commentators have for 
a long time ceased to regard it as an allegory, but rather as 
the recital of an actual occurrence,! of a nature calculated 
to make a striking impression on the minds of the hearers, 
especially on that of the inquiring scribe. The manner 
in which St. Luke begins the narrative favours this opinion. 
He does not use the ordinary formula : He proposed to them 
this parable, or He spoke to them this parable, but goes straight 
to the point, as if the place had naturally evoked the recol- 
lection of the occurrence. There is nothing in the context 
which would lead one to suppose that there was anything 
in the narrative which could be rectified, and so modify 
its character. The doctor? made no observation, and yet 
he had an opportunity for doing so if he wished. 

Indeed there could be nothing more dangerous for Our 

1Ludolph. Cartus, Vita Jesu Christi, I. par. c. 59, n. 4: “ Secundum 
aliquos est parabola, secundum alios est res gesta.” 


2 Doctor is equivalent to scribe, but St. Luke makes use of the first 
more frequently. 
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Lord than this glorification of a Samaritan, by exalting 
him over a priest and a Levite of Israel, the exalting of the 
most contemptible of beings! at the expense of the official 
representatives of the sanctity of God’s people,? who here 
cut the sorriest figure possible to conceive. 

If the occurrence really had happened the doctor should 

be silent, or chary, at least, of denying it, as he might 
otherwise have done, in order to lessen the effect of the 
ironical allusion to the flight of the priest and of the Levite. 
If it were only a parable Our Lord exposed Himself to a 
‘bitter and obstinate quarrel, for which He was not in the 
habit of furnishing a pretext when He was not forced into 
it by circumstances. His interlocutor, who had come, 
perhaps, on purpose,* from Jerusalem, as we may suppose, 
apparently wanted to embarrass Him, and Our Lord may 
have willed to punish him ; certain commentators think 
it was so, whilst others, with better judgment we think, 
clear the scribe of any malicious intention, and give another 
meaning to the Divine Master’s reply. In any hypothesis, 
He ventured on dangerous ground, and His words must 
have produced a profound sensation. 

St. Luke’s narrative bears the impress of a gentle gravity 
in which we recognise that Our Lord wished to imprint 
His thought deep in the depths of souls without wounding 
them or provoking recriminations. He would prove Himself 
in the right from the beginning, and win the people’s 
sympathy. He simply made an appeal to the recollections 
of those present regarding an incident of almost a common- 
place kind, so frequently did the like occur on that route, 
so far, at least, as concerns the attacks by the Haramys 
Bedouins who took advantage of that rude solitude. 

This pass, from time immemorial, had a bad reputation, 
and it even owed its name—“ the Red Ascent ”4—to the 
blood which had been shed there in the ambuscades of all 

1 John iv. 9, viii. 48. 

SE xXOd axe? 2 2 Sat Vin Tin; eb SCRA. O12 CL LECClES, uly 27020. 

3 Luke x. 25: “A certain lawyer stood up, tempting Him.” Cf. 
St. Cyril in Luc. 

4“ Malédonim”’ or “‘Adummim” (in Arabic ‘“ Télat-el-Dam’’), in 
allusion to the blood ; “‘ qui in illo loco a latronibus funditur,”’ says St. 


Jerome (De locis hebraicis). Cf. ibid. in Jerem. iii. 2 (in which he 
alludes to the Arabs) : “‘ gens latrociniis dedita.”’ 
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kinds of which it had been the scene, whether in time of 
war or contrived by robbers for the purpose of plunder. 
In the time of Our Lord people preferred to cross Samaria, 
disagreeable as that route was, so as to avoid “ the mortal 
perils” of the other. 

Even in the present day it is not quite safe to venture 
there alone, and from the summit of the Mount of Olives 
the traveller casts a distrustful glance at that blood-stained 
track, which can be traced so clearly across the grey sameness 
of the slopes of the hills towards the Dead Sea. When one 
approaches it, having quitted the plain where Ibrahim 
fought the Bedouins,! to enter the defile formed by the road 
to Jericho, between the chasm of Nahr-el-Kehlt and the 
steep rock opposite, it is difficult to avoid a sensation of 
uneasiness, even in broad daylight, under a cloudless sky. 
But how much stronger this feeling, and with how much 
greater reason, in winter, when night is approaching and 
the sky is covered with heavy rain-clouds, whilst the roar 
of the torrent,? as it rushes over its rocky bed, is heard 
intensified by the echo. 

Yet it was by this route, a veritable haunt of cut-throats, 
that there went down towards the City of the Palms a man 
coming from Jerusalem, without guide and without escort, 
at the very hour when there would be no one to help him 
if evil should befall him. The Gospel text seems to imply 
that he was in the habit of doing this,* no doubt quite at 
ease on account of the immunity which he had hitherto 
enjoyed, although wisdom might have counselled him to fear 
prowlers. The safety of the roads in the vicinity of towns 
was secured by the Roman posts and those of Herod, but it 
could not be expected that these could efficiently watch over 
distant places. The distance between Jericho and the 
ascent of Adummim was too great for the effective vigilance 
of the patrols who kept guard in the environs of the city.* 

1JIn the pay of the Turks in 1832. 

2 The Ain-Farah, which leads to the Dead Sea by the Nahr-el-Kehhlt. 

5“ Descendebat,”” says St. Luke (x. 30), which implies repetition or 
+ celal is a distance of seven leagues from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
through an almost complete wilderness and across a very broken 


country on a continual and very rapid ascent, counting from Wadi-es- 
Sidi, which is before the ascent of Adummim. 
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Then, as now, the thickets along the banks of the Jordan 
concealed all sorts of outlaws, who were almost certain of 
escape, and who were scattered like wild animals in the 
recesses and the bends of a singularly hilly country as soon 
as night permitted them to lie in ambush for the wayfarers. 

As no attack had as yet been made upon him, the man 
may, perhaps, have affected to deny such a possibility and 
to laugh at those who feared it. Boasting is not such a rare 
thing in this world, even amongst those whose years ought 
to have taught them a little common sense, and hence it is 
by no means rare to find them getting into trouble where 
there is no one prepared to help them. The Gospel has 
not a word of excuse or compassion for the victim of the 
thieves, which seems to us to imply disapproval of such 
imprudence. It was necessary, moreover, that he should 
not be made personally interesting, in order that the charity 
of the good Samaritan might be brought more strongly into 
relief. St. Luke here affords proof of his literary skill by 
leaving us to guess what he considered it was unnecessary 
to say expressly. 

Be that as it may, the traveller fell into the hands of 
the robbers. At the precise spot which tradition has 
marked out as the scene of this adventure, there is a turning 
where it would be quite easy to take a person by surprise. 
The passage is narrow, and dominated by a piled-up mass 
of rocks, amongst which it is easy to glide unperceived and 
so take the wayfarer unawares ; or, as sometimes happens 
the robbers could wait for him at the turning of the 
road. 

The wandering Arabs often come up, apparently with 
peaceful intentions, mounted on their steeds, which gives 
them an advantage over the pedestrian, who is obliged to 
pass within reach of their lance or cudgel. The unfortunate 
traveller, stunned by a blow on the head, or wounded in 
the back by a lance-thrust, is soon completely at their 
mercy. To dismount and to strip him is but the work of 
a moment, if he can no longer resist, and woe betide him 
if he is still capable of attempting it. 

The man whom we are discussing evidently did try to 
resist, for the Gospel tells us of the wounds with which 
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he was covered.! He had not only been struck with the 
bludgeon, for he was suffering from wounds, not bruises 
or contusions, and the point of the lance must have gone 
very deep to leave the unfortunate man in a dying state 
on the ground.’ Usually the iron point of these weapons 
is of the length and breadth of the hand, and the way in 
which it is set in a bamboo handle (sometimes about twenty- 
four or twenty-five feet long, if not more), renders it a 
terrible instrument of death. Fortunately, the blows are 
often wanting in precision, aimed, as they are, from a 
distance, and so hurriedly as to lessen their force. 

The wounded man may thus escape with life at the cost 
of much loss of blood, if he has not attempted resistance 
and, so to say, forced his assailant to put an end to him ; 
for the thief, after he has despoiled his victim is, above 
all things, in a hurry to get away. In general, he is as 
cowardly as he is ferocious, and only attacks where he is 
sure of success, and he is desperately eager to avoid punish- 
ment. This description applies in particular to the Oriental 
thief, who is both hyena and jackal, and who loves darkness 
and trembles at the light. 

According to St. Luke, things took their usual course. 
Their evil deed accomplished, the robbers fled, leaving the 
traveller bathed in blood. The road was now deserted, 
and in all probability would remain so for a while, perhaps 
until the following day, for the assassins, dreading an 
investigation into the affair, would ‘allow time for the 
authorities to relax their vigilance. They even took no 
notice of the other travellers who might come afterwards. 
Sufficient for the day was the evil—and the booty—thereof, 
assuming always that it was of appreciable quantity and 
quality. The Arab is a philosopher and willingly leaves 
to-morrow to Providence. 


II 


Meantime a priest was proceeding towards Jericho, a 
city belonging to Herod, where the heads of the sacerdotal 


1Luke x. 30: ‘‘ Despoliaverunt eum (latrones) et, plagis impositis 
abierunt, semivivo relicto.” 
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families generally resided.1 Life flowed tranquilly in the 
quiet city, which for a long time had not been disturbed 
by political agitations, the fall of Archelaus having reduced 
Judea to a Roman province, with the result that the country 
was occupied by the troops of the Procurator, who had taken 
the place of the Ethnarch. A citadel still remains there, 
with forts similar to those of modern times, such as were 
suited to a strong place, the importance of which Cesar 
did not intend to lessen. But it was, more especially, a 
commercial and social centre. It was always the seat of 
a flourishing trade in balsam, and the palm-trees from which 
it took its name proved an ever-increasing attraction to the 
votaries of comfort and pleasure who delighted in their 
shade. 

The dignitaries of the Temple, who were mostly Sad- 
ducees,? had early taken up their residence there, after 
the overthrow of the monarchy, which did not affect their 
privileges or their possessions. The Levites followed their 
example, probably induced to do so on account of being 
in the service of the priests, who retained them about their 
persons as intimates and attendants in ordinary life. We 
know, indeed, that they gained very little by their position, 
as many of them wanted even the necessaries of life when 
it happened that their principals neglected to provide for 
them and their families.? Naturally they kept as close as 
possible to their patrons together with the inferior priests, 
who, gathering round the hierarchs, formed a court, accord- 
ing to a custom still existing in clerical circles in the East. 

Thus we know from the Gospel and from tradition that 
Zachary, one of the heads of the house of Abia, went to 
the Temple to fulfil the duties of his office at certain stated 
periods,* and then returned to his dwelling at Ain Karim,5 
where he lived with his wife, Elizabeth, in the midst of his 

1Cf. Sepp. Vie de Jésus, t. iii. 

2 Smith, Dict., see Sadducees; Stapfer, La Palestine, Pp. 407 et seq.; 
Acts xxiii. 6. 

’ Josephus, Ant. Jud. 20, 6. Cf. Trumotte, fol. 44, 1; Stapfer, ut 
Alike i. 5-8: “‘ When he executed the priestly function in the order 
of his course before God.” 


® Luke i. 23: “ After the days of his office were accomplished, he 
departed to his own house.” 
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friends and relatives.1 Similarly, we see the Levites living 
in various parts of Palestine, whether in their own houses? 
or with some well-to-do compatriot, who assured to them 
food and lodging in return for certain services of a religious 
nature.* Hence we can easily believe Josephus when he 
tells us that four thousand officials of the Sanctuary had their 
residence in Jericho. 

Was the priest mentioned in the Gospel rich or poor ? 
Did he belong to the privileged caste, or was he only one 
of the inferior order? We have no means of deciding the 
question. The Levite, it is true, followed him at a short 
distance, but it does not appear that he was one of his suite 
and consequently in his service. It would seem that he 
was travelling the same road by mere accident, and the only 
connection that we can establish between the two is the 
fact that they were both coming from the Holy City, and 
were going towards Jericho by the only existing route. Did 
they come from a greater distance and were they going 
farther? The Sacred Text does not lead us to suppose 
so, but makes no assertion to the contrary, such as the 
inference it does contain as to the movements of the last 
arrival. The only conclusion we can draw from St. Luke’s 
narrative is that the priest and the Levite, being accustomed 
to this journey, had undertaken it without the least un- 
easiness, as they had nothing with them which could tempt 
thieves to attack them, or they may have felt themselves 
protected by that superstitious exemption which still, in the 
East, preserves the ministers of religion from all attack. 

We read in the Scriptures of priests who fell victims to 
the rage of faithless kings,4 but there is no mention of any 
of them having been slain by common criminals. Even 
in the present day such a crime is very rare. However, 
it is better not to trust to them, and to avoid, after nightfall, 
even the roads that are quite safe at other times especially 

1ZTuke i. 58: ‘“‘ And her neighbours and kinsfolk ... and they 
congratulated with her.” 

2 Like the Levite of Ephraim, of whom we read in the nineteenth 
chapter of the Book of Judges, and whose adventure had such serious 
consequences. 

3 Like the Levite of Bethlehem, who lived in the house of Michas 


(Judges xvii. 10-13). 
42 Paral. Xxiv. 22; cf. Matt. xxvi. 35. 
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if the traveller has any valuable in his possession. This 
explains the behaviour of the priest and the Levite. The 
former saw a man lying in the dust, wounded, perhaps dead, 
and, acting on his first impulse, he moved aside in order 
to get away,1 according to the Greek expression, which is 
more exact than that of the Vulgate. The Levite drew 
near to investigate the matter, but went away as soon as 
he realised the situation.2 With a shade of difference the 
conclusion to be drawn is the same in both cases : the best 
thing to be done was to get away as quickly as possible. 
Let us try to follow their reasoning, that is, if they reasoned 
about the matter at all. 

We shall not take into account the Rabbinical doctrine 
which taught that it was only necessary to love one’s brother 
or one’s friend, and, consequently, that it was permissible 
to neglect the wants of strangers, even those who were not 
enemies, whom it was quite lawful to hate. Whoever was 
not a child of Israel must not be regarded as a neighbour. 
Pity was reserved for those of one’s own kindred.4 

At first the priest thought that the man was dead. This 
is to be inferred from St. Luke’s words, “ and seeing him, 
passed by.” There might be two reasons for this. The 
person who touched a corpse was rendered unclean, and 
he may not have wished to contract this legal defilement, ® 
since by doing so, he could render no service to the dead 
whose body he could not take away. On the other hand, 
if he stopped near that poor corpse he exposed himself to 
the unpleasantness of being mixed up in a disagreeable 
manner in the inquiry which the murder would necessitate, 
according to the law,® if some more zealous witness should 
happen to pass that way and call the Ancients to the scene 
of the crime. Finally—but let us admit that, to his honour, 
this was his last thought—he had reason to fear the return 
of the robbers. They might be concealed behind the rocks, 

* Luke x. 31: “Seeing him, passed by”; Greek, dvrimapqAQev which 
implies turning away. : 

2 Luke x. 32 ; ‘‘ When he was near the place and saw him, passed by.” 

2 Lightfoot, Hor. hebraicae. 

*““ Apud ipsos misericordia in promptu,” Tacitus, Hist. v. 5. 

5 Levit. xi. 28 ; Stapfer, La Palestine, c. 9 ; Edersheim, La société juive, 


€.. 10,2." 3" 
® Deut. xxi. 5: “‘ And the priests the sons of Levi shall come,” etc. 
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quite close at hand, lying in wait for another victim. He, 
too, was alone, unarmed, and as faras he could see, there 
was no one within reach to afford him any assistance. Of 
what use was it to trifle with his life in such circumstances ? 
It were wiser to get away as quickly as possible. When 
he had time to reflect he could decide as to what course 
‘he would take—whether to be silent or to acquaint the 
proper authorities—but not until he was safe from the 
danger in which the unknown man had lost his life. 

The Levite showed a little more courage. He drew 
near, took time to examine the victim, and went away, 
having satisfied himself that he could do nothing. No 
doubt it was a superficial examination, from which he 
could learn very little, but for which, after all, we must 
give him credit. The same scruples prevented him from 
touching the body, and he went away, but not quite in 
such haste. His position as Levite did not forbid him to 
use arms, perhaps, indeed, he was obliged to carry them, 
being in charge of the Temple. Hence, he would not be 
so timid as the priest, who was already out of sight, having 
quickened his pace, if he had not indeed taken the road 
to the outskirts of Jericho. However, he might have dis- 
played a little more self-possession and compassion, but it 
must indeed be acknowledged that to do so would have 
been almost heroic. Who could expect it of him ? especially 
when one remembers the usual way in which the Jews 
understood charity. 

The followers of Moses were obliged to display active 
charity towards the children of Israel,! but this obligation 
was not binding on them in the case of strangers, that is 
to say, those who were regarded as unbelievers. ‘“‘ The 
stranger”? in the current language was the travelling 
Israelite who was regarded as a guest,? and the duties 
towards whom were defined by the letter of the Law or 
the Rabbinical commentaries. The pagan and the publican 
could not be confounded with the faithful,? and it was with 


1 Levit. xix. 18 : ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy friend as thyself.’’ Cf. Matthew 
and Mark, who translates amicum by proximum, like Luke ; also Thiriet. 
2‘ Advena,’’ Gen. xxi. 23, applies to Abraham, Abimelech’s guest. 

3 Matt. xviii. 17: ‘‘Let him be to thee as the heathen and the 
publican.” 
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difficulty that the proselyte escaped being placed under 
the same ban. 

The Egyptians were treated more indulgently on account 
of the old relations which existed with them in the days 
of the Patriarchs,! and the meetings which family alliances 
or commercial intercourse rendered inevitable from the 
time of the Asmoneans.? As far as the Samaritans were 
concerned, although living in Palestine, they were even 
still less to be regarded as friends than the children of 
Madian and Amalech, the born enemies of Israel, whom 
Moses had vowed to exterminate.? As they could not yet 
annihilate the Romans and the Greeks, the Jews kept them 
at a distance, treating them with a haughty courtesy that 
ill-concealed the contempt and hatred which they felt, 
whilst they awaited the time when the triumphant Messias 
would trample these nations under foot as slaves to His 
chosen people until the end of time. 

In the midst of all this exclusiveness how could it be 
possible for the priest and the Levite to entertain any 
brotherly feeling which would induce them to stoop to 
the assistance of the wayfarer in the pass of Adummim ? 
Who could this stranger be? A merchant, perhaps, on 
his way to purchase balm or dates in Jericho to send to 
Italy, or Egypt, or Syria. An unbeliever, perhaps, or a 
friend of unbelievers—a clerk of the revenue officials, 
carrying to the city of Herod the defiled money which had 
tempted the robbers? So much the worse for this servant 
of Mammon, if he had been struck by the hand of the true 
God and that his remains were to be devoured by the 
vulture and the hyena. 

Happily, the Gospel does not authorise us to judge so 
harshly of the two who fled from the dangerous spot, 
thinking more of their own safety than of assisting the 
stranger. We have indeed already thought too much about 
their character, of which they made so little at the very 
time when they should have remembered to do it honour 

1 Deut. xxiii. 7: “Thou shalt not abhor ... the Egyptian, because 
thou wast a stranger in his land.” 

2 Josephus, Bell. Jud. ix. 21. Cf. Abodda-Sara xi. 6. 


’Stapfer, La Palestine, vis. Talmud Hieros. (Demai, fol. 23, 1). Cf. 
Deut. vii. 2. 
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before God. Poor men ! the following day in the synagogue 
at Jericho or at the table of some one of their compatriots, 
they would glorify themselves before men, in the conviction 
that they had inherited the promises made to the true 
children of Abraham. How many there are who have 
received the grace and light of the Gospel, and yet resemble 
them. Our Divine Lord might say of these also, that 
“hearing they hear not,” and there is great danger that 
they will derive no instruction from the Parable. 

Must we remain under this painful impression, and also 
leave the unfortunate traveller lying wounded by the road- 
side with his life-blood ebbing away in such terrible agony ? 
We may reassure ourselves. The Divine Master has willed 
otherwise ; He has inspired one compassionate heart to 
save the dying man and thus bring consolation to our souls. 


III 


Once more the highway was deserted. The robbers 
gave no further sign of their existence, and the last passers- 
by had left no trace of their presence. Silence descended 
on the spot so lately the scene of the tumult which had 
disturbed the peace of that wilderness. Even the sighs of 
the dying man were no longer heard. The sound of 
approaching footsteps alone recalled the accidental presence 
of man, in those parts, where he dreaded to find himself 
and which he made haste to leave behind him. Was another 
imprudent traveller about to expose himself to the violence 
ofthe marauders? Certainly, the newcomer was a stranger, 
who might be recognised by his face and his garb, both 
equally disliked by the dwellers in that country. He was 
a Samaritan,! and one might well be surprised to see him 
travelling with such confidence and so courageously along 
that road. He was on horseback,? and this may have 
contributed to his sense of security, as he would probably 
rely on the swiftness of his mount in case of attack. He was, 
in any case, a vigorous man, of determined countenance, 

1Luke x. 33: “A certain Samaritan ’’—no one in particular. 

2 Luke x. 34: ‘‘ Setting him upon his own beast.’”’ We cannot infer 


from this that it was a donkey or a mule, for the Sacred Scriptures 
generally give these animals their proper name. 
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wherein could be read that decision which is the complement 
of prudence. He would know how to act, according to 
circumstances, and the kandjar in his belt would not be 
drawn. in vain. 

Suddenly his glance fell on the prostrate body. Why 
was the man lying thus in the blood-stained dust? Was 
he wounded by a fall or entrapped into some ambush ? 
What did it matter? He was wounded ; that was enough, 
it was to be hoped he was not dead. Without further 
reasoning the horseman dismounted, approached the man, 
and examining him, quickly ascertained the number and the 
gravity of his wounds. Fortunately the dust had stopped 
the bleeding ; he was still breathing. There was yet hope 
of saving him. Accustomed to travelling and to adventures, 
the newcomer knew what to do in such a case. He washed 
the wounds, poured into them a liniment made up of oil 
and wine, and then carefully bandaged them until such 
time as they could be dressed more fully. As the wounded 
man could not walk, the Samaritan raised him up and 
placed him on the horse, and led it by the bridle so as to take 
the sufferer gently to some safer and more comfortable 
resting-place. : 

He had noticed, at some distance away, one of those 
inns* which are to be met with sometimes in those regions 
on the most frequented highways, and which offer the 
traveller hospitality of a less primitive character than the 
caravansaries. One can get a.room, a bed, a meal that 
will be fairly acceptable, instead of the litter and the pro- 
vender for animals, whose stable, open to all the winds of 
heaven, one must be satisfied to share. It is true that these 
inns are not very comfortable, and there remains much 
to be desired. But at least the wounded man had a room 
to himself, and a bed not quite so hard as the earthen floor, 
and he would have sufficient care to ensure him a little rest. 


1 Luke x. 34: “‘ Pouring in oil and wine ’’—this is still called the 
Good Samaritan’s Ointment. Pliny praises it as a liniment (Hist. Nat., 
14 and 15). 

2 Luke x. 34: ‘“‘ Brought him to an inn”; Greek, wavdoyetov and 


not xaradvua (diversovium or caravansary). It is the Arab fondouk, 
the pan’dok of the Rabbis. Probably it was the Khan-el-ahmar, the 
Khan of blood, existing in the time of Our Lord, who must have stayed 
there on His way. Cf. Didon, Jésus-Christ, t. ii. p. 10. 
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The charitable Samaritan himself provided these for him.} 
He did not leave it to the inn-keeper, because he considered 
that he was himself the best judge of what was necessary 
for the proper nursing of the protégé. A special knowledge 
and practice are necessary for such work, and it is not 
everyone who has the aptitude for it. No doubt that was 
not the first time that the Samaritan had acted the part 
of nurse and infirmarian. Z 

His patient passed the night satisfactorily, and next 
morning the Samaritan resumed his journey. Before 
taking his departure he gave two pence to the inn-keeper, 
and commended the injured man to his care, saying : 
* Take care of him ; and whatsoever thou shalt spend over 
and above, I, at my return, will repay thee.” ? 

From this promise to return we may conclude that the 
Samaritan was a trader, as in all probability the wounded 
man himself was, one of those pedlars, perhaps, of whom 
Edersheim speaks,? who might have to travel so far as 
would render probable that he might be absent for several 
days. ‘This is all mere supposition as regards both, but 
still the traveller’s words afford ground for believing that 
it may be true: “I will repay thee.” He spoke as if he 
were known, and in the habit of travelling along that road 
and of stopping at that inn. He spoke as if he were one 
of its customers. He was quite at his ease, in spite of being 
a Samaritan, and had no fear that they would doubt 
either his return or his solvency. Another thought occurs 
to us in this connection. Although he was a Sichemite 
he had not the least hesitation in arriving with the wounded 
man—a troublesome and inconvenient guest—nor in asking 
accommodation for both. He must have known from 
previous experience that he would meet with a good recep- 
tion. ‘The inn-keeper, who kept open house for all comers, 
as a commentator remarks,‘ could not, outwardly at least, 
observe the prejudices of his compatriots, who, perhaps also, 

1 Luke x. 34: ‘‘ Brought him to an inn, and took care of him.” 

2 Luke x.” 35. 3 La société juive, c. 12 (Du Commerce). 

“Fillion. The road from Jerusalem to Tiberias, by way of Jericho, 
was frequented by a very mixed crowd, as far as origin, position, and 


religion were concerned. This was one of the twenty great trading 
highways of Palestine. 
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aad grown more tolerant of strangers, by whom they profited 
without the least scruple.t_ If we judge from appearances 
the expense incurred for the care of the wounded man was 
not much, two pence not being equal to two francs of 
French money. But we must take into consideration that 
the Samaritan was not a rich man, at least we have no 
grounds for believing so, and this little sum might have 
seemed a good deal to him. It was equal to the pay of a 
Roman soldier for two days? and to the wages of a Jewish 
hireling for two days’ work, as we learn from the Parable 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard.* Therefore, according 
to current price, he paid even largely for his stay and that 
of his protégé during the night that had passed and the 
morning of the following day. He owed for nothing else, 
as he had himself acted as nurse ; at the very most he had 
only asked for water, for which no charge is made, especially 
when it is abundant, as on the shores of the Nahr-el-Kehlt. 

Charity does not oblige us to be extravagant, and besides, 
in undertaking the expenses of his protégé for what might 
prove to be a prolonged sojourn at the inn, the Samaritan 
displayed a generosity worthy of all praise. The Gospel 
does not emphasize the merit of his act, but we can infer 
that it must have appeared worthy of admiration in the 
eyes of the scribe, who was rich, and a good judge in such 
matters. May we not say that there seems a little gentle 
irony in the question with which Our Lord ended His 
lesson : “ Which of these three, in thy opinion, was neighbour 
to him that fell among the robbers?”’4 That is to say: 
“You should know ; which of these three would you say 
understood the meaning of the words, ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself’ ?® You yourself have quoted this 

1 Like Vespasian, money for them had no more nationality than it 
had perfume. Where there was no question of the offering for the 
Temple, they scarcely looked at the effigy of the device which good 
money bore. Cf. Matt. xxii. 20. Consult Edersheim, whose’ book is 
very interesting on this point. 

2 Tacitus, Annal., i. 17; Pliny. Hist. Nat., xxxiii., 3. Trench, therefore, 


is right in saying (Parables) that the Samaritan acted liberally in giving 
two pence. 

3 Matt. xx. 2: ‘‘ Having agreed with the labourers for a penny a day.” 
The Roman penny (denayius) =about 8d. 4 Luke’ x: 36: 

5 Deut. vi. 3 and xi. 13; Luke x. 27. The ancient text has fratrem, 
and the modern proximum, which causes St. Ambrose to remark : ‘‘ Non 
cognatio facit proximum, sed misericordia.”’ 
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precept. How would you apply it in the present instance ? ” 
We must admit that the doctor did not hesitate to render 
homage to the truth, which must, however, have been not 
at all pleasant for an exponent of the proud, unfeeling 
Rabbinical doctrine. In fact, by giving the palm to the 
Samaritan, as truth compelled him to do, he stigmatised 
the selfishness of the two Israelites on whom it was more 
incumbent to understand and. to practise the law of charity. 

We see by the scribe’s answer that he questioned Our 
Lord in good faith, “‘ to justify himself,” as St. Luke says. 
‘“¢ He that shewed mercy to him,”’! he replied. “ Go, and 
do thou in like manner,”’ responded Our Lord.? It would 
seem as if the Divine Master considered that there was 
something wanting in the scribe’s conviction. To recognise 
and to confess the truth is not to put it into practice, and 
the recommendation, ‘‘ Do thou in like manner,” seems 
to point out to the doctor that he was under an obligation 
which he had not yet fully discharged. 

Certain commentators are quite convinced that it was 
so ; one of them, Godet,* has very well formulated the idea : 
‘ Our Lord, in His final declaration, contrasts doing as the 
Samaritan practised it, with the vain casuistry of the Rabbis. 
He contrasts the ignorant man who knows with the learned 
one who does not know. But, let it be noted that when 
Our Lord said, Do this, He did not add this time, as He 
did before,* ‘and thou shalt live.’ Benevolence will not 
give us life or salvation. Even if by it we completely ful- 
filled the second part of the summary of the Law, still we 
must not forget the first part, the fulfilment of which is 
equally indispensable, and of which the most benevolent 
man may know nothing.” Thus it would seem as if Our 
Lord doubted that the scribe, notwithstanding his words, had 
fulfilled the first part of the commandment: “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with 
thy whole soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind.” In fact, the scribe’s fidelity to the Law does 
not seem to have gone beyond external observances and 
verbal protestations. He was one of those of whom the 


1Luke x. 37. 7? Ibid. 3 Comment. suy Saint Luc, c. x., 4th part. 
f 4Luke x. 28. 
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Divine Master said, ‘‘ Not everyone that saith to Me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.”! He was 
one of those also who provoked the stern expression : 
“This people honour Me with their lips, but their heart 
is far from Me.’’? 

It is to be remarked that Our Lord, after the scribe 
had put his question, asked His interlocutor, “ What is 
written in the Law?” And on receiving his answer, the 
Divine Master simply said : “ Thou hast answered right : 
this do, and thou shalt live.” He uttered no word of praise 
for those who do this, or even intend to do it, still less 
for those who attain perfection in doing it. It was rather 
a counsel or exhortation which He gave, and the doctor 
seemed so to understand it, for in this wise he continued to 
question the Divine Master, in order to justify himself, that 
is to say, to advance in the way of perfection, or to appear 
as others think, as if he wished to do so. 

The latter interpretation is not a very charitable one, 
it must be admitted, but the very scruple which prevents 
the scribe from using the word Samaritan gives ground for 
it. His contempt for the man proposed for his imitation 
is so great that he has to make use of a periphrasis in order 
to designate him: “He that shewed mercy to him.’ 
Miserable artifice of pride and selfishness. He could not 
bring himself to believe and still less to say that the 
Samaritan could be the neighbour of anyone, above all 
of an Israelite, who had been abandoned by his co-religion- 
ists. Touched, for an instant, by Our Lord’s benevolence, 
he reverted to the prejudice of the Rabbis, according to 
which the Gentiles and the Samaritans were equally de- 
serving of hatred to such an extent that to assist them, even 
if they were in mortal peril, was almost a fault, while to 
put them to death was not considered a crime by the 
Sanhedrim.* 

In the case of the young man with whom Our Divine 
Lord conversed, as related in the tenth chapter of St. Mark, 
the silence of the Gospel regarding the result of that meeting 

tMatt Viin 2bu22.exxiv. PE, 12> cf, Luke vis 46: 2 Matt. xv. 8. 

3 Godet, Comment. sur Saint Luc. 


* Consult Aboda-Sara, i. 7, etc.; Demai (Talm. Jerus. fol. CE Wi) ee 
Talm. Babyl fol. 12, 1). 
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is most significative. The young man, upon whom Our 
Lord had looked affectionately! whilst exhorting him to 
renounce his riches and to follow Him, went away sad at 
the thought of the sacrifice which he put off, if indeed he 
did not refuse it altogether. The narrative seems to express 
sympathy with his weakness, and it would be difficult to 
believe that all was at an end between Our Lord and the 
young man for whom His Sacred Heart felt tenderness. 
Such seemed to have been the impression made upon the 
Apostles, according to St. Mark, and they were astonished 
both at the young man’s departure and the Divine Master’s 
words : “ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God,” whilst He followed him with a long 
look, and repeated the same complaint : “‘ Children, how 
hard it is for them that trust in riches, to enter into the 
kingdom of God? ” 

But with regard to the doctor, the Gospel says not a 
word which would afford ground for hope. He went away 
as he came, leaving us in the state of doubt caused by his 
equivocal attitude. Our Lord did not look after him as 
he went away. His departure did not move the Apostles 
who, perhaps, regarded him as being indifferent to their 
Divine Master. Sad separation in which there is no hope 
of return. We almost expect to hear those maledictions 
repeated which still re-echo in- Corozain and Bethsaida? : 
“Woe to you, Pharisees, because you tithe mint and rue 
and every herb ; and pass over judgment and the charity 
of God . . . you load men with burthens which they cannot 
bear, and you yourselves touch not the packs with one of 
your fingers. . . . Woe to you lawyers, for you have taken 
away the key of knowledge: you yourselves have not 
entered in, and those that were entering in, you have 
hindered.” $ 

It was at a short distance further on this same road, 
and shortly after leaving Bethany, that Our Lord thus gave 
way to the sorrowful indignation with which His sacred 
soul was filled. We may be permitted therefore, to connect 

1Mark x. 21: ‘“ And Jesus looking on him, loved him.’’ 


2 Matt. xi. 21: ‘‘ Woe to thee, Corozain, woe to thee, Bethsaida ”’ 
Luke x. 13. $ Luke xi. 42-52. 
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the two incidents and to regard the second as a sequence 
to the first. 

The consolation which He experienced in the house of 
Martha and Magdalen could not dispel the bitterness of 
His disappointment. Besides, the scribes and the Pharisees 
had followed Him, wearying Him with their captious 
objections, their stupid accusations, or with demands for 
a sign in the heavens, according as their passion suggested, 
for they could not restrain their anger against Him 
any more than against their ordinary opponents.1 He 
reproached them with this, in those words of grave irony 
which we so often find upon His sacred lips, and which 
had such power to exasperate them. ? 

Happily, we have not to close this chapter under the 
painful impression which the end of the foregoing has left 
upon us. The Divine Master has willed that the character- 
istic of His teaching at this period should be that of mercy, 
from which it takes its name. Amidst the Satanic uproar 
and the insults and abuse which fill the heart with sorrow, 
a voice is raised, powerful enough to be heard above it 
and to reduce it to silence. “‘ Blessed is the womb that bore 
Thee, and the paps that gave Thee suck.” This touching 
testimony to Mary’s Son was rendered by an unknown 
woman, whose identity tradition seeks to establish. “ Of 
what devotedness and of what faith,” says the Venerable 
Bede, “did this woman give proof, when before these 
treacherous and blasphemous scribes and Pharisees she bore 
witness to the sublimity of His incarnation with such 
sincerity and confidence that she confounded both the 
calumnies of His insulters and also the heretics to come.’’® 

Let us listen to the words in which Our Lord completes 
His lesson : ‘‘ Yea, rather, blessed are they who hear the 
word of God, and keep it.” * If, as is probable, the inquiring 
scribe of the previous evening was amongst the crowd, he 
could recognise in this Divine lesson a fresh warning for 
himself, and a supreme appeal to him to bring his doctrines 
and his actions into agreement. 


1 Luke xi. 15-18. 3 Ven Bede, in Luc., lib. 4. ¢. 49 
2 Luke xi. 53, 54. 4Luke xi. 28. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PRODIGAL SON 


BEAuTIFUL as are the Parables of the Lost Sheep and the 
Lost Groat, they are indeed far from possessing the charm 
of the Parable which completes the teaching regarding 
Divine Mercy. And there is good reason that this should 
be so. The Divine Master reserved for the close of His 
discourse what He considered most adapted to impress the 
minds of men and to penetrate their hearts. Thus it is 
that the Parable of the Prodigal Son almost makes us forget 
the preceding ones. The Lost Sheep—that exquisite gem, 
so delicately set—owes much of its beauty to its connection 
with the Good Shepherd, which St. Matthew records in 
two verses! and upon which St. John comments in the tenth 
chapter of his Gospel.? But these delightful fragments, in 
which we see the good shepherd watching over his sheep 
with such devotedness that he is willing to lay down. his 
life in their defence, do not stand out in such relief as the 
narrative of St. Luke, nor have they the same sweetness. 
It is, indeed, the masterpiece of the sacred volume. It can 
be most fittingly compared with the narrative of Magdalen’s 
conversion, or that of the raising of Lazarus from the dead. 
But there is something in it which cannot be described, 
even deeper, more impressive, and more far-reaching, which 
renders it the masterpiece of the inspired writings. The 
text, as we read it in St. Luke, is as follows? :— 


I 


“ A certain man had two sons: And the younger of 
them said to his father : Father, give me the portion of 
substance that falleth to me. And he divided unto them 
his substance. 

“ And not many days after, the younger son, gathering 
all together, went abroad into a far country, and there 
wasted his substance, living riotously. 


1 Matt. xviil. 12, 13. 2 John x. 2-16. 3 Luke xv. 11-32. 

4That is to say, according to the amount which the law and the 
custom of the country allotted to him. ‘““Ratem haereditatis partem ” ; 
To émpPdddXov pépos TAS ovotas. Cf. Wetstein, on this discourse. 
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“And after he had spent all, there came a mighty famine 
in that country ; and he began to be in want. 

“And he went and cleaved to one of the citizens of that 
country.1_ And he sent him into his farm to feed swine. ® 

“And he would fain have filled his belly? with the 
husks the swine‘ did eat ; and no man gave unto him. 
And returning to himself, he said: How many hired 
servants in my father’s house abound with bread, and 
I here perish with hunger ? ‘ 

*““T will arise, and go to my father, and say to him: 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee :5 

““T am not worthy to be called thy son: make me as 
one of thy hired servants. 

“And rising up he came to his father. And when he 
was yet a great way off (from his father’s house) his father 
saw him, and was moved with compassion, and running 
to him fell upon his neck, and kissed him. 

“* And the son said to him : Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee. I am not now worthy to be 
called thy son. 

“And the father said to his servants : Bring forth quickly 
the first robe, and put it on him, and put a ring on his hand, 
and shoes on his feet : 

“And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it, and let 
us eat and make merry : 

“Because this my son was dead, and is come to life 
again : was lost and is found. And they began to be merry. 

“* Now his elder son was in the field, and when he came 
and drew nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing : 

““And he called one of the servants, and asked what 
these things meant. 

“And he said to him: Thy brother is come, and thy 
father hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath received 
him safe. 

*““ And he was angry, and would not go in. His father 
therefore coming out began to entreat him. 

1The Greek text reads €¥l 7&v modrdv (xv. 15), which implies a 
citizen having a country residence. Cf. xv. 15, eis rods dypovs adrod. 

2««His farm ’’—“In villam suam.” Luke xv. 15. > Luke xv. 16. 


&“* Siliquis,’’ husks of the carob-tree, Luke xv. 16. 
®°“ Coram te,” difficult to translate exactly. 
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“‘ And he answering, said to his father : Behold, for so 
many years do I serve thee, and I have never transgressed 
thy commandment, and yet thou hast never given me a 
kid to make merry with my friends : 

“But as soon as this son is come who hath devoured 
his substance! with harlots, thou hast killed for him the 
fatted calf. 

“But he said to him: Son, thou art always with me, 
and all I have is thine. 

“ But it was fit that we should make merry and be glad, 
for this thy brother was dead, and is come to life again : 
he was lost, and is found.” 

There could be nothing more simple, and the arranging 
of the scene betrays no trace of preparation, and yet every 
detail is perfect. Consummate art governs this narrative, 
both in the whole and every detail, and its simplicity touches 
us more than would refined thought or artistic expression.” 
It is, indeed, the work of a master, who unites vivid colouring 
with accuracy of outline, in whose drawing there is no 
weakness, and whose tints, subdued yet rich, are never 
wanting in good taste. One scarcely dares to touch this 
exquisite page, even to point out its beauties, which of 
themselves attract attention and impress the mind. We 
shall try to do so, however, respectfully and prudently, 
begging the Divine Artist to guide us in the commentary 
by means of which we shall try to complete the interpretation. 

The reader must not forget that in our study we aim at 
bringing into relief the literary and philosophical import- 
ance of the text upon which we are commenting. We seek 
primarily, by means of it, to understand Our Lord’s trend 
of thought. But we must not forget the mystical meaning 
of the Parable. The father here represents God ; the 
prodigal son is a figure of the repentant sinner ; in the eldest 
son we have a type of the pharasaical just man, such as 
still exists in the devotee who is quarrelsome in disposition 
and as narrow-minded as he is unfeeling in heart. There 

1In Greek 6 xaradayéy cov tov Biov, instead of “‘ Devoravit substantiam 
suam,”’ as in the Vulgate, v. 30. 

2 Grotius, ‘‘ Inter omnes Christi parabolas, haec sane eximia est, plena 


affectuum et pulcherrimis picta coloribus.” Cf. Lavater, Stier, Farrar, 
etc., apud Fillion, im Luc. xv. 11 (note). 
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is no doubt that those first listeners and interpreters so 
understood him. We need not trouble about later 
paraphrases. 

In the very beginning it is important for us to notice 
that here, as in several other Parables, in all probability, 
we have ai facts, and not fictitious individuals. Such 
at least is the opinion of several of the ancient writers, and 
hence we may conclude that the Parable recalled events 
which had happened within the memory of those present. 
We are thus enabled to replace the picture within its natural 
framework, by carefully observing the time and the place 
chosen by the Divine Narrator. 

Our Divine Lord at that moment was on the left bank 
of the Jordan, opposite Beth-a-bara, where John the Baptist 
bad baptised.1 In order to escape the rage of the Jews, 
He had sought shelter for the second time in Perea, ? whither 
He was followed by the most faithful of His disciples, as well 
as by opponents who would not lose any opportunity of 
laving snares for Him. True, they could do nothing against 
Him in the territory of the Tetrarch Antipas, a province as 
yet almost wholly unsubdued, which was seldom visited by 
its nominal sovereign.? But their intention was to try to 
surprise Him into saying something for which He could 
be reported to the Sanhedrim, who would have arrested 
Him some day when, after a period of apparent quiet, He 
might be obliged to return to Jerusalem. They could not 
foresee that He would soon be recalled by the death of 
Lazarus to the very gates of the Holy City—a fact which 
would afford Him an opportunity of triumphing over them 
to such an extent as to defeat for the time being their 
machinations. 4 

Meanwhile Our Divine Lord dwelt peaceably in that 
country, the lower part of which is fertile whilst its mountain 
regions are also not unproductive. The rocky hillsides are 
planted with vines, and the ravines, which are watered by 

1 John x. 40: “ And He went again beyond the Jordan, where John 
was baptising first ; and there He abode.”’ 


*'John~ i, 28": “These things were done in Bethania, beyond the 
Jordan.” 

*Strapfer, La Palestine, p- 48, cit. Josephus, Bell. Jud. iii. 3, 3. 

4 Johnexit 7 “ Then after that, He said to His disciples : in us go 
into Jerusalem, again.’ 
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numerous streams, afford abundant pasturage for flocks 
and herds. On the other hand, the vicinity of the fords of » 
the Jordan caused the caravans to resort there continually, 
on their way to Jerusalem, or when returning to the Moabite 
mountains towards Damascus, or the Yemen and the Persian 
Gulf. Large landed proprietors lived there, strangers to 
the luxurious life of Galilee, but still near enough to Tiberias 
or to Jericho to have been influenced by these cities, at 
the time when Herod and Archelaus had their court there. 
Several of these, no doubt, had crossed the Jordan at that 
time, to take part in the fétes given either by the King or 
the Ethnarch, and had brought back recollections of them 
which would provide suitable matter for the long evening 
conversations. Then life had resumed its normal course. 
The disgrace of Archelaus and the reduction of Judea to a 
Roman province rendered it melancholy and monotonous, 
divided between work and the serious joys of the domestic 
hearth. Whilst men of ripe years, endowed with the 
Oriental resignation, found this sort of existence supportable, 
it must have seemed singularly hard to the young, who were 
more eager for action and variety and for whom the com- 
forts of the country homes to which they were confined 
did not suffice. . 

Now, it seems it was about this time and in this neighbour- 
hood that the incident occurred which, on account of the 
character and the position of the principal personages therein 
concerned, must have been brought prominently to the 
notice of the peaceful population. 

A rich landlord, a widower, as may be inferred from 
the very significant silence of the Gospel with regard to 
his wife,! found himself deserted by his younger son, who 
had left him—not without giving scandal—to go and live 
far from his native land. It is not hard to understand 
the effect produced by this escapade, for which there seemed 
no reason. Not alone was it strange that a son of the house, 
who was under no necessity to go forth into the world, and 
for whom learning did not seem to possess much attraction, 
should leave his country and his family without any intention 


1 Contrast the silence of the Gospel with the remembrance of the 
mother in Tobias v., X- 
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of returning! ; but it seemed hateful that a well-born Israelite 
should abandon the best of fathers, in everyone’s estimation 
—one who was, besides, deprived of the comfort and 
happiness afforded by his wife’s companionship—at the 
risk of incurring the maledictions of heaven? : such conduct 
did, indeed, appear hateful. An explanation of such 
madness might have been looked for in vain if the trouble- 
some disposition of the elder of the two brothers had not 
been remembered. He was a conscientious man, an inde- 
fatigable worker, a respectful son,? but he had the faults 
of his qualities to such a degree that he made duty an 
insupportable burthen to all who had to live with him. A 
gloomy kind of virtue, indeed, over which possibly his 
father grieved, although he may not have condemned. it 
openly from motives of prudence, and which exasperated 
the second of his sons. How quickly this irritation leads 
to the seeking for company where one pours out one’s woes 
without receiving either comfort or encouragement. How 
quickly also it leads to frequenting places where, away from 
the home, all restraint is removed and the yoke can be shaken 
off. Let there be ever such a little ebullition of temper, let 
the attraction of pleasure be combined with distaste for 
home life, and the rupture is imminent. Given an 
opportunity and all is over. 

How did the opportunity arise? Was it chance or was 
it pre-arranged ? We cannot tell. We only know from 
the Gospel that the younger of the two sons demanded a 
settlement of accounts, perhaps after a quarrel between 
the two brothers, in which the father failed as peace-maker. 
Several commentators think this a likely hypothesis and 
conformable to the conclusions which are drawn from the 
elder’s son’s attitude in the closing scene of St. Luke’s 
narrative. But decidedly the separation was the spon- 
taneous decision of the younger son, and it was accepted 
by his brother, the father passively submitting. We do not 
find that he even tried to oppose it. 

According to the Rabbinical teaching, a son who was 

1 Notwithstanding the opinion of Cornel, Jansenius de Gand, who is 
usually so clearsighted ; cf. Comment. in Evangl. xciv. 


2 Eccles. iii. 18: “‘Of what an evil fame is he that forsaketh his 
father’ ; cf. ibid. ii. 3 Cf. Luke xv. 20 
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able to gain his own livelihood was considered. as released 
from paternal authority,t and could demand the means 
necessary to enable him to engage in any business pursuit 
whatever, even commerce, but he was very severely judged 
by the doctors in such a case. The prodigal would seem 
to have followed the advice of the Talmud, according to 
which a well-managed fortune should be divided into three 
parts, the first part to be devoted to the purchase of an 
estate in Palestine, the second to a trade, and the third to 
be kept as a reserve fund in sterling coin. True, he did not 
carry out the first injunction, but he might have seemed 
disposed to observe the two last, in imitation of the Jews of 
Alexandria and of Heliopolis, whose example he was, 
perhaps, longing to follow. To all appearance, this young 
man’s conduct hitherto was irreproachable. 

We can see from the way in which the Divine Master told 
the story that it did not in the least surprise His listeners. 
He related the circumstances rapidly, almost in a passing 
way, as if He were making a simple memorandum which 
was intended to prepare the way for the real subject of the 
reflections which He wished to excite. 

The father consented to the division of the inheritance, 
the management of which, according to the Jewish law, 
still remained in his hands. He then proceeded to make 
an inventory of the property to be divided, to one-third 
of which only the younger son could lay claim. The father 
wished to avoid any dispute, and to shield himself from all 
possibility of reproach. 

St. Luke does not specially mention the inventory, 
because it was legally necessary then as now, and all those 
who were listening to Our Blessed Lord knew the exact 
procedure in such matters. It was not a testament which 
might be produced in the anticipated event of the young 
man claiming the succession. But none the less the act 
which confirmed the succession should be authentic, precise, 
and required the presence of an official scribe. * 

1Moed. Kat. 17. Cf. St. Ambrose, De interpellat, 7; St. Augustine, 
Quaest. Evang., 33; St. Jerome, Ep. 14 ad Damas. 

2 Eroub, 55; Baba Bat, 88; Berakh, 17. Cf. Cornel. Jans. de Gand. 

8See the study on the “ Amit-per”’ of the Egyptians (A. Moret and 
ue at aa Donations et fondations en droit Egyptien, p. 16). Cf. Gen. 
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Mention was made in the inventory of everything which 
was to be given: land, buildings, crops, agricultural im- 
plements, servants, flocks, beasts of burden as well as those 
used for food ; donkeys, pigs, etc.! In this way the grantee 
knew exactly what would be his share in the division of 
the paternal estate. 

But as the young man wished to leave the country it 
was necessary to realise all this property. He hurried on 
the sale,? and no doubt lost a great deal owing to his 
haste, his sole anxiety being to get away from an unbearable 
position. In a few days the business was completed, and, 
taking with him all that he possessed, the ungrateful son 
bade eternal farewell to his father’s house. % 

It would be pleasant if we could discover the trace even 
of passing emotion in that soul, still young and still capable 
of good feeling. His father loved him tenderly ; his life, 
after all, had been a pleasant one, beneath the roof which 
had sheltered his childhood, where his mother had breathed 
her last sigh ; her tomb, no doubt, being but a few paces 
from it on the estate* upon which he had worked in company 
with his brother and devoted servants of his family. But 
there is nothing in the Sacred Text which would allow us 
to think that he showed any sign of emotion. ‘The madness 
of which he was so soon to give proof 5 had already taken 
possession of him. He affected indifference—perhaps even 
roughness—in order to put an impassable gulf between 
the past and the future. Farewell even to his native land : 
he would go as far away as possible that there might be 
nothing to remind him of the melancholy hours he had 
passed, for which he was now going to make up by sunlit 
days, filled with every delight, breathing of every pleasure, 
and lulled with every rapture.* Days free from all restraint, 
exempt from every care except that of seeking to fill them 
unceasingly with overflowing pleasure. For youth recog= 


1 Mentioned separately in the Donation given by Anoupou-Mankh, 
y gl P 
Op. Cit; =p. 2. Cornel. Jans. Yprens. 


3 Luke xv. 13: “ Gathering all together, went abroad into a far 
country.” 

4It was the custom amongst the Israelites to bury the dead on the 
patrimonial estate. 5 Luke xv. 13; in Greek, Aadros. 


® Eccles. ii. 1: “I said in my heart: I will go, and abound with 
delights, and enjoy good things.” 
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nises neither obstacle nor limit. Is it not in itself strength, 
wealth, life, which nothing can exhaust. If in some future 
hour decline, feebleness, ruin must be faced, then it will 
be right to resign oneself at an opportune time—that is, at 
the latest moment possible—by admitting that one should 
not leave the festive board quite intoxicated without having 
foreseen the end of the orgies. 

** Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.? 
Let us not think of the future, only so far as it will help 
us to the greater enjoyment of the present. It is always soon 
enough to think of misfortune.” The horizon of his 
native land faded away behind him. When night fell, 
unknown stars shone in the heavens and he sought for the 
one amongst them which should henceforth preside over 
his destiny. Certainly it was not the star which guides 
those who are predestined to happiness. 


II 


Towards what regions did the Prodigal direct his steps, 
when, quitting his father’s house, he expatriated himself, as 
the Gospel says expressly. St. Luke does not specify 
exactly, perhaps on account of memories which were still 
fresh in the minds of his hearers. We, who are not so 
well informed, must seek to solve a difficult question, but 
still one which may possibly lead to satisfactory results. 

The words, ‘‘ Terra longinqua—a far country,” which are 
often met with in the Old Testament, occur only twice 
in the Gospel, and on each occasion it is the same Evangelist 
who employs them. On the first occasion they clearly 
mean Italy and Rome, whither Archelaus went to demand 
from Cesar the confirmation of his title of king. The 
Prodigal had no such ambitious aims, and his wanderings 
were wholly uninfluenced by politics. Therefore we may 
leave out the Eternal City, although it was an abode of 
luxury and pleasure, well suited to attract this giddy 
spendthrift. 

1‘ Childhood and youth are vanity ” (Trench, Parables, Prov. vii. 7). 

a1. XU.) 13. 

3’ AmedShunocv (Luke xv. 13). The Greek is imperfectly rendered by 


the ‘‘ peregre profectus est’ of the Vulgate. 
4Luke xix. 12. See the Parable of the Pounds. 
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There is nothing to solicit our attention in the second 
case! except that we are impressed with the idea that 
this country is far off, strange, and a land of luxury and 
voluptuousness—the typical region of moral and material 
exile for a son of Israel, beginning with the Divine Master 
Himself, Who was once exiled in the land of the Nile. 

The Old Testament affords ample evidence that Egypt 
was for the Prophets the land of exile and of servitude. It 
was pre-eminently a strange land in the eyes of these ardent 
patriots of the banks of the Jordan and Lake Tiberias. 
Quotations are useless, or rather they should be so numerous 
that a whole chapter would not suffice for the most striking. 
It is sufficient to recall that, in Deuteronomy, Egypt is 
compared to a fiery furnace,” covered with dense clouds, * in 
which the people had lived in affliction* until the day 
wherein God delivered them from that barbarous nation® 
through the good offices of Moses, whose memory was 
recalled by the house of Jacob at each recurring feast of 
the Pasch.¢ There was no other land, no matter how 
hateful in might seem—not even Babylon—which reminded 
them of such oppression, such sorrow and humiliation, such 
impiety and immorality. It was accursed and doomed to 
suffer the direst chastisements of the Divine vengeance. 
In Isaias two pages do not suffice to set forth in its entirety 
the desolation of Mizraim,’? and three whole chapters of 
the Book of Wisdom are devoted to the same subject. And 
we find the same in Jeremias and Ezechiel.§ They recog- 
nised in Egypt another Babylon. It was there that Oolla 
and Ooliba led their life of depravity ; figures as they were, 
of the vices of Juda and of Israel. 

Contempt for this land of superstition and immorality 
had reached to such a pitch amongst the Jews that they 
regarded everything that evoked the remembrance of it 


1 Luke xv. 13. 


2 Deut. iv. 20: ‘ But the Lord... hath brought you out of the iron 
furnace of Egypt.” 
31s. xxx. I, 2: “‘ Woe to you... trusting in the shadow of Egypt.” 


4 Exod. iii. 7: ‘I have seen the affliction of My people in Egypt.” 
Cf. Deut. xxviii. 18. 

5 Ps. exiii. 1, and following: ‘‘ from a barbarous people.” 

6 Exod. xii. 25 et seq.; Levit. xxiii. 5; Numb. xxviii. 16. 

71s. xviii., xix., xx.; cf. Wisd. xvii.-xix. 

8 Ezech. xxiii. 8, xxi. 10-12. 
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as vile. It was in vain that the sacred writings recommended 
charity towards Egypt, for even this revived memories of 
the Captivity stronger than any appeal to mercy and 
forgiveness. + 

In vain were the two nations drawn closer together by 
alliances made in the troubled hours of their later history. 
In vain did the Ptolemies reward by countless favours the 
services of the Israelites who had served but a short time 
before in their armies. All was in vain ; an impassable 
gulf still separated hearts and minds. The Egyptian per- 
sisted in regarding Mizraim as a holy land? which he should 
never desert,? whilst, on the other hand, the Jew obstinately 
refused to regard any place as ““home” but that over 
which the shadow of Sion and Thabor fell ; all other lands 
were to him profane ground, the dust of which defiled the 
feet that trod it.4 The expression, “ A far country—terra 
longinqua,” is found in Josue, being used by the Gabaonites, 
who thus styled their own country, whilst at the same time 
they evoked the thought of another far country whence 
the Israelites came, namely, Egypt. 

Thus we naturally turn to the banks of the Nile in our 
search for the traces of the Prodigal who left his native 
land to dwell in the “ foreign country—terra aliena,” of the 
Book of Exodus. Thither he must have gone in order to 
satisfy his desire for a luxurious and sensual life which he 
could not gratify in austere and gloomy Israel.5 - “True, 
Egypt was no longer the ideal place for the “ inimitable 
life,’ as it had been in the time of Cleopatra and Mark 
Antony. But, none the less the Egyptians had acquired 
from Cesar and Octavius the taste for all the refinements 
and the licence which characterised everything which the 
Greeks and Romans called pleasure, but which we must 
call the frenzy of intellectual and moral profligacy. Every 
error and every corruption had free scope there, without 
any curb. The Prefects of Augustus, who were chosen 


1 Deut. xxii. 7, xxiv. 18. 2 Iepwrdérn xbpyn, Porphyr., Abst., ii. 5. 
8 Porphyr. ibid., iv. 8. 
4 Jos. ix. 6: “a far country” ; Exod. ii. 22: “‘ foreign country” ; 


Gen. v. 29: ‘“‘ On the earth, which the Lord hath cursed.” Cf. Talmud, 
Khetouboth, 3 a; Matt. x. 14. 
5 Deut. xxili. 17. 
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from amongst the principal knights, official friends of Czsar, 1 
were commanded to allow every one to say and to do as he 
pleased, on condition that the peace was not disturbed, nor 
the supremacy of Rome questioned. They observed these 
orders faithfully, whilst setting the example themselves of 
that elegant scepticism and luxurious effeminacy which 
Petronius has described for us.2 First of all Cornelius Gallus, 
the great friend of Augustus and of Virgil, Aelius Gallus, 
his successor, Aemelius Aulus, Scius Strabo, the father of 
the famous Sejanus: these were rather Asiatic governors 
“than Roman Proconsuls in the land of luxury and of 
refinement.” Instigated by their example, Greeks, Syrians, 
and Latins strove with one another in their pursuit of a free 
and. easy life, in which the quest of lucre was the sole pre- 
occupation where pleasure was not the object. It was with 
great difficulty that the Jews of Heliopolis maintained, 
amidst the general corruption, some remnant of that manly 
dignity of which their brethren of Alexandria showed them- 
selves as contemptuous as the Gentiles. 

The whole Delta, with the exception of that little corner 
of land from Mendes to Rakotis,4 and from Naucratis to 
Bubastis, was a scene of licentiousness, a place where, 
according to that famous saying, everything was God save 
God Himself.® 

Thanks to the relations established between the two 
countries, the corruption of Egypt had invaded Italy to 
such an extent that in the year 17 B.c. those who were the 
least sensitive became alarmed, and Augustus was provoked 
into taking severe measures against the votaries of Isis and 
Serapis who, in their several grades, were the chief authors 
of this demoralisation. 

It is not becoming that we should enter more fully into 
the study of this depravity, which is all the more repulsive 
in that it coincided with a period of richer intellectual 

1‘ Tllustriores, Caesaris amici.” Cf. John xix. 12; Philipp. iv. 22. 

2 Petron. Arbit. Satyricon. 

3 Ferrero, Greatness and Decay of Rome, vol. iv. p. 248. 

4The very ancient Egyptian city which was replaced by Alexandria, 
of which it became a suburb, separated from the city by a narrow gorge. 
It formed the fifth quarter. 


5“* Happy people,” said the scoffers of Rome and of Greece, “ whose 
gods grow in their gardens.” 
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growth. Egyptian society under the first Ceesars was pre- 
eminently polished and cultured. It cannot be excused on 
the ground of ignorance or barbarism, for it brought to 
the service of immorality a refined knowledge of all that 
was false and depraved. 

The Prodigal might have come already under these 
influences in the company of the profligates belonging to the 
school of the Sadducees and the Herodians, who were 
steeped in the foreign doctrines. The relations of the Jews 
with the subjects of the Ptolemies had created in Palestine 
a current of ideas and practices very little in harmony with 
Mosaic traditions. The last Asmoneans, the degenerate 
sons of the Machabees, had so powerfully contributed to 
this, that one might ask what was there left of the old 
manners when John the Baptist came crying in the desert : 
“Do penance : for the kingdom of heaven is at hand... 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight His paths. 
. . . Bring forth therefore fruit worthy of penance.’’+ 

For a brief moment the Jews, disturbed by the threats 
and the appeals of the Precursor, had tried to reform, but 
this reformation was only on the surface and was but 
transitory. Their repentance deceived no one but them- 
selves. The publicans and the harlots were nearer the 
kingdom of God than this brood of vipers fleeing from the 
wrath of the Lord.2 But it was not only in the palace at 
Tiberias and at Macherontius, where Antipas held his court, 
that the mimics, the dancing-girls, the strolling players, and 
the gladiators, gave their performances, but also in 
Jerusalem, under the patronage of Herodias and Salome, 
crowds being attracted to the theatres. The Holy City 
might now indeed vie with the most pagan of the cities of 
Greece or Asia. Corinth, Ephesus, Antioch might regard 
her as their sister. She was still, perhaps, somewhat of a 
prude, but at the same time, in the thoughts of those 
Israelites who had remained faithful to the True God, she 
was already “‘a far country.” 

The Prodigal, therefore, knew beforehand what route 
he should follow in order to reach the place which would 
realise those aims that he had in view. Corinth—granted 


1 Matt. iii. 3; Mark i. 3; Luke iii. 4-8. 2 Matt. iii. 7, 21, 31. 
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even that he knew that city—was not within the reach of 
all! ;in Antioch this illiterate Jew would have been made 
sport of for his rusticity? ; in Ephesus fanaticism held even 
stronger sway than licentiousness, but in Alexandria eclecti- 
cism was practised in every sense,* so that all tastes were 
gratified. Besides, Alexandria was easier of access, and 
residence in it was more agreeable, as it permitted of inter- 
course with one’s compatriots, and at the same time one 
could retain, together with one’s native language, some, at 
least, of the national customs. Moreover, Agrippa, the 
grandson of Herod the Great, who had fallen into disfavour 
with Tiberius, had quite recently, if not at that very time, 
sought refuge there, under the protection of Alexander 
Lysymachus, the head of the Jewish community.* Therefore 
it is highly probable, if not certain, that he embarked on 
one of the numerous coasting vessels which sailed from 
Joppa to Naucratis, and was quickly lost in the 
heterogeneous crowd which constituted the population of 
Alexandria. 

He quickly made acquaintances congenial to his tastes. 
Flatterers were to be found under the porticoes, in the inns, 
on the quays of the great city and, especially, in the environs 
of Rakotis, the quarter where amusements were provided 
for the lower order, and where the shepherds of the sur- 
rounding country also congregated. It might have been 
some lingering liking for country life that drew him to these 
shepherds, with whom, sometimes, beneath the sky of his 
native land, he must have shared his tent and his provisions. 
Be this as it may, he launched forth into the life sketched 
beforehand by Isaias, which the Gospel defined in one word 
as “‘ living riotously,” and which the elder son, later, in 
his anger, without the least hesitation described as squander- 
ing his heritage with harlots.® 

How long did this madness last? The Gospel does not 


1“ Non licet omnibus adire Corinthum,” said the proverb, to which 
the extravagant cost of even a brief sojourn in the city of sophists and of 
wantons had given rise. 

2“ A barbarian,’ contrasted with a Greek, “‘ who was pre-eminently 
civilised.’ ‘‘ If, then, I know not the power of the voice, I shall be to 
him to whom I speak a barbarian,” said St. Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 11). 

3Champigny, Les Césars, t. 3. 

4 Josephus, Antig. Jud., 18. 5 Luke xiv. 13. 
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tell us. But from what we know of the Prodigal’s resources 
we may conclude that they were quickly exhausted. He was 
not rich, in the strict acceptation of the word, at least not 
sufficiently so to sustain for any length of time the expenses 
of the wild life he was leading. But, like all reckless people, 
he did not advert to this in the beginning, and, without 
the least calculation, had scattered his money in handfuls 
in order to dazzle the gallery and conciliate its favour. Such 
proceedings are inevitably followed by the day of reckoning, 
when all the prestige vanishes, leaving behind such bitter 
disappointment. 


Ill 


The unfortunate young man found himself unable to 
continue his licentious life and was without any hope for 
the future, for everyone had turned away from him. He 
began to feel the weight of misery, which grew heavier as 
time went on. To complete his misfortune the whole land 
of Egypt? was afflicted with famine—that dreaded scourge, 
which periodically visited the borders of the Nile, when the 
floods failed to reach their usual height, or, as sometimes 
happened, when the waters did not rise at all. 

It was not without reason that Mizraim was called the 
son of the river whose sands had formed the Delta,? from 
Pelusea to Marea,* and whose waters, at regular periods, * 
fertilised those sandy borders. The Pharaos and Ptolemies 
had formerly multiplied canals, by which the rise of the 
waters was regulated, by providing reserves for the dry 
season.® But the various agitations which had overthrown 
the social order, had also brought ruin and prevented the 
restoration of a great part of the works of canalisation. 
The result was that the Nile no longer performed its mission 

1 Luke xv. 14: Ayos loyupds Kara tiv xdpav exeivnv. According to 
Tacitus, Annal. xi. 59, in the year 18 Egypt was desolated by a 
terrible famine. 

2 Heredotus, ii. a ““ Adpov tov _norapov—donum, Nili.”’ The Nilegod, 
Hapce-mu, had his altars and his priests (ib. xi. 60). His image is in 
the British Museum. 

3 From the Pelusiac branch in the east to the Canopie branch in the 
ice i July, August, September, and October, after the dry season, 


March, April, May, and June. 
5 Diodor. Sicul., lib, 1; Strabo, lib. 17. 
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of regeneration with the same fidelity, and the typhoon of 
the South! brought poverty and hunger in its train instead 
of prosperity and abundance. ' 

Such was the state of affairs at the very time that the 
Prodigal found himself an outcast in those places which 
had been the scene of his madness as they were now of 
his ruin. What was he to do? There was no trade or 
pursuit to which he could turn for the means of living. 
Very likely, as one commentator remarks, he knew nothing 
of work beyond the name, and he had not the energy to 
undertake any labour which would require muscular 
strength, whether unloading vessels at the quays or in the 
inland warehouses or bazaars. He shrank from begging,? 
as he did also still more from stealing, and the expedients 
of the unjust steward’ were unsuitable in his case, even if 
he could have recourse to them. What, then, was he to 
do? He clung to life, and he justly regarded suicide as a 
crime or as cowardice. 

The instincts of the believer and of the gentleman 
were still left in this outcast, who had sinned against 
his father and against his God.4 He remembered both 
these characters, and lacked the courage to deny them wholly. 
A thought came to him inspired by the recollections of his 
past life. His former associates had shown themselves 
devoid of compassion. But might it not be that he would 
get a little help from the herdsmen of Rakotis, who had 
been his first friends in that strange land. He was not 
wholly mistaken. They helped him after the manner of 
their kind, not by giving him bread, of which they were 
in want themselves, but with such advice as they were 
capable of giving. Why should he not follow their example? 
He belonged to a land and to a race where the care of flocks 
and herds was not looked upon as a contemptible occupation. 
He would not need a long apprenticeship in order to 
acquire efficiency, for in days gone by he had had some 
experience of the management of the flocks upon his own 
lands. Sheep and goats might be troublesome at times, 

1Ps. xc. 6: ‘‘ The noonday devil.” 

2? Luke xvi. 3: “ To dig I am not able; to beg I am ashamed.” Cf. 


Cornel. Jans. de Gand, Comment. 
3 Luke xvi. 8: “ Villicum iniquitatis.” “Luke xv. 18. 
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and hard to mind, but it would not be so with the oxen and 
the geese which grazed on the edges of the adjacent ponds. 
Had he not sometimes played at being a shepherd when 
he accompanied his father’s hirelings ? 

Moreover, the herdsmen knew most of the farmers of 
the country and of the neighbourhood, either personally 
or through their friends, who were employed upon the 
adjacent farms, and so it would be an easy matter to find 
him employment of some kind on the estates of the district. 
If he pleased his masters, he might have a chance of becoming 
a steward or superintendent. Did he not read in his sacred 
books how, in olden days, Joseph, from being the slave of 
Putiphar, rose to be his steward. 

To be brief, he had no choice, and time pressed. He 
was, therefore, obliged to consent and to present himself 
before a citizen of the country,? who lived at some distance 
(probably in the neighbourhood of Canope,* in the marshy 
region where the rearing of pigs is largely practised). 
Finally, he took charge of a drove of these animals. But 
even this post he only obtained after repeated solicitation, 
being several times refused with contempt.* What a sad 
end to a career which he had dreamed would be so 
delightful, and which now promised nothing but every 
humiliation. 

Certainly, from any point of view, it was not a brilliant 
position. Regarded pecuniarily it was wretched ; the 
wages at times being very small, being even less in the case 
of the Prodigal, owing to the circumstances in which he 
had been engaged. In many cases the Egyptian hireling 
was no better than a slave, and his position was one of 
real servitude. The period for which he was hired varied 
from a year to a month, a week, or even one day, and 
during that time he was indeed “ the chattel ” of his master, 
for a contemptible wage, out of which he had to provide 

1Gen. xxxix. 4, 8. 

2Luke xv. 15: ‘‘ He went and cleaved to one of the citizens of that 
country.” This does not mean a citizen of the same place in which 
the Prodigal had squandered his fortune. St. Jerome says: “Uni de 
principibus regionis illius.” 

3 To the west of Alexandria (the Aboukir of the present day). Luke 


xv. 15: ‘And he sent him into his farm to feed swine.” 
4Cf. Cornel. Jans. Yprens. 
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his daily sustenance, about which his master never troubled 
himself. 

St. Luke is really painting from nature when he describes 
the Prodigal hungering for the pigs’ food, which he dared 
not touch, ‘‘and no man gave unto him,”! because no 
one had any right to do so. Their fellowship of misery 
excited no kindly feelings in those who were condemned 
to endure the same degrading hardships. We have no idea 
of the brutal selfishness which characterised the slave of 
ancient times, no matter by what name he was called. 
Hence, the poor Prodigal found no pity amongst his fellow- 
hirelings, strangers as they were to such an emotion. 
‘Everyone for himself—so much the worse for the weak, 
the imprudent, or the scrupulous, if there were any such.” | 
The Prodigal was one of these, but the fact that he was an 
exception to his fellow-workers was all the more ridiculous, 
inasmuch as even his master, if he knew of it, would have 
regarded his conduct as inexplicable. “ What business had 
this fellow dying of hunger to indulge in the luxury of a 
conscience ?”? No doubt if he had stolen some grains 
from the pigs’ trough he would have been beaten, just 
for form’s sake, perhaps he might have been even turned 
away. But once justice, whose rights must be always 
observed, had been satisfied, the whole affair would have 
been forgotten, or, at most, would have caused laughter 
at the fellow’s ill success in his attempt. 

Did the Prodigal think of that time when he played the 
role of the grand seigneur, throwing money from the 
windows? Those days were, indeed, far-off, and at that 
moment he, a young gentleman, rich, elegant, accustomed 
to comfort, a pleasure-seeker of the most refined type? ; 
he was a swineherd, the despised keeper of the most despised 
of animals’—one to whom it was forbidden to enter the 
temples,* as if gods as well as men would ignore his very 
existence. In fact there was nothing which the Egyptians 
of the first centuries held in greater contempt than the post 


1Luke xv. 17. Cf. Maspéro, op. cit., p. 377. 


2Grépin, Pavaboles evangeliques, p. 372. é 
8 Pigs were not allowed into towns (Strabo, 17, 7). The purists of 


Israel even avoided pronouncing the word (Hazir). 
4 Herodotus, ii. 47; Porphyr, Abst., iv. 6-8. 
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of minding the litter of young pigs, following some lean 
muddy sow through the reeds of the marshes of the Delta.? 
Herds were never held in any esteem ; quite the contrary,” 
but this contempt was graduated. For the Egyptian, 
almost as much as for the Jew, the pig and its keeper were 
objects of horror, although the Egyptians reared quantities 
of swine, as did their neighbours in Palestine, who cared 
little for the law of Moses and the ordinance of Hyrcanus 
when it was a question of filling their purses.* The pig 
was easily reared, and fetched a good price when sold, in 
spite of the disfavour with which it was regarded by the 
worshippers of the various divinities, to whom it had to 
be sacrificed, however, on certain festivals.* Notwith- 
standing what Herodotus says, its flesh was used together 
with beans, which are traditionally associated with it in 
the popular mind as food, on the borders of the Nile as also 
on the borders of the Jordan.° 

The rich landowners of Lower Egypt reared them on 
their country-places under the care of herds, who were 
of a somewhat better class than the herdsmen of the 
Hungarian Puzta, and who were also better treated. 

The pigs were generally fed on the fruit of the carob, 
ceratonia siliqua, a very beautiful tree, which abounds in 
Palestine. The poor make use of the husks, which are 
called St. John’s bread from a tradition that they formed 
the Precursor’s food whilst he was in the desert. The pigs 
seem to like the white pulp of the carob, which is insipid, 
but slightly sweet to the taste, and it is given to them 
plentifully, especially in times of famine, when there is a 
scarcity of maize and Indian millet. In truth, this was not 
very substantial food nor very appetising for a delicate 

Maspéro, Revue crit., 6, ‘‘ Lectures, historiques, Archeolog. Egypt.” 
Cf. Schafer, Agyptische Inschriften, 76; Herodotus, ii. 38; A. Moret 
and L. Boulard, op. cit.; Vigouroux, in Prov. ae OP 

2Gen. xlvi. 36. Cf. Talm. Babakama, 7, 7. 

8Cf. Grotius, in Matt. viii. 30-32: ‘Grex multorum porcorum ane 
Mark v. 11-13: ‘‘Grex . .. ad duo millia.” 

4 The pig was sacrificed to Isis and Osiris in Egypt, to Bacchus, and 
to the moon-goddess Cybele in Asia Minor (Herodotus, xv. 47, 53-) 

5 The bean (pulse, xvayos in the Septuagint) is mentioned in the Old 
Testament: 2 Kings xvii. 24; Ezech. iv. 9. The Egyptians considered 


it unclean. Cf. Pliny, xviii. 13; Herodotus, xi. 38. 
® Charoub, in Chaldea. 
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youth like the Prodigal. But it would, at least, appease 
the pangs of hunger, and the unhappy young man often 
cast longing looks at those husks with which, as we are 
told in the forcible language of St. Luke?: ‘‘ He would fain 
have filled his belly.”” Some remnant of dignity, a kind of 
stern modesty, of shyness, prevented him asking for a handful, 
and, continues the Gospel sadly: “No man gave unto 
him.” 2 

The truth of those words, which he had often heard 
from the beggars on the highways, now came home to 
him forcibly, “I am dying of hunger—fame pereo.” 

He was dying of hunger at twenty years of age, in a 
strange land, beside animals fed to repletion by his own 
care. He was treated with indifference, and felt in his 
heart that the despair and desolation in which he was dying 
were the results of his own madness, the responsibility for 
which he could lay upon no one’s shoulders but his own. 
It is in moments like these that suicide suggests itself, the 
refuge of those for whom nothing remains from the past, 
and who have no hope for the future. In the Greek and 
Roman world men sought it as the refuge where death 
brought oblivion, and the Jews were beginning to follow, 
not the heroic example of Razias* or of Eleazar® sacrificing 
themselves for their country, but rather the cowardly conduct 
of those deserters who fled from the trouble of life, following 
in the footsteps‘of Mark Antony and Cleopatra. The 
Prodigal had heard his degraded companions praising the 
advantages of suicide at those midnight orgies when wine 
had inspired them with a false courage and eloquence. 
Perhaps he had chorused their sentiments, but, at the same 
time, without being in the least convinced by their argu- 
ments, thanks to the good education he had received, which 
even yet asserted its influence. 

Tribulation, by dispelling the fumes of wine and of dissi- 
pation, restored to him the sentiment of his duty and of 
his dignity ; suicide is a dastardly act, unworthy of a man 
of spirit, and he had spirit. He inspires sympathy in spite 

1 Luke xv. 16. 2 Thid. 

’ Nothing was more frequent than suicide during the time of the 


Cesars. 
42 Mach. xiv. 37-46. 51 Mach. vi. 43-46. 
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of his faults and errors, for one feels that all good was not 
dead in his soul. He retained, in spite of everything, in 
the depths of his heart an uprightness which gains our 
real esteem for his character as well as pity for his misery. 
The flax still smokes and the reed is only half broken. 
Lazarus can hear the voice which commands him to come 
forth from the tomb.? 

He might at least have appeased the pangs of hunger 
by appropriating secretly some of the carobs which were 
thrown into the pig-trough. With a little contrivance he 
could easily hide his fault, after all so excusable, at least 
in the eyes of those whose conscience was not so scrupulous 
as his, even if not to the brutal selfishness of his oppressors. 
He had that respect for honour, which survives in the souls 
of men who are accustomed to the worst compromises, and 
yet are incapable of stooping to theft. What a mystery, 
in which we love to recognise the hand of Our Heavenly 
Father, who retains a plea for His mercy against the severity 
of His justice, and provides an excuse for His paternal 
indulgence. Who can tell the value of an act of honesty 
amidst so many disgraceful ones. Who can judge the worth 
of a generous thought, a good desire, a sincere regret, arising 
from that mass of impurity, like a pearl hidden in the dung- 
hill of the swine. He from whose eye nothing is hidden, 4 
whose memory never sleeps, when the favourable moment 
comes, knows how to find the unknown gem, to purify it 
from its stains, and to restore its brilliancy before the angels, 
who are thrilling with love and gladness. To those who, 
like the Pharisee, are surprised at this untimely mercy, He 
answers that there is “ joy in heaven upon one sinner that 
doeth penance more than upon ninety-nine just who need 
not penance.” 

This was the point to which Our Divine Lord would 
lead His listeners, and His sacred voice vibrated with 
tenderness as He related the last episode in the story of 
the Prodigal. Let us concentrate our thoughts, that we 
may feel its charm and profit by its teaching. 


1s. xlii. 3: “‘ The bruised reed he shall not break, and smoking flax 


he shall not quench.” 2 John xi. 43. 3 Matt. vii. 6. 
4 Prov. xvi. 2: ‘ All the ways of a man are open to His eye” ; Heb. 


iv. 13: ‘‘ All things are naked and open to His eyes.” 
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IV 


Another of those days, with its overpowering heat and 
its burden of hunger and fatigue, had come to a close, and 
the unfortunate young man lay on the heated ground, 
vainly trying to sleep. Suddenly, as in a dream, there 
came before him a vision of his native land and his father’s 
home. Yonder, close to the cool, fresh waters, flowing on 
a level with the banks, between the thickets of the jungle, 
in the shady recesses of the wadis, ascending towards Moab, 
flocks were returning to the fold, the enclosure of which 
rose beside a mansion of imposing exterior, just at that 
moment lighted up by the last rays of daylight. Within 
the lighted lamps denoted the hour for the evening repast. 
Everywhere, within and without, the air resounded with 
the calls of merry voices, mingled with those indistinct chant- 
cadences in which the Eastern peasants, both shepherds 
and labourers, alike delight. The servants were bringing 
in the hot rolls, on great dishes of wood or copper, and the 
wholesome smell mingled with that of the roast lamb and 
the bouquet of the wine just taken from the wine-press. 
Everything bespoke happiness and prosperity, and as they 
all took their places on the finely-plaited mats, to partake 
of meat and drink, the Prodigal could not stem the rush 
of memories of that land flowing with milk and honey,* 
where everyone reposed in peace in the shade of his vine 
and fig-tree.? 

He sat up. leaning forward on his hands, that he might 
the better see all that was passing before his eyes, his ear 
strained that he might hear more distinctly, panting as he 
held his very breath, lest he should disturb the vision, 
trembling with fear and longing. If it were but a dream 

. an hallucination ! 

O memories at once sweet and bitter, why have you 
come to aggravate the burthen which is weighing down 
this unhappy youth’s soul and body? You are cruel as 
the mirage which offers to the parched lips of the traveller 
lost in the desert the phantasmal illusionary waters, which 
add to his sufferings the bitterness of deception. 


1 Exod. iii. 17: “ A land that flowed with milk and honey.” 
23 Kings iv. 25: ‘‘ Everyone under his vine, and under his fig-tree.” 
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His eyes filled with tears, which at last overflowed and 
rained down his cheeks, whilst his chest heaved with his 
sobs. Ah! “How many hired servants in my father’s 
house abound with bread, and I here perish with hunger ?””} 

** My father’s house.” That is the strongest memory 
evoked by the recollection of those bygone days. It is no 
longer merely the abundance of bread, the peace and 
honour of the family life which he recalls ; it is that father’s 
tenderness, which he has despised. and repaid by the blackest 
ingratitude—it is that father’s broken heart and bitter grief, 
which grows greater as each day passes without bringing 
back the Prodigal—it is the degradation of his licentious life, 
and then the slavery and the misery of these latter days ! 
With one glance he has recognised all, and measured the 
abyss into which he has fallen. N 

He falls prostrate on the sand in an access of tears and 
groans. All at once he feels himself lifted up as if by some 
supernatural force. He rises, his longing gaze fixed on the 
distant horizon, towards which he stretches his arms. “I 
will arise, and will go to my father, and say to him : Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and before thee. I am not 
worthy to be called thy son : make me as one of thy hired 
servants.” ? 

These broken words marvellously express the state of his 
soul. He is conscious of his disgrace, but still more so 
of his fault, of which he had measured the consequences, 
and he felt that even if it were possible for him to obtain 
mercy, still that mercy itself could not restore to him the 
rights of a son. But at least it would ensure him bread, 
and grant him the honour of earning it by the humblest 
labour. He would not ask that mercy should extend so 
far as to treat him as a son, but only that he might be 
treated as a man to whom a wage was paid, and not as a 
beggar to whom alms were given, that thus he might indeed 
feel that he was not wholly rejected. Never yet was repent- 
ance expressed in so few words and yet so admirably, though 
its brevity is at first disconcerting. 

If there were but this one page in the Gospel we should 
be forced to recognise in it the hand of God. It was said 


1 Luke xv. 17. 2Luke xv. 18, 
12—1604 
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of Our Divine Lord by those who had the happiness of 
hearing Him speak, that ‘‘ Never did man speak like this 
man.”! After having read this page must we not also 
render Him this testimony? Never has anything been 
written which bears upon it to the same extent the mark 
of the superhuman.? The Prodigal said exactly what was 
requisite, no more and no less. His words reveal incom- 
parable tact and delicacy, and, at the same time, the senti- 
ments they express are full of dignity and also of humility. 
By giving to the old man, whom he had wounded to his 
heart’s core, the title of father, without asserting his own 
sonship, he lessened the bitterness of the memories which 
he evoked. The offended father, being a father, would 
remember without any reminder that the first attribute of 
fatherhood, as well as its supreme duty, is to hearken in the 
beginning to the voice of pity, even in the case of the most 
ungrateful of children, should he come as a supplicant to 
implore mercy. 

It would seem as if he hesitated to continue, and that 
he paused at intervals in his prayer : “ Father, I have sinned 
against heaven . . . and before thee.” The avowal comes 
from the lips of a son—an ungrateful one—yours—who has 
sinned, not against the laws of men, but against the law 
of God, that God whom you taught him to know and to 
serve. And he has made you a witness of his contempt . 
for heavenly things. He has gone astray from the right 
path under your very eyes, before you whose lessons he 
rejected, and from whose presence he fled, as he intended, 
forever. ‘“‘ Father, I have sinned against heaven and before 
thee.” 

The guilty one did not seek to shirk in the least the 
responsibility which he had incurred, but accepted it with 
noble sincerity. His voice trembled as he pronounced his 
own sentence. Without protest and without faltering he 
admitted its justice, like a man who felt within him the will 
and the courage to bear the consequence, however hard 
that might be, which he had brought upon himself. 

“T am not worthy to be called thy son.” “But yet 
I am and have never ceased to be, in spite of the disgrace 


1 John vii. 46. 2Cf. Lacordaire, Sainte Madeleine, v. 11. 
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with which I have tarnished your name. This is an | 
inconsolable grief for you, and for me a never-ending 
expiation. Henceforth you and I must bear, each of us, 
a double load : you, the burthen of my degradation, whilst 
I must bear the weight of your sorrow. But at least, never 
again shaJl anyone hear me call myself thy son, that name 
of which I have rendered myself unworthy. Let it be for- 
gotten by all, and, O father, forget it yourself. Thus, 
perhaps, will oblivion diminish your regret.” 

But it was not enough to say these things in his own heart 
and before Heaven. They must be said to his father, in 
the presence of those who had witnessed the offence, and 
to whom it was due that they should witness his reparation. 
Would he hesitate to do this ? 

The freshness of the early dawn had somewhat revived 
him. He believed himself to be capable of efforts which 
in the noonday heat would have been impossible. Everyone 
around him was sleeping ; no one gave a thought to the 
swineherd who, already risen, had taken the road towards 
his father’s home. It was indeed a far journey, but con- 
fidence had returned and hope sustained him. Now that 
it was possible to expect mercy he felt that this mercy would 
watch over him. God would not desert him after having 
inspired him to abandon himself to His Providence. 

He could no longer count on getting to Joppe in one of 
the ships from Tyre or Cesarea. He had not the means to 
pay his passage, and he was too weak to attempt any work 
by which he might have earned sufficient to pay his expenses. 
It would be better to join a band journeying by land along 
the coast of Syria from El-Arish to Gaza. But he must first 
get out’ of Egypt by crossing the Delta as far as the bridge of 
Kantarah,! where he would surely meet with one of these 
caravans, that being their usual route. He would beg his 
way as he went, without fear of attracting attention, and 
regulating the day’s journey according to his strength, which 
he felt hourly increasing, stimulated by his recovered liberty 
and his re-established honour. 

1The point at which the caravans formerly crossed the canal. The 
point of the crossing is, now, somewhere to the west, but still at a spot 


bearing the same name. Kantarah signifies bridge, and the tradition 
attached to it is faithfully preserved. 
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He avoided, like some thief, the estate where he had so 
narrowly escaped death, and was soon lost in the labyrinth 
of canals and of roads, probably directing his course towards 
Sais,1_ an important centre of commercial intercourse, 
where he hoped to find some fellow-countrymen. Aided 
by them he could continue his journey to Kantarah 
whence he would go up towards the frontier of Palestine, 
following the route adopted’ by the caravans. He had to 
travel more than thirty leagues on foot, without provisions, 
and in danger of disagreeable encounters with the patrols, 
with the tramps that frequent the high roads, and with wild 
beasts and reptiles in the woods and by the rivers. The 
first half of the journey, particularly from the starting point 
to Sais, must have been very fatiguing. How many times, 
when forced to stop for want of breath, he must have 
recalled the sadness of the past, and the anguish which the 
near future held for him. What sort of a reception was he to 
expect from his fellow-citizens and in his father’s house ? 
What jokes would be made in the beginning at his expense, 
even by his father’s servants, and yet he dreaded still more 
their contemptuous silence. How would his brother receive 
him, even if he did not refuse him admission altogether into 
the domain of which he was now the sole owner under his 
father’s control ?? He saw himself obliged to wait at the 
threshold, if he succeeded in getting so far, in rags, sun- 
burned, disfigured, unrecognisable, an object more cal- 
culated to excite disgust than pity. Oh! the madness of 
those former days. Oh! the sadness of the present time. 
Oh ! the mystery of the days to come. What courage did 
he not need in order not to stop and lie down on the ground, 
praying that “his soul might die.’ 

Having passed Sais, the journey became easier. According 
as he drew near to Heliopolis he found himself on familiar 
ground, as it were, for the Jews were numerous in those 
parts. He had, therefore, a chance of benefiting by their 

1 An important town in ancient Egypt, from which the province, of 
which it was the capital, took its name. It is now only a large village 
on the route from Ismailia to Cairo. 

? Luke xv. 12. At the division the eldest son received two-thirds of 
the inheritance, of which the father retained the use and enjoyment, 


but the property belonged to his son. 
83 Kings xix. 4. 
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accustomed charity to the poor, without fear of being 
recognised by them as a deserter and one accursed. The 
Rabbis rejected as no longer belonging to the chosen people 
the son who abandoned his father, and pity was withheld 
from the misery which was so well-deserved. But he was, 
to all appearances, a stranger of Israelite origin, a traveller 
who claimed the right of hospitality,2 who would depart 
the following day, and be as quickly forgotten as he was 
unknown the evening before. Besides, he travelled in as 
much haste as circumstances permitted, so eager was he 
to arrive at his destination. 

Behold at last the frontier, the land of Israel, the blue 
mountains of Moab visible above the Dead Sea, with Nebo 
lifting its summit on the horizon, the plain of Jericho, Gilgal, 
the ford of Bethabara, beyond which opened the wadis of 
his native country. The Prodigal’s heart throbbed as if 
it would burst. Another few moments and he should have 
reached his father’s house. 

At the passage of the ford he washed his face, hands 
and feet,® then he slowly climbed the slope, eager to reach 
the end of his journey, and yet dreading the moment of his 
arrival. He scarcely dared to turn his eyes to the spot where 
rose his ancestral home, and yet how he longed to behold it. 

Suddenly, in the clear shade, there appeared a figure, 
majestic, benevolent, which he recognised at the first glance. * 
It seemed to him that this figure was advancing rapidly 
towards him, the face radiant with a smile of ineffable 
benevolence. His eyes grew dim, his knees bent under him, 
he stretched out his arms, stammering forth the cry: 
“ Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee : 
I am not worthy to be called thy son.” 

He could say no more. His voice was choked in tears 
and in his father’s kisses, as leaning on his breast he was 


1Cf. Eccles. iii. 18: ‘ Of what an evil fame is he that forsaketh his 
father.” 

2 Exod. xxiii. 9: “‘ Thou shalt not molest a stranger 2 Deutsxe Lond 
“ And do you therefore love strangers, because you also were strangers 
in the land of Egypt.” 

81t is to be remarked that the Gospel makes no mention of the 
ablutions by which his transformation must have been preceded before 
sitting down to the feast. He had already performed them. 

4Tuke xv. 20: ‘And when he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him.” 
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clasped in his arms.1_ Who could tell the joy of that hour, 
which effaced the memory of the hours of sadness, now 
sunk into oblivion more profound than the deepest depths 
of the ocean. 

He who alone could tell it, passes it over without 
a word, for it is beyond our comprehension, and besides 
to do so would have caused love to wait. Could the father 
have his way, time should no longer exist. 

“ Quick!” he cried to the astonished servants ; “‘ do 
you not see the rags which scarcely cover him, he has no 
ring on his finger, no shoes on his feet. He is my son, 
and not a slave or a beggar. Quick, bring the finest robe 
and clothe him in it, put a ring on his finger and shoes 
on his feet. Let everyone recognise him for what he is 
—my son—the child of a noble race—the sharer of my 
goods. Bring forth the calf which we have fattened for the 
coming festival, and let it be killed without delay, let us 
eat and make merry. Because this my son was dead and 
is come to life again : was lost and is found.’ ? 

These orders followed one another so quickly that the 
servants had scarcely time to hear them in their haste to 
carry out what was commanded. However, everything was 
ready on the moment, everything was done promptly as 
if all had been prepared beforehand, for the joy of the aged 
father had touched all hearts. In the twinkling of an eye 
the young man was transformed. He was no longer the 
miserable wretch of a short time before, but a true son of 
the house, with a proud and elegant bearing, a smiling 
countenance, and a manner full of graciousness towards all. 
He took his seat at the banquet with quiet ease, and joy 
lighted up his features as he listened to the chanting and 
watched the dances which added to the splendour of the 
feast, in accordance with the usual programme of Oriental 
rejoicing. ® 

1Luke xv. 20: “ And was moved with compassion, and running to 
him fell upon his neck, and kissed him.” 

*HEUKEe KV... 22. 


5’ Luke xv. 25: ‘‘ He (the elder son) heard music and dancing.” Cf, 
2 Kings xix. 35; Eccles. xv. 20, 21. 
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‘ ; V 

Meanwhile the night was falling, and the labourers 
returned from the fields, their hard work being finished 
at the close of day. They came to receive their wages 
before returning to their homes. At their head walked 
the Prodigal’s brother, faithful to his regular and industrious 
habits.1 He had worked all day amongst the men whom 
his father had hired, and he was coming now to act as 
paymaster in his capacity of representative of the head of 
the family. 

As he drew near he heard the sound of the musical 
instruments and of the voices.?. What could have happened 
to cause this fantasia,* which was usually the sign of some 
great joy, such as the arrival of a distinguished personage 
or of some one tenderly loved? There was no one expected 
in that house which has been silent for so long. ‘There was 
nothing that morning when he was leaving for the fields 
to indicate the coming of a guest for whom such a feast 
would be prepared. He called the first servant whom he 
saw crossing the court and asked him the cause of this 
joyful uproar. “ Thy brother is come,’ answered the 
servant, “ and thy father hath killed the fatted calf because 
he had received him safe.”’* 

For a moment he was silent from amazement, and then 
anger took possession of him. “What, that good-for- 
nothing, ungrateful fellow! Is the whole house, which he 
plunged in grief when he chose to go off to enjoy himself, 
now to be filled with joy as if he had returned in triumph 
from some great campaign, undertaken to serve the noblest 
purposes.” Indignation held him rooted to the threshold. 
It was in vain that the servant begged him to enter. With 
gloomy brow and compressed lips he looked with unseeing 
eye, he listened with ears that heard not ; he did not even 
think of withdrawing, so wholly was he absorbed in the 
mystery of this outrageous rehabilitation. The sight of 

1Cf. Luke xv. 29. 

2 Luke xv. 25: ‘‘ Audivit symphoniam et chorum.” The word chorus, 
choir of dancing, does not occur in any other part of the New Testament. 

3 The Arabs give the name of fantasia to their demonstrations of joy, 


which they manifest by songs and dances, and which the women 
accompany with sharp cries. 4Luke xv. 27. 
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his father put the finishing stroke to his exasperation. 
Could it be possible that this very man, who had been 
thus scorned, deserted, dishonoured, should come now to 
entreat him to join in the feasting for the return of the 
Prodigal ?? Truly, this was too much, and without further — 
heed to the servants and hirelings who were listening, he 
burst forth into recriminations but little short of insults. 
“ Behold,” he said, emphasizing his words that they might 
have greater weight, “for so many years do I serve thee, 
and I have never transgressed thy commandment, and yet 
thou hast never given me a kid to make merry with my 
friends : but as soon as this thy son is come, who hath 
devoured his substance with harlots, thou hast killed for 
him the fatted calf.” 

Not a word is. wanting to this reproach, or rather, this 
insult ; every word goes home, accentuated as each one is, 
that it may be the more severe and piercing. He contrasts 
his prolonged and faithful services, now despised, with the 
desertion, the debauchery, the ruin, all pardoned now with 
such strange promptitude and kindness. Was it for this 
he had been an obedient son, only to see the rebellious son 
preferred to him, to find himself obliged to take second place 
at the feast which was held to celebrate that ungrateful son 
restored to his place in the love which he had despised, and 
in the inheritance which he had impoverished ? 

There was silence. What was going to happen? The 
witnesses of this scene, deeply touched and disturbed, looked 
from the son’s convulsed features to the father’s calm 
countenance. What thoughts were agitating the minds of 
these two? Would the father condescend to make a halting 
defence, or would he grow angry at the impertinence, which, 
after all, it would seem was directed against himself? If 
his son forgot the respect due to him, well, in reality, reason 
and justice were on the son’s side. Ifthe father suffered from 
this forgetfulness, must he not attribute it to his too great 
promptitude in granting forgiveness, which even those who 
helped him to demonstrate this pardon found it difficult 
to understand. 


1Luke xv. 28: ‘‘ His father therefore coming out began to entreat 
him.” 
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The father’s voice was heard, in soft and measured tones, 
each word emphasized also, that it might carry its full 
significance : ‘‘ Son, thou art always with me, and all I have 
is thine.” 

Again there was silence, as if to allow the malcontent 
time to understand how he had blasphemed. Then the 
voice went on: “ But it was fit,” and he dwelt upon the 
word, ‘‘ that we should make merry and be glad, for this 
thy brother was dead and is come to life again ; he was 
lost, and is found.” 

Here again we find nothing wanting in the reply: 

“Yes, it is true that I never gave thee a kid that thou 
might feast with thy friends. But were not thy friends as 
well as thyself, welcome to sit at my table whenever it 
pleased thee to invite them. Yes: this is indeed my son 
whom thou seest, but have I ever disowned thee—thee, 
who hast now forgotten that thou hast the same right to 
call thyself my son? Between you two I recognise no 
difference, save one: he was dead, and thou livest. Thank 
God ! I never had occasion to mourn thee dead. He was 
lost to me, and to-day I have found him. Thou hast been 
with me always, and I have never known the anguish of 
losing thee. Contrast the two positions, and cease to blame 
me. In according mercy to thy brother I have taken 
nothing from thee, for my mercy to him does not lessen my 
love for thee. I can, indeed, without wronging thee, place 
on the same level his present repentance and thy past 
fidelity, for both cause me a like joy.” 

The father, with exquisite delicacy, refrained from allud- 
ing to the very mediocre merit of a fidelity which was 
rendered very easy by his residence in his father’s house, 
with all the advantages which it implied. Nor did he extol 
the repentance which should render the effort of which it 
was the fruit all the more precious in his eyes—a triumph 
of self-conquest, the most difficult of all and the one most 
seldom made, and for that very reason the more worthy of 
esteem. and richer in hope and consolation ; whilst the self- 
sufficiency of his elder son, who was so confident of his own 


A 1Cf. St. Gregor. Homil. 35 in Evang.; St. Bernard, Serm. 29 in 
ant, 
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merit, caused a fatal doubt to arise with regard to the future 
as well as with regard to the memories of the past. 

The narrative ends here abruptly. It has been remarked, 
very properly, that most of the Biblical narratives, both in 
the Old and the New Testaments, end so. ‘‘ Each of these 
narratives is, in a very large measure, complete in itself. 
It is intelligible by itself, or, at any rate, it only requires 
the least possible preliminary explanation, which is the same 
for a great many of the narratives. Their whole meaning 
and all their beauty are in the stories themselves. Take 
anyone amongst them, and: we find, strictly speaking, that 
it is not a sequel, nor has it a sequel. It can be detached 
from the context without suffering any appreciable loss.’’? 

This remark applies exactly to the Parables. The Sower, 
the Tares, the Grain of Mustard-seed, which belong to the 
Parables of the Kingdom of God, at first sight, seem to form 
a sequence, at least it is so with the first two ; and yet we 
see that they are only connected by a general idea which 
leaves to each one, so to say, its own individuality. It is 
the same with the Parables of Mercy, the Lost Sheep, the 
Lost Groat, and the Prodigal Son. Linked by one common 
thought, yet the form and the characteristics of the narrative 
render each one distinctly different. Each one, in reality, 
is complete in itself, and can be studied separately. It is 
so with the present Parable, although it was impossible not 
to join it to the two little allegories which precede it in the 
same chapter. Similarly, the Parable of the Good Shepherd? 
seems as if it must be joined to that of the Lost Sheep, of 
which it is the natural commentary. 

In our commentary we have united them, because in 
the minds of the faithful, and also in homiletical teaching, ? 
they are usually joined together as expressing the same truth, 
viz., “‘ That even so there shall be joy in heaven upon one 
sinner that doeth penance, more than upon ninety-nine just 
who need not penance.” 4 

1 Pére Lemonnoyer, “‘ La forme artistique des récits de la Genése,”’ 
Revue du Clergé Frangais, June 1, 1907, pp. 505-566. 

2 John x. 2-16. 3St. Gregor. Magn., Homil. 34 in Evang. 

4 Luke xv. 7, 10. The Greek word, ovrws rendered in the Vulgate 


by “ita,” contrasts the two joys, and gives the preference to the joy 
caused by the pardon which is won by repentance. Cf. Fillion. 
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If we have attached greater importance to the study of 
the Prodigal Son, it is because of the length and perfection 
of the narrative. It would seem as if the Divine Master 
willed to graduate His effects in the most charming manner. 
In the Parable of the Lost Sheep we see the good shepherd 
seeking the straying one of his flock, in places far removed 
from the fold, whilst in the Parable of the Lost Piece of 
Money the woman seeks her groat in her own home. Thus 
the privacy of home life succeeds to the out-door life. 
Touching and beautiful as was the picture of the good 
shepherd carrying the lost sheep on his shoulders, it took 
less hold on the mind of His auditors than that of the 
distracted wife seeking for the coin which had fallen from 
her crown and regaining peace with its discovery ; besides 
the joy which she felt in knowing that her honour could 
not now be questioned. We miss these characteristics, 
because we are not living amidst people of that particular 
mode of thought and life. But Our Divine Lord lived 
amongst, and was speaking to, men and women who were 
imbued with these ideas and long accustomed to such 
emotions, and, consequently, who were able to follow Him 
in the progressive course of events leading up to the desired 
reflection which was to result from the last and triumphant 
effort of His teaching. Hence He leaves unspoken the self- 
evident conclusion, which would gain nothing by being 
repeated a third time. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE UNJUST STEWARD 


“« And the lord commended the unjust 
steward, forasmuch as he had 
done wisely: for the children of 
this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of 
light.’”’—Luke xvi. 8. 


HiruHEerto we have had set before us in the Gospel of 
St. Luke only those Parables which exemplify the Divine 
mercy. Beneath the disguise of the Good Samaritan, the 
Good Shepherd, the Father of the Prodigal, God shows 
Himself to us in all His boundless goodness, His indulgence 
towards every form of human weakness, whilst He also 
reveals to us that sincere repentance causes Him even greater 
joy than unbroken perseverance. He raised the Samaritan 
from the traditional lowliness of his position, and set him 
above the privileged ones of Israel. He sought the lost 
sheep, even in the depths of the abyss into which it had 
fallen, and carried it on His sacred shoulders back to the 
fold of which He is the Door and the Protector. He rein- 
stated the guilty son in His paternal love, without heeding 
the scandal which His mercy and pardon gave to the selfish- 
ness of the elder son. It would seem as if the Evangelist 
wanted us to know God only under the aspect of His Divine 
mercy. But now, having reached this point, he reveals Him 
to us under another aspect, contriving the transition with 
such infinite art, that we are scarcely conscious of the change. 
The first Parable of this new series is a veritable masterpiece 
in its display of observation and in its teaching. It is the 
familiar story of the Unjust Steward, called by others the 
Prudent Steward, both names being applicable to him, 
meriting them, as he does, equally by his unscrupulousness 
and his prudence. 

The Sacred Text records his story in the following 


words :— 
‘“* There was a certain rich man who had a steward : 


1 That is the name which Taylor gives him: ‘“‘ The prudent steward,” 
following the example of Our Divine Lord Himself in the Gospel. © 
Cf. The Parables of Our Saviour, 24; Grépin, Entretiens sur les paraboles, 
calls him, ‘‘1’économe habile—the clever steward.” 
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and the same was accused unto him, that he had wasted 
his goods. 

* And he called him, and said to him : How is it that 
I hear this of thee? Give an account of thy stewardship : 
for now thou canst be steward no longer. 

*“* And the steward said within himself: What shall I do 
because my lord taketh away from me the stewardship ? 
“To dig I am not able ; to beg I am ashamed. 

**T know what I will do, that when I shall be removed 
from the stewardship, they may receive me into their 
houses. Hata 

** Therefore, calling together everyone of his lord’s 
debtors, he said to the first: How much dost thou owe 
my lord? 

** But he said : An hundred barrels of oil. 

** And he said to him : Take thy bill and sit down quickly, 
and write fifty. 

“Then he said to another: And how much dost thou 
owe? Who said: An hundred quarters of wheat. He 
said to Him: Take thy bill, and write eighty. 

** And the lord commended the unjust steward, for as 
much as he had done wisely : for the children of this world 
are wiser in their generation than the children of light.” 

Although this translation is more remarkable for its strict 
grammatical accuracy than for its harmony with the Greek 
mode of thought, it affords one of the most remarkable 
specimens of St. Luke’s style. This brief exposition is 
inimitable in the rapidity, the vividness, the exactitude of 
its portrayal, as well as in the keenness of observation by 
which it is characterised. It does not contain a superfluous 
word, nor is it wanting in one that is necessary. We see 
the scene in all its reality, the actors are portrayed to the 
life ; we see them, we hear them, the inmost recesses of their 
hearts are laid bare to us. It would be scarcely worth 
while to attempt an interpretation, but for the fact that 
beneath this simplicity there is an inexhaustible mine of 
considerations which, from every point of view, are equally 
well-adapted to charm as to instruct. 

We must, therefore, be careful to avoid haste, and to 
give ourselves time to appreciate each detail. But first we 
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must take a comprehensive glance at the whole of what 
is perhaps the strangest of the Parables. 

Maldonatus maintained that not only was it very difficult 
to explain this Parable, but that it was almost impossible. 
His opinion is justified by the divergence, not to say contra- 
dictions, in which one becomes involved, unless one is 
content with what is obvious from the very beginning, 
with what common sense more evidently suggests. 

It is no injustice to the Doctors and the Fathers of the 
Church, if, unlike them, we refrain from plunging into 
subtleties in which the reader’s intellect, together with 
the natural meaning of the Parable, would be wholly 
submerged. All this ingeniousness does honour, no doubt, 
to the zeal of the investigators and testifies to the richness 
of the mine they exploit. We prefer to seek therein only 
the precious stone with which we would adorn the crown 
of Him who has inspired St. Luke, no matter what other 
riches it may yield. The merchant mentioned in St. 
Matthew did not concern himself about the minerals, more 
or less valuable, which he might wrest from the bowels of 
his native land. He was quite satisfied with the pearl 
which he discovered by chance on the stall of an obscure 
jeweller in the bazaar. We shall act in the same manner, 
relying on those who are men of greater intellect and 
authority than ourselves. 

Before we proceed further, perhaps it may be of use to 
remark that the authenticity of this allegory has not been 
seriously questioned, and also, that it is freely regarded as 
a commentary upon some actual occurrence, of which Our 
Lord made use, if not wholly, at least in part. The difficulty 
does not arise with regard to these two points ; but with 
reference to the personality of the master and of his steward, 
and still more, with regard to the meaning of the words 
in which the Divine Master takes sides with the unjust 
servant. One can understand the differences of opinion on 
this last point. The question would well repay profound 
study, and it naturally gives rise to endless arguments. 

Efforts have been made to define the worldly position 


1Cf. Fillion, Comment. in Luc., referring to verses 8 and 13 of 
chapter xv. 
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of both the master and his manager and even to give 
them a proper name. The most fantastic theories have 
‘been advanced. Some maintain that Pilate, on account 
of his title of Procurator, which is analogous to that of 
dispensator or gubernator, was the steward. or superintendent 
of Czsar’s property.!_ Doubtless others point to Judas 
Iscariot, which is quite as sensible, and quite as fully 
justified. ? 

Those who do not venture to be quite so precise in their 
statements, talk of a Roman knight, a farmer-general of 
the taxes levied on the natives, or of the superintendent of 
some collector who had grown rich. Others hold that the 
steward was a Roman magistrate, anxious to win favour, 
to redeem himself after his exactions, or a publican, like 
Zacheus, only not so loyal or so generous. Finally, others 
maintain that the story is symbolical and that the lord and 
his steward had no actual existence. 

Let us now proceed to a common-sense interpretation 
of the Sacred Text. 


I 


The beginning is of the simplest. Without any preamble, 
the Divine Master said to His disciples, “ There was a 
certain rich man who had a steward.’ He did not designate 
them by any special characteristic, which would allow us 
to give them a proper name or to assign to them any 
particular rank in society. We have just seen how vain it 
is to seek to lift the veil which hides their personality. 
However if the reader feels interested in the matter, we 
may pause for a moment to consider the terms which St. 
Luke makes use of. ‘A rich man” and “a steward.” 
Such as are not interested in this study, will easily pardon 
its brevity. 

At the first glance the words, “a certain man,” homo 
quidam, have no special significance for us. It is a question 
of any individual whatsoever, of a rich man, such as there 

1Cf. Fillion, in Luc.; Pére Rose, ibid. (Procurator-dispensator, with 


this difference that the dispensator was a slave, whilst the Procurator 


was a freeman.) 
2 Other German commentators have suggested Cesar. They did not 
think of Herod, whom they might just as well have named. 
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are in plenty in this world, and particularly in Palestine. 
We need not concern ourselves about him any more than 
does the Divine Master Himself. We may, however, note 
that the somewhat disdainful expression, “homo quidam,” 
nowhere found in St. Mark and St. John, which we find 
once only in St. Matthew,? is, on the contrary, often used 
by St. Luke, who usually applies it to personages of note 
and of the same type. In the first place, they are all rich, 
with the exception of the traveller who was robbed by the 
Bedouins of Jericho, and yet even he must have had the 
appearance of a rich man, or they would not have been 
tempted to attack him. This is all the more worthy of 
attention from the fact that St. Matthew, in the one passage 
in which he uses the expression, sets before us a vine-grower, 
perhaps the same as he whose steward managed the estate, 
and paid the numerous hirelings their wages.’ Further, 
they mostly led the luxurious, effeminate lives of great lords, 
like the Amphitryon of the Great Feast,® the nobleman who 
aspired to be king,‘ the rich man who sat, clothed in purple 
and fine linen, at a table sumptuously served,® and even 
the man cured of dropsy in the house of one of the princes 
of the Pharisees.* Lastly, with the exception of the vine- 
grower’s house, and that of the father of the Prodigal, all 
these dwellings are very questionable in appearance, to say 
nothing more. They were the abodes of pride and arro- 
gance, fraud and avarice, selfishness and sensuality, notwith- 
standing the apparent kindness of the reception which 
sometimes deceived people. Therefore, the expression, “a 
certain rich man,” is not in general, a good sign ; far from 
it, even where in the beginning it does not seem to apply 
to the personage brought upon the stage. 

In the present case, this is the first impression received, 
and it is strengthened by the relation naturally existing 
between the rich man, who is the dupe of his steward, 
and the one who damns himself by allowing Lazarus to 

1 Matt. xxi. 28: “‘ Homo quidam habebat duos filios.”’ 

2 Matt. xx. 8: ‘‘ The lord of the vineyard saith to his steward: Call 
the labourers.” 

Luke xiv. 16: “Homo quidam fecit coenam magnum.” (Amphi- 


tryon, host, entertainer ; from Moliére’s play of that name.) 
4 Luke xix. 12. 5 Luke xvi. 19. 6 Luke xiv. 1. 
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die of hunger. These two circumstances are recorded in 
the same chapter, one after the other, and are closely con- 
nected by considerations of the same nature which tend to 
the same conclusion ; they also begin with the same words, 
“A certain rich man—Homo quidam erat dives.” Is there 
nothing in this but a chance coincidence? The reader will 
decide for himself. It would be hard to blame him, if he 
should conclude that it is probably intentional on the part 
of the Evangelist, who had his thoughts and his pen too 
much under control to allow them such unjustifiable lapses. 

In this case, it would be necessary to identify the man 
who gave the great supper with the master of the unjust 
steward, whose disposition seems equally a mixture of care- 
lessness and gentleness—then, the rich man in the story 
of Lazarus, and the heir to the throne in the Parable of 
the Marriage Feast, both of whom were equally antipathetic, 
and had fallen from their former estate, the one during 
this life, the other in eternity. 

We shall see later what we are to think of the identification 
of the hosts of the two feasts, in the fourteenth and nineteenth 
chapters of St. Luke.1 Let it be remarked at once that the 
entertainer of the last-named chapter is “‘ a king, who made 
a marriage for his son,” and in the former, he is simply, 
“a certain man,” whilst in St. Matthew he is also a king. 
St. Matthew records the same invitation and its consequences 
in the twenty-second chapter of his Gospel. Thus, if we 
are to identify the “king” in St. Luke with Archelaus, 
there is no reason why the “king” in St. Matthew should 
not. be identified with his brother, Antipas, whom we should 
also regard as referred to in the nineteenth chapter of the 
third Synoptist. 

But, once more, we say, these are only conjectures. 

Let us now confine ourselves to what is certain, as defined 
by the Gospel text, which is sufficiently suggestive, to use an 
up-to-date word. 

The “rich man” in St. Luke is a great lord, either by 
birth or by fortune, it mattered very little which, in an 
age when social upheavals had caused such ruin that it 


> 


1See the Parables of the Marriage Feast, pp. 354 et seq., and the 
Parable of the Talents, pp. 376 et seq. infra. 
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was difficult to know who people were. The inheritors of 
the great names of former days were still held in tender 
respect amongst the true Israelites, even though they were 
poor and without influence. But politics and money had 
placed at the head of affairs nobles and wealthy men of 
a new class and recent origin, whom it was necessary to 
treat with deference, and not to despise or scoff at openly 
for fear of compromising oneself. 

Whence came this particular rich man? It is not at 
all likely that he was of patrician descent and had inherited 
his wealth from illustrious ancestors. The Gospel does not 
flatter the rich. There are but two wealthy men, Joseph 
of Arimathea and Nicodemus,! whom it proposes for our 
veneration, both rather to be suspected of timidity and 
dissimulation until the death of the Divine Master obliged 
them to declare themselves His disciples. 

However, to be just, this rich man does not seem to 
have been connected. with the Publicans, or the Herodians, 
or the Sadducees. Such a connection would not have 
displeased the Pharisees, who were amongst those listening 
to Our Lord, and who had very little sympathy with that 
type of upstart who had grown rich. There is no allusion 
which could afford them this trifling pleasure to make up 
for the harsh things which had been said to them and 
which were to be repeated later.? 

Therefore it is here a question of any ordinary rich man 
whom the term, now almost proverbial, “a certain rich 
man—homo quidam,” so fitly describes, and (why should we 
not say it?) describes, at the same time, with a touch of 
scorn. 

But, be that as it may, this rich man cut a good figure 
amongst the great landlords of the country. He had estates, 
houses, servants. He traded in the corn, oil, and no doubt 
also in the wine and fruit produced on his estates. As it 
was beneath him to take an active part in these business 
matters, he engaged a superintendent who relieved him of 
all worry and annoyance, thus enabling him to enjoy, free 
from all anxiety, the prosperity with which Providence had 


1 John iii. 1 et seq., xix. 38-40. 
2 Luke xiii. et seq., xvii., et seq. 
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endowed him. No doubt, he had habitually resided in the 
city, where he received his income regularly. As he had 
perfect trust in the agent he had chosen, he left everything 
to his management, possibly not even knowing the exact 
amount of his yearly revenues. He had no desire that was 
not gratified. Why, then, should be trouble himself as to 
the means by which this was accomplished, from the 
time when he had entrusted his property to the care of 
another. 

All this is pointed out by the master-hand of St. Luke. 
It is only a rough outline, at most a sketch, but with what 
clearances, what accuracy! We see at the first glance 
the things which he seems to have left to our penetration 
to discover. The narrative resembles one of those crayon 
sketches, or those light water-colours, which are the pride 
of amateurs and museums when signed by Leonardo or 
Rembrandt. If photography could be mentioned in the 
presence of such examples, we might compare it to one of 
those artistic instantaneous photographs, in which life seems 
actually breathing, living before us, in some vague atmos- 
phere equally favourable to mystery and to sight. — 

Such a master would naturally have such a steward as 
is described in the Gospel. The wisdom of the nations 
teaches us this. We are usually served according to our 
merits, and the Scripture tells us that the clever servant 
will quickly succeed in getting the better of the unintelligent 
master’s heirs.1_ The history of the unjust steward testifies 
to the truth of the proverb. 


II 


The great houses of Jewish, Roman, and Egyptian 
antiquity were governed by subordinates, who were on an 
equality with their masters in all that concerned the domestic 
arrangements. Joseph was one of these, of whom we read 
in the Book of Genesis that Pharao said to him: “ Thou 
shalt be over my house, and at the commandment of thy 
mouth all the people shall obey : only in the kingly throne 
will I be above thee . . . Iam Pharao; without thy com- 


1 Prov. xvii. 2: ‘‘ A wise servant shall rule over foolish sons.” 
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mandment no man shall move hand or foot in all the land 
of Egypt.” ? 

Before attaining to the dignity of viceroy in Egypt, Joseph 
had already occupied an identical position in the house 
of Putiphar, as we know from his own words : ** Behold,” 
he said to the wife of the great eunuch, “‘ my master hath 
delivereth all things to me, and knoweth not what he hath 
in his own house. Neither is there anything which is not 
in my power, or that he hath not delivered to me, but thee, 
who art his wife.” 2 

Under different names, we find men filling the same 
position as Joseph, in the palaces of all the princes, and in 
the houses of all the great lords of those far-off times, from 
the beginning of the world to the time of Jesus Christ. In 
Palestine they were known from a remote period. And in 
Israel, their history proceeds from Eliezer,* the steward of 
Abraham, to Chusa, the majordomo of Antipas. Slaves 
sometimes, more often freedmen, but usually men who were 
born free, above all where there was question of the manage- 
ment of the larger estates, they everywhere seem to have 
been treated as friends rather than servants. Everything 
was left to them ; and, as Joseph said very justly, the master 
literally did not know “ what he hath in his own house.” 

Thus the steward could use and also abuse his power. 
He could be a father or a tyrant to those under him ; he 
could be, according to the Gospel, “‘ the faithful and wise 
steward, whom his lord setteth over his family, to give 
them their measure of wheat in due season,” or the insolent 
capricious official, who “shall begin to strike the men- 
servants and maid-servants, and to eat and to drink, and 
be drunk ;”® despising directions of his master, who, 
perhaps, had stayed, far into the night, at some party of 
pleasure.’ 

He could, therefore, make friends for himself, sycophants 

1Gen. xli. 40-44. 2Gen. xxxix. 8, 9. 

8 Gen. xxiv. 2: ‘And he (Abraham) said to the elder servant of his 


house who was ruler over all he had.” 

4Luke viii. 3: ‘‘ Joanna, the wife of Chusa, Herod’s steward.” 

5 Luke xii. 42. 6 Luke xii. 45. 

7 Luke xii. 36-38: ‘‘ Like men that wait for their lord, when he shall 
return from the wedding; .. . and if he shall come in the second watch, 
or come in the third watch.” 
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and flatterers, but he could also make enemies ; and there 
would be nearly always some who were jealous of him, and 
who ere long became his detractors. St. Luke would not 
be the keen observer that we admire if he had not seen 
and noted these various shades. We shall see that nothing 
escaped him, and that he has not omitted a single detail 

of interest. 

The Vulgate gives to the man in the Parable the name 
of Villicus, which is derived from villa, or country-house, a 
word which does not render the Greek otxovojos exactly, 
and, besides, does not correspond to the idea which we 
should have of his position. ‘‘ Villicus, or dispenser, has 
the same meaning as o/kovowos with this difference, that 
the villicus has charge of a villa only, whilst the steward 
has the administration of the revenues, of the products of 
the land, and of all that his lord possesses.1 Hence, the 
villicus was merely a farmer, or the manager of a farm, 
whereas the steward was an agent, administrator-general, 
vested with full power? by means of a signed deed, as we 
shall see later. He executed contract-deeds, and concluded 
bargains, without being obliged to consult the landlord. 
In the present case the owner left his steward full liberty to 
do as he liked, and did not require him to render an account 
of his transactions. In such circumstances, it would be 
difficult for him to escape temptation, even if he were not 
betrayed by those whom he was forced to take into his con- 
fidence either by bribery or by terrorism. It is impossible 
to pursue a long course of evil-doing without accomplices, 
who must be paid or they will betray, as is proved by daily 
experience, as was proved by the accusation brought against 
the unjust steward, which caused his ruin. 

One day the master received information that his steward 
was squandering his property. The charge at first seemed 
rather vague. Was it a question of bad or unskilful manage- 
ment, or of a deficiency resulting from want of supervision ? 

1St. Jerome, Epistol. 151. Cf. Rich, Diction., see “‘ Villicus” 
(according to Varron, Collumelle, Pliny, etc.). 

2 Fillion, in Lucam. Cf. Rich, op. cit., see Procurator, translated 
by: steward of a domain in the city or couniry. 


8 Luke xvi. 1: ‘‘ The same (the steward) was accused unto him that 
he wasted his goods.” 
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Or was it a charge of embezzlement which was brought 
against him? The effect is well-arranged in the Gospel 
narrative. We are left in suspense, and to estimate the 
gravity of the case, we must wait until the lord moves in 
the matter. However, we have not long to wait. 

The master, acting quite as we should expect from the 
estimate which we had formed of his character, summoned 
the steward to his presence. But this was not done in the 
threatening manner of the nobleman in the Parable of the 
Pounds,! but quietly, as if in secret, so as not to compromise 
anyone, and to save appearances.” It might be, as the 
Gospel at first leaves us to suppose, a calumnious charge, 
due to malice or jealousy on the part of some ill-disposed 
person, or of some new arrival who wanted to get the accused 
man’s post. This plutocrat (7Aovows, as St. Luke, with a 
touch of irony, calls him) might be indifferent, but he was 
not a bad man, and does not seem to have been wanting 
in either wisdom or kindness. Thus it was that he called 
upon the steward for an explanation :3 

** How is it that I hear this of thee ? ” 

Did he emphasize his words by a tone of displeasure ? 
Kuincel* thinks so, whilst Wetstein is of opinion that his 
words express nothing but astonishment.® The two senti- 
ments are quite compatible with each other and might 
manifest themselves simultaneously, as the Gospel implies in 
the latter part of the phrase. The culprit, taken by surprise, 
betrayed his guilt by his pallor, his confusion, and thus 
justified the verdict pronounced against him in words which, 
while still non-committal, are sufficiently terrible. ‘‘ Give an 
account of thy stewardship: for now thou canst be steward 
no longer.” ® This, if you will, was not a formal dismissal. 
It was rather the expression of the lord’s conviction of his 
steward’s guilt, and the latter accepted it as such, and 
acquiesced. He was called upon to deliver up his accounts 
as the result of a charge brought against him ; he would be 


1Luke xix. 15: “He commanded .. . to be called.” 
2 Luke xvi. 2: “ He called him.” 3’ Luke xvi. 2. 
4 Kuincl, Comment. in libros historicos, n. 2 (Evang. Lucae): “ Vox 


indignantis et exprobrantis.”’ 
5“ Quid hoc audio de te, quem procuratorem constitui.” 
* Luke’ xvi. 2. 
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the subject of rather unfavourable comments, and he felt 
that henceforth he would be suspected by everyone. 
Conscious as he was of his inability to justify his acts, he could 
have no doubt as to the issue of his trial. He was condemned 
in advance and must be satisfied with it. Hence he 
attempted no defence, but withdrew at once. He wanted 
to consider the situation and how he could make the best 
of it ; desperate as it appeared, there might be, perhaps, 
some way of escaping from it with advantage to himself. 
But in what way? He must at least make sure of food 
and shelter, for he need no longer expect ease and luxury. 
It would be much if he were free from anxiety about the 
morrow ; if, indeed, he could ensure that much ease of 
mind. 

Others, in his place, would have thought of looking 
for work, the simplest and most creditable way for a brave 
and able-bodied man to provide for his wants. But, no 
doubt, he had never learned any trade ; agriculture was 
the only pursuit of which he had sufficient knowledge to 
earn his living. Besides, to work as a farm labourer would 
not suit him; he would not be strong enough. He had 
been born, probably, in a middle-class position, and his 
strength had never been developed by the labour required 
for ploughing and hoeing in the fields and vineyards. No 
one would hire him as a labourer. 

Despair, for a moment, took possession of his soul. 
Would he be reduced to beg? What ahumiliation! The 
mere thought of it made him ashamed of himself. Time 
enough for that when all other resources had failed, if he 
were still desirous of living. 

What was he to do? He reflected within himself and 
grew absorbed in his reflections. If he had only put 
aside something whilst he was squandering the property 
confided to his charge. But the luxurious and dissipated 
life which he led had left him penniless. As he recalled 
this, a thought suddenly flashed through his brain. 

“T know what I will do,”? he exclaimed, as he remem- 
bered that he had accomplices, to whose help, in his opinion, 


1Luke xvi. 4: “Scio quid faciam” ; ‘ Evpyxa rr CT have cit |” 
a familiar rendering of the Greek éywv! 
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he was entitled, in the embarrassing position which they 
had contributed in bringing about. He did not place 
much reliance on their good nature. Considerations of 
self-interest would move them far sooner, he knew, to 
assist him, and to these he would appeal without delay. 
As the signed deed which invested him with authority was 
still in his possession, he would make use of it for this last 
and only time. True, he would be acting against his 
conscience, but, after all, his master was so rich that the 
little extra loss would be nothing to him ; even if he found 
it out, it would give him no trouble. The steward would 
do this thing, which, if done at all, should be done quickly. 

He called a meeting of his lord’s debtors, and interviewed 
them singly in his office. 

““How much dost thou owe my lord?” he asked of 
the first who entered, not troubling himself about the 
ignorance of his own embezzlements implied in this question. 

** An hundred barrels of oil,’ was the answer. 

“Take thy bill and sit down quickly, and write fifty.” 

There was a considerable difference between the first 
bill and the second. The bath or ephah (in the Vulgate, 
barrel) being equal to forty litres, the debt would correspond 
to the price of four thousand litres, of which two thousand 
were remitted.2 If we admit, with Godet,? that the mean 
price of a litre was one franc, we see that the alteration of 
the bill reduced the debt by one half, leaving due a sum of 
two thousand francs.+ 

A second debtor appeared. Again the question was put 
to him :— 

*“And how much dost thou owe ?” 

*“An hundred quarters of wheat.” 

“Take thy bill and write eighty.” 

The amount remitted in this case seems less, but we 
must remember that the kor (quarter in the Vulgate) con- 
tained ten baths and consequently four hundred litres, so 
that the amount remitted was equal to the price of eight 
thousand litres. Hence it follows that if we fix the price 

1 Luke xvi. 5: “‘ Calling together everyone of his lord’s debtors.” 

2 About five hundred gallons, English measure, of which half was 


remitted.—(Translator’s note.) 5’ Comment. 4th part, chap. 16. 
4£80 English money.—(Translator.) 
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of the kor or chomer at fifty centimes, we shall find that the 
amount remitted is the same, i.e., two thousand francs. 

By this course of proceeding, the steward calculated that 
he would secure for himself a certain number of friends, 
from whom he hoped later to obtain assistance, or that they 
would, to use his own words, “ receive me into their houses.” 4 

This method of calculating the amount of the debts due 
to his master, was, perhaps, not an honest one, but we 
must admit that it was clever. We can understand that 
the master when he heard of it, would say : ‘‘ That fellow 
is an arrant rogue, but he has played a clever trick.”2 But 
the Gospel merely remarks that the lord praised the unjust 
steward,* evidently not for his trickery, but for the clever 
way in which he extricated himself from the affair. 

It is evident, in fact, that the dishonest steward by his 
action had ensured for himself a kindly reception in the 
houses of those who were indebted to him for this partial 
remittance of their debts ; he might even look forward to 
receiving frequent invitations. He became a member of 
that fraternity, more numerous than we think, of parasites 
who live in comfort—a contemptible way of living—from 
day to day, thanks to the kindness of those upon whom they 
fawn, in anticipation of future favours. 

To live dependent on the caprice of others, to drag one’s 
poverty from house to house, to offer one’s cheek to the 
blow given by disguised almsgiving is unworthy of a man 
of spirit. But the man whom we are discussing did not 
care much about self-respect, and as long as he was not 
hungry, the meanness of his actions gave him no trouble. 
Besides, he belonged to an age in which to live at the 
expense of others was not regarded as in any way con- 
temptible. He need not have much hesitation in taking 
his place in the ranks of the “ shadows,” as the Romans, in 
mockery named those who were thus satisfied to give 
up their manhood.4 

Formerly, the true Israelites were even still more severe 
in their judgment of such men, in agreement with the 

1 Luke xvi. 4. 2Crampon, Le Nouveau Testament, St. Luke xvi. 

3 Luke xvi. 8: ‘And the lord commended the unjust steward, 


forasmuch as he had done wisely.” 
4 Larousse, Dictionn. See ‘“‘Ombre” and “ Parasite.’ 
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Scripture, which declares that “ Better is the poor man’s 
fare under a roof of boards, than sumptuous cheer abroad 
in another man’s house,” and which condemns the life 
of those “ who go as a guest from house to house.”? But 
in all probability the disgraced steward troubled himself 
little about the severe expressions in the Sacred Writings. 

What a difference between this wretched man and the 
_ prodigal son, who, fallen as he was, did not hesitate to act 
an honourable part. He, too, was ashamed to beg, and 
knew well that he could not dig or plough, but he would 
not be under obligation to anyone for bread. He would 
earn it by his own courage, and not a morsel would he 
consume that he could not take with a clear conscience. 
We felt certain from the first that he would rise again from 
the depths, whilst the unjust steward would sink deeper 
and deeper in the mire until he was hopelessly lost. 

Meanwhile he succeeded according to his desires ; he 
would not die of hunger, quite the contrary. Since he 
was not particular as to the colour or the flavour of his 
bread, he could moisten it with the juice of savoury meats, 
and in wines of famous vintages. The master was right 
to praise his prudence, especially as, no doubt, he had 
fully expected to see him reduced to beggary, and obliged 
to knock at the door of his old home, vainly seeking pity 
from those who were formerly his lacqueys.? 

But would it not be truly scandalous that such behaviour 
should merit success ? Would Our Divine Lord allow His 
disciples to remain under an impression such as would be 
made upon them if He quietly ratified, by His silence, the 
absolution given to the prevaricator ? 


Ill 


In the first place, it is false to say that the unjust steward 
was absolved. At the very most, all that can be said is 
that his master overlooked his deceit because of the prompti- 
tude with which he acted, and of his cleverness in providing 
so well for his future. ‘‘ Indifferent to the loss which he 
sustained,” says St. Augustine, “‘ his patron regarded the 


Eccles. xix. 29-31. 2 Prov. xx. 4: “ He shall beg.” 
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whole thing as a good joke played by his servant.”1 He 
looked on the man as an arrant rogue,? and probably 
thought that it would be as well to attribute his act to what 
the Vulgate calls his prudence, and what we may qualify, 
on the authority of the Greek and the Itala, as his astute- 
ness.4 The whole thing resolves itself into the fact that he 
was not prosecuted ; that is all. 

Some have thought to find in the Parable proof of the 
steward’s conversion and of his tardy reparation, both being 
implied, though passed over in silence by the Gospel.® All 
this, however consoling, is pure imagination. There is no 
foundation for it. All that can be said is, simply, that the 
steward’s deception, which was condemned equally by Our 
Lord and the injured landlord, may serve as a lesson to us, 
by reminding us of this truth : “ You should neither desire 
nor seek for riches, and still less should you become a slave 
to them, but rather should make use of them by spending 
them upon good works and particularly in alms-giving.” 
The sharp and unforeseen turn given to the lesson does 
not change its character. If it should seem to be some- 
what subtle, we must not forget the circumstances in which 
it was given, and the minds for whom it was intended. 

Our Divine Lord, evidently, was aiming at the Pharisees. 
The Gospel points this out plainly, and gives prominence 
to their murmuring. and their mockery at this language, 
of which they so well understood the meaning. However, 
it was necessary—were it for the last time and as a last 
resource—to observe certain forms in unmasking them in 
such a way that the people could not misunderstand : Mercy 
was persevering in retarding justice. The less they wished 
to understand the more the Divine Master tried to open 
their eyes, without giving them any reason to complain of 
the appeals made to their good-will and their intelligence. 

The unjust steward allowed himself to be caught in the 
snares of wealth. The money which passed through his 

1 Enarret in Ps. liii. 2. 

2Luke xvi. 8: ‘And the lord commended the unjust steward.” 

3 Luke xvi. 8: ‘‘ Forasmuch as he had done wisely.” 

4Luke xvi. 8: Dpoviwws. The Itala says, ‘‘ Astutior.”” Godet says 
that the master’s words should be paraphrased somewhat as follows: 


‘“ This is really a clever man ; it is a pity that he was not as honest as 
he is clever.” 5 Luke xvi. 15; cf. Matt. xxi. 45. 
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hands was not his own, but, in the end, he came to regard 
it as belonging to him, an almost fatal illusion. He thus 
acquired the means of gratifying those desires which 
Mammon naturally creates. He had acquired sensual and 
luxurious tastes and habits, and at the same time he became 
unjust and a liar. He was tyrannical as well as deceitful, 
and thus the people who flattered him or who had been 
the victims of his exactions, became his enemies. ‘Thus he 
blindly compassed his own ruin by arousing hatred and 
malice, which would overwhelm him sooner or later. He 
was very guilty, but, all the same, he was to be pitied a little. 
It was almost impossible for him to avoid temptation and 
to escape being dragged into it. Beneath his master’s 
contemptuous indifference can be traced a little of the 
compassion which is often expressed in similar circumstances. 

To tell the truth, the master rather deserved to be taken 
in. What use was he making of his wealth? Judging by 
the little care he exercised over his expenditure, it would 
seem that he only thought of his own pleasure, or, if you will, 
of his own wants. He was by no means a bad man, and his 
steward could, without fear of blame, have acted generously 
towards the poor. But there is nothing to indicate that he 
ever gave a thought to the misery of which he could not be 
ignorant 3 for the rich man’s door is usually besieged with 
all kinds of petitions for relief. The steward, we should say, 
never informed his master of these things, and perhaps even 
prevented them from reaching him. This is a feeble excuse 
for the lord, and we are driven to the conclusion that he was 
a man without any sentiment or generosity in his heart. 
The mere fact that he did not take advantage of the poor 
for his own benefit, or oppress them, does not justify his 
neglect. He should have loved them and assisted them. 
Woe to the rich man who does not constitute himself the 
treasurer of the poor. 

Thus, both for the defrauded master and the thieving 
steward, wealth became the source of malediction. It 
nearly always contains within itself, says Cajetan,+ an 

1 In Lucam : ‘“‘ Rarae vel nullae sunt divitiae in quarum congregatione 


seu conservatione non intervenerit peccatum vel habentium, vel 
ministrorum, vel patrum seu avorum.” 
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element of iniquity which condemns it, whether this may 
come from the original source, however remote, whence 
that wealth was derived, or in its use by those to whom 
it has descended, or else in the manner in which it is 
employed by those to whom its management is entrusted. It 
is for this reason that,the Scripture always describes riches 
as unlucky, deceitful, like unto those thorns! which wound 
what they seem to protect, leaving the hands of those who 
possessed them? empty in the hour of death, and making 
it almost impossible for them to enter into the eternal bliss. 

But we must not conclude from the preceding that the 
pure and simple possession of worldly goods is to be con- 
demned. The possession of wealth constitutes a danger, 
but it is not a fault. Our Divine Lord, in pointing out 
the danger, does not condemn. He only utters a warning. 
Take care that the thorns and the weeds do not choke 
the good seed. Listen to the counsel of the wise man. 
*“Remember poverty in the time of abundance, and the 
necessities of poverty in the day of riches.” 

The commentary on this Parable, in its last part, com- 
pletes this advice in the fullest and clearest manner. As 
Our Lord is the Commentator we can have no doubt as 
to His meaning. Having spoken of the praise given to 
the clever steward by the master whom he had deceived, 
Our Lord continues : ‘‘ And I say to you : Make unto you 
friends of the mammon of iniquity, that when you shall fail 
they may receive you into everlasting dwellings.’’4 

The unjust steward made friends for himself with the 
goods of others. Let you also, who possess wealth derived 
from a doubtful source, or unlawfully acquired, employ 
it in making friends for yourself, numerous friends, that in 
the day of your ruin they may receive you into their heavenly 
home. These friends are the poor, who will store up for 

1St. Gregory the Great, Homil. 15 in Evang., commenting on the 
deceitfulness of riches,’’ in St. Matthew xiii. 22, repeated in St. Mark 
ier Ps. Ixxv. 6: “ All the men of riches have found nothing in their 
ares xix. 23, 24: ‘“‘ A rich man shall hardly énter into the kingdom 
of heaven. . . . It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 


needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
4Luke xvi. 9. 
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you the gold and silver with which you have relieved their 
misery, to return them to you on the Day of Judgment. 
At the present moment you possess, without adverting to 
them, perishable goods, which shall be taken away from 
you in a short time by death, the herald of the Judge to 
whom you must render an account of even the smallest 
coin of which you have made bad use. The world calls 
you rich, yet you are not so in reality, for your wealth is not — 
assured to you, even for a day. With the poor it is other- 
wise : the world looks on them as having no resources, for 
here on earth they want even the necessaries of life. But 
they can, if they wish, hoard up boundless treasures for 
eternity, treasures which no fraud can take from them, and 
which they can dispense to the advantage of their friends 
when reduced to terrible destitution by the hand of Death. 
The disciples of Christ, the children of light, should not be 
less intelligent than the children of darkness, who know so 
well how to help one another, and even to provide against 
the vicissitudes of fate. Rather should they surpass these 
in charity, even if they were obliged to impoverish them- 
selves in order to relieve the unfortunate. 

“© Merit henceforth,” continues Our Lord, “that God 
should give you those riches which He has predestined you 
to inherit—supernatural riches—the light and grace of the 
Gospel, which you must share equally with your neighbour 
and which you must endeavour to increase daily for your 
advantage, by your fidelity to the Divine Author of all light 
and grace. 

“But begin by making good use of earthly goods ; for, 
if you are not faithful in this small thing, how can you 
expect that you will be looked upon as capable of being 
faithful in that much greater thing, which is the develop- 
ment and the diffusion of the gift of God! both in yourself 
and in others.’’? 

There is not the least room for doubt as to the under- 
lying motive of Our Divine Lord’s discourses. He wished 
absolutely to separate His disciples from the Pharisees by 
creating between them an impassable gulf. ‘The Pharisees 

1 John iv. 10: ‘‘If thou dost know the gift of God.” 


2 Luke xvi. 10: “ He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful 
also in that which is greater.” 
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might remain, if they so willed, adorers of the golden calf, 
of that god of Mammon whose image, with the head of 
a beast, was formerly worshipped by their ancestors ; that 
was their own affair, and let them become, like their idol, 
without eyes, without ears, and without heart.1 But His 
disciples, the children of light, should never follow in their 
footsteps, even for a moment. No one can serve two 
masters. Since they called themselves the servants of the 
true God, let them not try to join His service to that of His 
irreconcilable enemy.2. The motto of the Pharisees was : 
“Blessed are the rich, for they possess the land.” The 
motto of His disciples was quite the contrary : “‘ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Let them choose between the two. No compromise was 
possible. The Pharisees, as they listened, scoffed at this 
Advocate of the mendicant’s cause, who dared to read them 
a lecture ; to them who were the wise men, profoundly 
respected, confident of their own virtue and learning, the 
official types of holiness in Israel, and who were secure of 
their places at the Eternal banquet. 

Their laughter sounded hollow, and did not disconcert 
the Prophet. On the contrary, He was preparing to give 
them still more deadly blows. 

“You are they,” He said to them, “ who justify your- 
selves before men, but God knoweth your hearts ; for that 
which is high to men is an abomination before God.’ 

Having given them this open rebuff, Our Lord passed 
without a pause to the Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, which is one most deserving of study amongst the 
most finished Parables of the Gospel. 

‘Ps. cxili. 8: “‘ Let them that make them become like unto them,” 


*Luke xvi. 13: “ You cannot serve God and mammon.” 
3 Luke xvi. 15. 


~ CHAPTER V 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS 


“Son, remember that thou didst 
receive good things in thy life- 
time, and likewise Lazarus evil 
things, but now he is comforted, 
and thou art tormented.’’—Luke 
Xvi. 25. 

In a grave, sad voice, the Divine Master continued, amidst 
the silence which ensued upon His last words :— 

“There was a certain rich man, who was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and feasted sumptuously every 
day. 

‘“‘ And there was a certain beggar, named Lazarus, who 
lay at his gate, full of sores. 

“Desiring to be filled with the crumbs that fell from 
the rich man’s table, and no one did give him ; moreover 
the dogs came, and licked his sores. 

“‘ And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom. And the 
rich man also died : and he was buried in hell. 

“ And lifting up his eyes when he was in torment, he 
saw Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. And 
he cried, and said: Father Abraham, have mercy on me, 
and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger 
in water, to cool my tongue ; for I am tormented in this 
flame. 

“And Abraham said to him : Son, remember that thou 
didst receive good things in thy lifetime, and likewise 
Lazarus evil things, but now he is comforted ; and thou 
art tormented. 

* And besides all this, between us and you, there is 
fixed a great chaos: so that they who would pass from 
hence to you, cannot, nor from thence come hither. 

** And he said: Then, father, I beseech thee, that thou 
wouldst send him to my father’s house, for I have five 
brethren. 

“That he may testify unto them, lest they also come into 
this place of torments. 
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“And Abraham said to him : They have Moses and the 
prophets ; let them hear them. 

“But he said: No, father Abraham : but if one went 
to them from the dead, they will do penance. 

“And he said to him : If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they believe, if one rise again from 
the dead.” 

Silence again ensued, and the assembly dispersed, 
carrying away with them an impression which the Evangelist 
had no need to define, because it can be understood without 
the least effort. However, let us try to analyse the elements 
which constitute it, so to say, by following the Divine Master 
step by step in the exposition of this Parable, which becomes 
ever more affecting the more carefully it is studied. 


I 


In the first place, let us observe that here there is no 
question of a mere allegory. Even those commentators 
who do not unreservedly accept the historical aspect? of 
the narrative, agree that there is a foundation of reality 
which gives the whole a particular character. But the 
majority regard it as the commentary of an event of such 
recent occurrence as to be still fresh in the memory of those 
who were listening. This is the opinion of Tertullian,® of 
St. Ireneus,* St. Ambrose,> St. Gregory the Great,® of 
Euthymeus,’ of Luke of Bruges,® etc. However these com- 
mentators do not go so far as to tell us the name of the 
rich man and where he lived, as some others have done 
with more or less probability. It seems to us a difficult 
matter to fix his dwelling in Jerusalem, where the streets 
Tarik-el-Amoud and Tarik-es-Sarai® intersect each other 

1 Luke xvi. 19-31. 

2 Cf. Dom Calmet, Dictionn. de la Bible, the word parabole ; Vigouroux, 
Dictionn., the word Lazare (the article is signed P. Renard). Fillion 
decides in favour of the simple allegory, without giving any solid reason. 

3 Tertull., De Anima, 17. 4St. Irenezus, lib. iv. c. 4 

5 St. Ambrose, in Lucam, 8, no. 13. 

6 St. Gregory Magn., Homil. 40 in Evang. 

7 Euthymeus, in Lucam. 8 Luke of Bruges, in Lucam. 

® The first leads from the Gate of Damascus, the second ascends 
towards the Holy Sepulchre. Guérin, in La Palestine, vol. i. p. 25, 


gives a view of the Arab dwelling which is said to have belonged to 
the rich man. 
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just as we have no guarantee that he lived at Nineveh 
(Nwevis), as some who claim to be witnesses to tradition 
assert. 

In fact, the Gospel does not name him, whether from 
a feeling of pity and of delicacy,! or to remind us of the 
contempt in which the proud rich are held by the Lord, 
as the Psalmist tells us. 

The reader may choose whichever of the two interpre- 
tations seems to him the more suitable. In our opinion 
the first is more in keeping with Our Divine Lord’s custom- 
ary tenderness, whilst the second seems to accord better 
with the lessor. which He wanted to give to those who 
loved riches and pleasure. Our Lord’s action in naming 
Lazarus, the mendicant, and consigning to obscurity the 
rich man who had no mercy, would seem to favour the last 
conjecture. But let us not argue further. It would be 
waste of time, and we shall do better to keep within the 
limits where we shall have a chance of discovering the 
reality. 

This man was extremely rich, judging by the Greek 
expression mAovawos, which of itself alone is sufficient to 
establish the wealth of the individual, even if we had no 
other proofs. But St. Luke is pleased to show him to us 
in all the luxury which, so to say, countersigns the epithet 
which he employs when introducing him to our notice. 
His ordinary dress was that of a prince, purple and byssus 
(fine linen), thus combining fineness of texture and splendour 
in the stuffs in which he was robed, so as to dazzle the 
common people. Every day there was feasting in his house, 
and his five brothers, no doubt, often sat at his table.? 

The details in the Gospel may seem too briefly and too 
rapidly sketched to allow of our forming a correct idea 
of that life which was to end so sadly and so soon. But, 
particulars obtained from other quarters are not wanting 
by means of which the description can be completed. 

The world of the Jews differed but little from the world 
of Greece and of Rome, from the time that the degenerate 
Asmoneans, and the Herods in particular, had brought 
about the fusion of manners and customs. If the Rome 


2Cf. Fillion, in Lucam. 2 Luke xvi. 19; cf. Luke xvi. 28; Jobi. 4. 
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of Juvenal became Hellenised, on the other hand, the Tiberias 
of Antipas, the Jericho of Archelaus, and the Jerusalem of 
Pilate vied with one another in becoming Latinised. Sion 
existed no longer, save in the memory of the true Israelites 
who were growing fewer in number, notwithstanding that 
the Pharisees boasted that they were preserving her virginal 
beauty unsullied, which the Sadducees! had sacrificed to 
the caprices of the stranger. She was, indeed, the foolish 
virgin, wandering in all the by-ways of error and dissolute- 
ness, deaf to the appeals of her Heavenly Spouse, and 
drawing very near to the time when she should be 
repudiated. 2 

The luxury and the effeminacy of Egypt, of Greece, 
and of Rome had invaded the higher orders of Jewish 
society under the name of refined elegance. The nouveaux 
riches, in particular, yielded to the foreign influence ; pride 
of birth being wanting in their case to counterbalance its 
universal attraction. There are certain shades in St. Luke’s 
narrative which will not permit us to place this rich man 
in the same rank as Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, 
who were nobles of ancient descent, upon whose characters 
wealth had no influence. 

Was this man a publican, who had grown rich in the 
service of Cesar or of Herod? There is nothing to lead 
us to believe that such was the case. Besides, we gather 
from the Gospel that Our Lord looked on the Herodians? 
as of but little importance, and showed mercy preferably to 
the publicans. Therefore, we are inclined to agree with 
Mosheim, in contradiction to Trench,‘ that the rich man 
in this Parable was a Sadducee, whose brothers scarcely 
believed in a future life or the resurrection of the body, 
in which he himself, it would seem, did not believe during 
his mortal life. 

It may be, perhaps, objected that the Pharisees, for whom 
the Parable was more especially intended, were also lovers 

1 Bengel, followed by Fillion, thinks that the rich man of this Parable 
is more likely to be a Sadducee than a Pharisee, as we shall see later. 

2“ Wandering daughter,” Jer. xxxi. 22; ‘‘ This adulterous and sinful 
generation,’’ Mark viii. 38. 

3 Matt. xxii. 16; Mark iil. 6; xii. 13. 

4 Mosheim, De rebus Christi ante Constant., p. 42; Trench, Notes on 
the Parables, 26: 
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of display and of good living! ; quite as much so, at least, 
as the Sadducees, whence it would follow that this lost soul 
might indeed have belonged to their sect. But the final 
trait is sufficiently characteristic for us to incline to the 
opinion that the miserable man was a Sadducee, who 
wanted to have one of the dead sent from the tomb to 
his unbelieving family, that they might be convinced and 
converted.2 Unless we find proof to the contrary, we, 
therefore, maintain that this rich man was a son of Sadoc,* 
although he called Abraham his father, and the latter sadly 
gave him the name of son. 

St. Luke presents him to us clothed in purple and fine 
linen, thus placing him not merely on an equality with the 
most wealthy, but, moreover, with the noblest, with the 
princes even who were the heirs of royal race. In fact, 
purple was only worn formerly by the representatives of 
the supreme authority. Simon Machabeus was permitted 
to wear it by decree of the Supreme Council, as a reward 
for his long and laborious services, only at the close of 
his leadership. The Syrian king—at that time, suzerain 
of Palestine—with whom he treated as an equal, confirmed 
to him this privilege. It is true that later others, who 
were not princes, usurped this right; their action being 
condoned by the new laws, or rather by the new manners. 
However, to wear it, some show of legal right was always 
necessary, this being provided, no doubt, by appointment 
to certain offices. 

The wearing of purple did not denote hereditary nobility, 
nor was it the reward of military renown ; there is nothing 
that would lead us to think so. But, none the less it was 
a license for arrogance, which manifested itself all the 
more forcibly as it was of mushroom growth. 

The purple dye was brought especially from Tyre,® in 
which city the beautiful scarlet and violet stuffs were dyed, 

1 Matt. xxiii., 6, 7: ‘‘ And they love the first places at feasts .. . and 
salutations in the market-place.” Cf. Mark xii. 38; Luke xx. 46. 

2 Luke xvi. 30. 

3The Sadducees claimed Sadoc as their first master in the third 
century, B.C. 

4Luke xvi. 25: ‘““Son, remember.” In Greek, Téxvov, child. 


5 Obtained from the murex trunculus, which abounds or those coasts. 
The dye is sometimes called by this name (Baruch vi. 71). 
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which were used. all over the world for the mantles to be 
worn by those of the highest rank—princes and pontiffs— 
long before these dyes received their supreme consecration 
from Cesar, who reserved them for himself. But, as we 
said a short time ago, the right of wearing this royal colour 
had been usurped, with the result that it was worn by the 
nouveaux riches of the first rank. According to the Proverbs, 
they also wore with it the byssus or fine linen (diadavy 
Aaxwvica) of the Septuagint,+ following the example of the 
great ladies and the refined exquisites. 

The wearing of byssus was, also, at one time, the privilege 
of the higher orders. It was worn by the priests at religious 
ceremonies, and the Eastern kings made it the mark of 
their sovereign dignity,? in which they were imitated by 
the Roman senators, whose white tunic was adorned with 
the purple band called Jaticlavus.2 The sovereign people 
saw themselves reflected in this senate of kings, supremely 
disdainful as it was of foreign monarchs, who were either 
its creatures or its vassals. 

But a distinction must be made between the fine wool 
used in the tunics worn by the senators, and the byssus 
of the Orientals,* a linen of extreme fineness and dazzling 
whiteness, the manufacture of which had been brought 
to such perfection during the course of ages that the ladies’ 
robes made of this linen resembled robes of spun glass, or 
might be said to be made of tissues of air,® owing to their 
lightness and transparency. 

We have seen a specimen of it so fine that seven folds, 
laid one over the other, would not equal one of our finest 
muslins in thickness. A robe of this material, certainly, 
could have been drawn through one of the Roman matron’s 
rings. 

The use of these tissues, which was very general, or 


1 Prov. xxxi. 22: “ Fine linen and purple in her covering.” 
2Cf. Luke xxiii. 11: ‘‘ (Herod) Putting on Him (Jesus) a white 
garment.” 


3 The equestrian order had the right only to the augusticlavus, a much 
narrower band. 

4The Pésit of the Hebrews, the Bis or Bad of the Armenians, the 
Egyptian Suten, in Greek Livoy. 

5‘ Vitreas togas,’’ says Varro; ‘‘ventum textilem,” says Syrus, 
quoted in the Satyricon, 50. 
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rather universal, in Egypt, quickly spread throughout the 
East, and to Italy, where even the magistrates did not fear 
to clothe themselves in them,! to the great scandal of good 
people. . 

We have no reason to identify the rich man in the Parable 
with the Creticus of Juvenal, but according to St. Luke, 
_ he was one of those who highly appreciated the products 
of the looms of Cos and of Mizraim. The linen byssus, 
the Suten-Ses of the Egyptians, was as strong as it was 
elastic ; it gave the under-tunic—Sadin—a softness which 
our silk vests do not possess. If the purple flattered the 
wearer’s pride, the byssus gratified his sensuality. Hence, 
pride and luxury has an equal share in the sumptuous 
clothes of the rich man. 

But to be dressed like a prince, and to ape the manners 
of one in public, were not his only pleasures. He delighted 
in the refined abundance of his table, although the delicate 
viands and the rare wines with which it was loaded did 
not satisfy his greed for good living. 

The terms employed in the Sacred Text oblige us to 
look for something more than the usual fare provided in 
houses where wealth reigned. We naturally think of the 
feasts given by Job’s sons at regular periods to their sisters 
and friends, or of those “‘ feasts of a king”? which Nabal 
was accustomed to give,” and at which it was easy for the 
guests to become intoxicated. The custom had been per- 
petuated through the ages in Israel with additions borrowed 
from the Pagans, whose morals were daily superseding the 
Jewish primitive manners. In the time of Our Lord these 
festive gatherings had become so disorderly, that we find 
them the object of anathema, under the name of Comessa- 
tiones and of Ebrietates, which sufficiently indicate their 
character. They were far removed, indeed, from the 
banquets for which Ecclesiasticus framed laws, but quite 
enough, however, to convince us that they were not con- 
ducted with becoming reserve and propriety. 

Were these laws observed at the famous feast given by 

1Cf. Juvenal (Satir. ii.) who accuses Creticus, a Roman magistrate, 


of wearing such garments, and (Satiy. vi.) the Roman ladies of finding 
them too heavy. 21 Kings xxv. 36. 
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Adonias, who was somewhat too eager to celebrate his 
advent to the throne—a feast at which the abundance of 
the victuals, goats, sheep, and calves, “and all kinds of 
fat cattle?! rivalled the barbarian extravagance of the 
Homeric entertainments ? 

We cannot tell, but we know that the guests at these 
repasts only enjoyed them when they were accompanied 
_ by music and dancing, and when all the circumstances 

were favourable to gluttony and drunkenness. 

Every day there was feasting in this man’s house, that 
is to say, there was a feast, with all the display of the most 
wanton luxury and of the refinements which accompanied 
the enjoyment of gluttony and intoxication. This great 
display did not require the pretext that some solemnity was 
. being celebrated, nor was it necessary that there should be 
many guests. To borrow a famous saying, it was sufficient 
that Lucullus was dining with Lucullus. But it was seldom 
that Lucullus was without boon companions, and still more 
seldom that he received them in a friendly way, without 
ceremony. Did he not owe it to himself to be always in 
state ?? 

Although St. Luke seems to say the contrary, we may 
admit that this life of pleasure and luxury was intermittent. 
Certain days seem to have been marked by a still greater 
display of splendour, as understood by those Jews who were 
imbued with the new ideas. No matter whence these came, 
they were all characterised by madness. However, in 
Palestine, it would seem that they had not acquired the 
Greek and Roman taste for mixing blood with the wine 
of these orgies. No general conclusion can be drawn from 
the circumstance of the Precursor’s murder.? The Sacred 
Writings do not speak of gladiators being brought to add 
to the splendour of the feasts, but they evoke the enervating 
picture of mountebanks, dancers, singing girls, and lute- 
players, who were to enliven every gathering, more or less 
festive. Ezechiel has not related all that he saw in the 
dwellings whose walls he was commanded by the Holy 

13 Kings i. 25. 

2 Luke xvi. 19: “ Epulabatur quotidie splendide ” ; Vulgate, “ laute ” ; 
Itala, “‘ nitide.”’ 3 Mark vi. 21-27. 
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Spirit to pierce, so that he might see the wicked abomina- 
tions committed therein, as in others upon which the same 
angry glance was to rest.1_ From the time of Ezechiel to 
that of Our Lord, the picture had only grown darker. The 
contemporaries of Antipas and Herodias were no better than 
those of Joachaz and Amital, or rather they were worse. 
John the Baptist might well call them a race of vipers, 
vainly trying to flee from the wrath of God.? According 
to Josephus, ‘“‘the earth should have opened to swallow 
up the new Sodoms.” 

To what extent did this rich man share in the universal 
degradation? According to St, Gregory,* whose opinion 
is shared by Bossuet,4 Massillon,® and even Bourdaloue, ® 
who is, however, more severe, this rich man was not sullied 
with the abominations, the orgies and the debaucheries 
alluded to by Ezechiel. He was simply a man who loved 
pleasure and good living within lawful limits, and who 
did not fall into those faults which would explain his 
damnation. His guilt consisted more in not having done 
good than in having done evil. 

If it were permissible to question such great authorities, 
one might ask, perhaps, if their frame of thought had not 
been influenced by their surroundings, at least, to the extent 
of lessening the accuracy of their judgment. 

St. Gregory was by birth a great noble, brought up 
in all the luxury of the Roman patricians, at a period 
when Byzantine manners were beginning to rule the Empire, 
and it was inevitable that certain feelings should be blunted 
in him. Was he not predisposed to regard the rich man 
in St. Luke with mercy rather than severity, as he would. 
regard one of his contemporaries, one of his friends, or it 
might be one of his own relations? Good people, they 
might be called, especially in that decadent society in which 

* Ezechiel viii. 6, 9-13: “ Dig in the wall . . . and see the wicked 
abominations which they commit here. . . . If thou turn then again 
thou shalt see greater abominations which these commit.” 

2 Matt. iii. 7. 

% St. Greg. Magn., Pastoral. p. iii. c. 21: “ Divitem ultrix gehenna 
suscepit non quia illicitum gessit, sed quia immoderato usu totum se 
licitis tradidit.” “Sermon on Final Impenitence. 


5 Sermon on the Rich Man and Lazarus. 
§ Sermons on Riches and on Hell. 
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heroic virtue was no longer known, except in those solitudes 
where Benedict had taken refuge and where the germs of 
the renewal of the Christian Renaissance were developing. 

Bossuet and Massillon, perhaps, were also disposed by 
the world in which they lived to clemency towards the 
reprobate of the Gospel. Bourdaloue, a religious, was 
severe in his judgment, desirous as he was of accentuating 
his opposition to the prevailing ideas of his time. 

But the guilt of this culprit consisted, not in his having 
dined well, but in having left others starving at his gates. 
Our Divine Lord did not condemn this lost soul for having 
been rich, but for having been without compassion ; for 
having squandered his money in eating and drinking, whilst 
Lazarus was dying of hunger at his door. 

Let us listen to the words of Massillon, addressed to 
the courtiers of le Grand Monarque : “‘ Jesus Christ opens 
hell to us, that we may behold in its depths a lost soul, 
whom we did not expect to see there, and whose greatest 
vice was that he had no virtue ; that we may understand 
that a life of luxury and worldliness alone, when you keep 
to it, is a criminal life, in His eyes, and deserving of hell.”’} 

The rich man in St. Luke lived, as all agree, according 
to the customs of his time and of those in his position. 
But his feasts cannot be compared with those of Trimalcio,? 
for he had not the same coarse habits, nor was he of the 
same low origin. But they were, indeed, similar to those 
which are condemned in the Sacred Writings. 

We now come to the consideration of that which nothing 
can excuse or even extenuate, fis hardness of heart. 


II 


Whilst he was “‘ dining so well” a beggar lay at his 
gate, dying of hunger, and vainly waiting for some of the 
remains of the feast which no one minded, crumbs which 
the portly entertainer disdained to notice, lying on the 
mosaic floor, or on the velvety carpets of Iran. At the 
end of the repast, they would be collected with the dessert, 


1 Massillon, Sermon for the Second Thursday of Lent. 
2 Petronius, Satyricon (“ Trimalcionis coena’’). 
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and left for the slaves, or thrown to the fowl in the poultry- 
yard. As for giving them to the poor, no one dreamed of 
such a thing. It would be inconsistent with the master’s 
dignity for him to trouble about such things, and quite 
foreign to the servants to do so. They treated the poor 
with even still greater contempt, as is customary with the 
lacqueys in a great house. Like their masters, they were 
often inclined to believe that those who were reduced to 
begging were not of the same race as the fortunate ones 
of this world, amongst whom they unhesitatingly classed 
themselves. 

Lazarus, such was the beggar’s name, could not, there- 
fore, expect any assistance from that house, at the threshold? 
of which he was persistently laid and left each morning. 
His body was covered with ulcers, which has given occasion 
for some to think that he was a leper, although the laws 
relating to lepers did not usually permit them to remain 
at the gates of houses, especially in cities. 

Minute prescriptions provided for their isolation. Now, 
according to general opinion, the scene is laid in the centre 
of Jerusalem, and we cannot admit the suggestion that 
the beggar was allowed to remain even at the outer gates 
of the rich man’s palace, if he were suffering from that 
horrible malady.2. It may be said, perhaps, and not with- 
out reason, that the master might not know of the beggar’s 
presence at his gate. As a matter of fact, the proportions 
of that house must have been quite different from those 
of ordinary habitations. Its luxury was not all contained 
in the interior, as is usual in the East, when the passer-by, 
judging from the simplicity of the exterior, could have no 
idea of the walls panelled with cedar and ivory, the walls 
in which the vanity of the great ones of Israel took delight. 
We must remember that Greece and Rome had exercised 
their influence on architecture, as on everything else, in 
Jerusalem, in Sephoris, and in Tiberias. Hence it would 
be matter for surprise if the brilliant owner of the dwelling 

1 Luke xvi. 20: “ At his gate.”’ Cf. Levit. xiii. 2, 46: Num. v. 2-4. 

2Lepers were allowed to pass through the towns, under certain 
conditions (Iken, Antig. Hebraic, p. 266); but this did not apply to 


Jerusalem, where no leper was permitted to enter (Josephus, 
Bell. Jud., v. 5, ©). 
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in question had not given it a fine appearance externally.} 
The Greek term which indicates to us the entrance-gate, 
with its pylons, gives us an imposing idea of the court, 
the vestibule, the divan, and the upper chamber, built 
on terraces in accordance with traditional custom. 

There was a good distance between the atrium,” and 
especially the triclinium,* and the spot where Lazarus was 
lying. He was placed a little aside, in a sheltered nook, 
behind the projection of the pylon, so as not to impede 
the traffic and not to run the risk of any accident which 
might cause trouble. Not that anyone paid the least 
attention to him when the horses or the chariots belonging 
to the guests or the visitors were passing to and fro, but to 
move him or to raise him in case of a fall it would have been 
necessary to touch that living mass of corruption. 

Poor Lazarus! Probably the rich man had never seen 
him ; it was less likely that he had ever remarked him. 
When he was feasting in the day-time, in the coenaculum 
of the terrace, Lazarus was too far away to be seen ; in 
the evening, the light of the torches made the dark corner 
in which Lazarus was hidden still darker. If the master 
went out, the rapid pace of his horse or of his mule, both 
choice animals, remarkable for their breed and spirit, did 
not give him time to notice the wretched beggar, who, 
if anything, would make him angry, by his cries for help, 
which would frighten the animals. 

But would the unfortunate creature have sufficient strength 
to cry out? If it were leprosy which was wearing him 
away, it would deprive him of the power of all movement, 
so that he could not even lift his hand to his mouth, and 
would reduce him to such a state of prostration as to render 
him almost insensible to his suffering. But even admitting 
that his ulcers had another cause, the effect would be still 
the same. Thus it is that Lazarus is a perfect image, the 
very incarnation, of pain and misery.® One last stroke, 

1Cf. Stapfer, La Palestine, c. 9; Edersheim, La société juive, c. 6, etc. 

2 Vestibule or inner court. Matt. xxvi. 3 ; Luke xi. 21 ; John xviii. 15. 

3A dining-room in the Roman style. 1 Kings ix. 21; Esther ii. 13. 

4Dining-room. Mark xiv. 15; Luke xxii. 12. 


5Cf. Dom Santon, La léprose, pp. 131, 132; Dict. of the Buble, 
“Leprosy.” 
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cruelly picturesque, completes the picture. The dogs 
gathered round him to lick his wounds.’ At first we feel 
a little consoled by the intervention of an animal, whose 
tongue it is said purifies wounds, and assists them to heal. 
But this illusion is dispelled if we pay a little attention 
to the Greek word—Ezé\euxov—which implies, on the 
contrary, an aggravation of the sick person’s suffering,* and 
which will be endorsed by those who have visited the East, 
the land of straying, famished dogs. 

The dog has not a good name in the countries along 
the Mediterranean, from Constantinople to Tangiers, and 
this has always been so, whatever may be the reason, 
except in the case of greyhounds of a certain breed, which 
is carefully kept from all admixture. The Arab Slough 
has his pedigree and his history like the thoroughbred 
horse, but this privilege extends by no means to his con- 
geners, mongrels, which are often akin to the jackal, and 
retain the more than vulgar habits of the fox and the wolf 
which, in their wild state, they resemble. Despised and 
badly trained, they are neither friends of the house nor 
the favourites of the children. Man makes use of them 
for the defence of sheepfolds at night and lets them be 
hunted in return, without turning their instinct and their 
courage to any account. Their very name is an insult 
applied to anyone : Keleb-bar-Keleb, dog, son of a dog; it 
is given to the infidel and the debauchee whose gifts to the 
Temple are rejected. Once only is the dog spoken of in 
the Scriptures in terms of praise, and this in circumstances 
where his intervention seems more remarkable than praise- 
worthy, namely, where the dog of Tobias follows him in his” 
travels, of its own initiative. In all other parts, he is spoken 
of as a vile, fierce, unclean animal, which licks up blood and 
devours corpses.®> It was because Lazarus could not protect 


1Luke xvi. 21: ‘‘ The dogs came, and licked his sores.” 
2Cf. the commentators in general. 
8 Deut. xxiii. 18: ‘“‘ Thou shalt not offer . . . nor the price of a dog, 


in the house of the Lord thy God” (Kwa:8ov in Greek; ‘“‘ Cynaedi” 
in Latin). 
4Tob. vi. 1: “‘ And Tobias went forward, and the dog followed him.” 
53 Kings xiv. 11: “ Them that shall die of Jeroboam in the city, 
the dogs shall eat’; xvi. 4: “ Him that dieth of Baasa in the city, the 
dogs shall eat’”’; xxi. 23: “ The dogs shall eat Jezabel”’; xxii. 38: 
“The dogs licked up his (Achab’s) blood.” 
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himself from them that he permitted their tongues to touch 
his wounds, as they only aggravated his sufferings. Tortured 
with pain, dying of hunger, forsaken by everyone, he realised 
to the full the signification of his name, which some Hebrew 
scholars maintain is a contraction of L6é Ezer—the man 
without help or hope.1 According to Massillon,? he was a 
professional beggar, whose poverty, it would seem, may be 
regarded as doubtful, and to whom people gave alms, for 
conscience’ sake, not with their own hands, but eat the 
medium of a servant. Was it not, indeed, doing a good 
deal for him to suffer him to remain at the gate, displaying 
his wounds. We are not told that anyone treated him 
roughly. They were satisfied with ignoring him. 

He did not seem very anxious himself to attract the 
notice of the rich man or of those in his house. The Gospel 
makes no mention of supplication or invective, nor even 
of murmurs. He confined himself to appealing looks, by 
which, no doubt, he contrived to make known his wants. 
We can hear him sighing with the Psalmist, “‘ I am a worm 
and no man ; the reproach of men, and the outcast of the 
people.” Then he was once more silent and waited for 
death to end his sufferings. 

It was not long in coming, judging from the brevity 
of the Gospel text, in which, however, much space could 
not be given to the description of the last days of Lazarus. 
The Gospel contains nothing that is useless, and what could 
be more useless than a repetition of the woes, always the 
same, with that interval, whether brief or prolonged, between 
the beggar’s last appeal and his descent into the tomb, if 
indeed he had one? There is nothing in the Gospel to 
lead us to suppose that he had; probably his miserable 
remains were abandoned to the jackals and vultures which, 
then as now, were the scavengers of the city and its environs. 


IIT. 


The rich man soon followed him into eternity, but very 
different indeed was the manner in which his remains 
1“ Auxiliis destitutus.” 


2 Hirst part of the Sermon on the Rich Man and Lazarus. 
PPS ecxie-7 5, 
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were treated. Bourdaloue has described the funeral honours 
which were paid “ to this rich man, this worldling, who in 
life was loaded with riches and who was loaded with honours 
even after death. That he had a magnificent funeral, that 
his body was borne with pomp and ceremony to the grave, 
and that they erected a superb mausoleum for him, we may 
well believe. Perhaps, too, sinner as he had been, he yet 
found orators to pronounce his panegyric in public and to 
attribute to him the greatest virtue.” ! 

The manner of proceeding was as follows :—The shroud 
was made of byssus, and the corpse, perfumed with aro- 
matics,? was placed in a double coffin of cedar and of 
sycamore, which was laid on a bier (mittah) draped with 
purple, all present having given to the dead the farewell 
kiss. Numberless female mourners mingled their lamenta- 
tions® with the sound of the funeral flutes.4 A long pro- 
cession of friends® followed in the endless cortége to the 
crypt opened in the rock where the body was to repose in 
peace, guarded from corruption by an embalmment worthy 
of the most skilful paraschistes® of Egypt. 

Now, whilst men were carrying to the grave the rich 
man, whose soul was in hell, the angels were carrying the 
beggar to heaven and laying him in Abraham’s bosom.’ 

A single verse of four lines suffices for St. Luke to present 
this drama. In a marvellous manner the two acts succeed 
each other with striking rapidity: two deaths and two 
burials ; the death of the millionaire, and the death of the 
beggar ; the fall of the former into hell, the flight of the 
latter on angels’ wings to heaven ; a fiery tomb and a throne 
of eternal glory. What moderation and what power in the 
drawing and the colouring. 

The Jews had three different names for Paradise : the 
Garden of Eden, in memory of the first Paradise ; the surround- 
ings of the throne, on which Jehovah reigns amidst the elect ; 

1 Bourdaloue, Sermon on Hell, exordium. 

2Gen. 1, 2, 25; Mark xvi. 1; Luke xxiii., xxiv.; John xix. 4o. 

3 Mark v. 38; Luke xxiii. 27; Acts viii. 2, etc. 

4 Matt. ix. 23: ““ The minstrels and the multitude making a rout.” 

5 Luke vii. 12: “A great multitude of the city was with her.” 

§ TIapacxyorat, Official embalmers. 


? Luke xvi. 22: ““ And it came to pass that the beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom.” 
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the bosom of Abraham, where the true believers slept the sleep 
of peace in the arms of their father. These expressions have 
passed into our liturgy, and occur in the Office of the Dead.! 

With them, also, as with us, the place of eternal expiation, 
where the weeping and gnashing of teeth shall never cease,” 
was the lower part, we should say, the bottom? of the Scheol, 
or abiding place of the dead. It was the Gehenna,* the 
abyss where groaned those lost for ever ; the place of oblivion, 
says the Psalmist,® but also the fiery furnace, which Isaias 
seems to have had before his eyes with such fear® does he 
speak of it. 

Now, we cannot have a doubt that this was the pit 
into which the rich man was cast, to suffer therein eternal 
torments.” From the depths of the abyss he perceived 
Lazarus far off, reposing in the arms of Abraham. The rich 
man sent forth a cry, says St. Chrysostom, commensurate 
with his boundless sufferings, and began to supplicate the 
Father of all true believers : 

** Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, to cool my 
tongue : for I am tormented in this flame.” 

And Abraham replied : 

** Son, remember that thou didst receive good things in 
thy lifetime, and likewise Lazarus evil things, but now he 
s comforted ; and thou art tormented. And besides all 
this, between us and you, there is fixed a great chaos : so 
that they who would pass from hence to you, cannot, nor 
from thence come hither.” 

“Then, father [persisted the damned soul], I beseech 
thee that thou wouldst send him to my father’s house, 
for I have five brethren, that he may testify unto them, 
lest they also come into this place of torments.” 

1“‘JIn paradisum deducant te angeli’’—‘‘ Animam meam in sinu 
Abrahae patriarchae tui jubeas ‘collocari.” 

2 Matt. viii. 12; Luke xiii.; Mark ix. 41. 

3 Job xvii. 16: ‘‘ Into the deepest pit.” 


4Matt. v. 22: “ Hell-fire, gehenna ignis.” 
5 Ps. Ixxxvii. 13: “‘ The land of forgetfulness.” 


6 Is. xxxiii. 14: ‘‘ Devouring fire. . . everlasting burnings ”’ ; lxvi. 24: 
‘‘ Their fire shall not be quenched.” 
7 Luke xvi. 23: ‘‘ Cum esset in tormentis.’’ ‘‘ Non dicit Evangelista: 


‘Quum esset in tormento, sed: in tormentis erat’; Totus enim in 
tormentis erat’’ (St. Joann. Chrysost., Homil., iv. de Lazaro). 
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“They have Moses and the Prophets [responded 
Abraham], let. them hear them.” 

“But he said: No, father Abraham: but if one went 
to them from the dead, they will do penance.” 

“Tf they hear not Moses and the Prophets [answered 
Abraham, coldly], neither will they believe if one rise again 
from the dead.” 

With this severe reply, which is only too well justified 
by the experience of all ages, the Evangelist ends his 
narrative. It is as if further statement or commentary 
were impossible, as if Our Divine Lord willed His hearers 
to remain under the spell of the emotions which He had 
aroused. 

What fruit did they draw from the story? Even if we 
were not already acquainted with the history of their 
obstinacy and their destruction. Our Lord’s allusion in the 
next chapter of the same Gospel to the inevitable existence 
of scandals and to the punishment which these would entail 
on the authors, would show us that the only fruit of the 
lesson for the proud Pharisees and the sensual Sadducees 
was an increase of scorn and hatred for the Truth and its 
Apostle. 

They had sworn that they would not understand, lest 
they should be obliged to change their lives.1._ Well might 
the Divine Master say that they would not be converted, 
even should the dead arise. 

He had raised the dead before their very eyes: the 
daughter of Jairus, and the son of the widow of Naim. 
Yet these men persisted in sneering at the idea of the 
Resurrection, opposing already the teaching of the Word 
Incarnate, as well as that of Moses and the Prophets,? 
with the scoffing and the sophisms of modern impiety. 

The raising of Lazarus from the dead at Bethany, con- 
vincing, or rather terrifying, as it should have been, only 
inspired them to kill the subject of the miracle,? whilst 
awaiting the crucifixion of Him who worked it. They 
acknowledged that He worked miracles, and yet they 

+ Ps. xxxv. 4: “‘ He would not understand that he might do well.’ 

2 Luke xx. 27-38 


8 John xii. 10: “ hought to kill Lazarus.” 
* Acts iv. 16: “ Seeing the man . . . they could say nothing against it.” 
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persisted in rejecting His teachings, because these would 
have obliged them to submit to His influence, and to 
renounce the gratification of their passions. They preferred 
to bring ridicule upon themselves by attributing the prodigies 
to Beelzebub! (in whom they hardly believed), and by 
calling the Messias a Samaritan, one possessed, and a 
blasphemer. No doubt, sensible people shrugged their 
shoulders at them and smiled with contempt, but they 
affected not to see these things. As long as they could 
retain in their own world, the world of official learning, the 
reputation of being the representatives of doctrine and of 
virtue, with the advantages which such a reputation ensured, 
they were satisfied. 

Of what use then would it be to supplement the Parable 
with commentaries which were rejected. beforehand, together 
with the teaching which they would have illustrated ? 

But these commentaries, although useless to them, might 
be profitable to us ; and there is no reason why we should 
not attempt one, for this page of the Gospel well deserves 
that we should pause to consider it. 

There could be nothing more striking than the description 
of the meeting, if we may call it such, between the rich 
man and the beggar at the threshold of eternity. On the 
one side, peace, joy, in the light of heaven ; on the other, 
cries of anguish, arising from the smoky darkness of hell. 
On high, a beggar, borne by the angels to the arms of 
Abraham, falls asleep in the bosom of delights ; whilst under 
our feet, the rich man, whose luxury and happiness we were 
admiring, writhes in torture, weeping and groaning. The 
beggar, rapt as he is in glory and in happiness, does not 
seem even to be conscious of what has happened to the rich 
man. But that lost soul, from afar, beholds that beatitude, 
the reflection of which falls upon him, bringing nothing but 
humiliation, as he contemplates the contrast, which grows 
more and more heartrending. 

And this is the ending to that life so filled with all earthly 
goods, all enjoyment, in which every desire of pride of 
ambition, of sensuality, was gratified. Oh ! how he suffers 
in those flames. Crucior in hac flammé. He is consumed by 


1Matt. xii. 34; Luke xi. 18. Cf. Mark iii. 22. 
15—1604 
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burning thirst. Where now are the rare wines of days 
gone by : the wines from the famous vineyards of Lebanon 
and Engaddi ; the wines so skilfully perfumed, and cooled 
with snow from Hermon ; the wines that refreshed the mouth 
and left therein an exquisite taste. 

A supplicating cry burst from these lips: ‘ Father 
Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he 
may dip the tip of his finger in water to cool my tongue : 
for I am tormented in this flame.” 

The wretched man was one of those who in former days 
used to say: “We have Abraham for our father,’? in 
mockery of the threats uttered by the Precursor and by 
the Messias, when they called on them to bring forth fruits 
of penance. According to the Rabbinical doctrine, it 
sufficed for them to be sons of Abraham, to give them the 
right to claim his inheritance. Now, he invokes that right 
perhaps under the delusion that he will obtain some partial 
remittance of his suffering, for he cannot hope for a full 
remission. A drop of water is such a little thing. Is it 
possible that it will be refused? Alas ! he knows not that 
henceforth he has to do with the most rigorous justice, 
which will judge him according as he has judged.? 
“Lazarus could not obtain a crumb of bread from him,” 
says St. Czsareux, “and now he himself shall not obtain 
a drop of water.” Even he from whom the unhappy man 
begs this favour refuses it, knowing his own powerlessness, 
with a kind of pity, which has in it some lingering remem- 
brance of the sonship? which this lost soul has claimed. 
“* Son, remember your life and that of Lazarus. Why did 
you forget in the days that are past, that I was his father 
as well as yours ; and why did you not practise charity 
towards your brother ? 

“You were taught by your doctors to hate and despise 

1 Matt. iii. 9 : ‘‘ Facite ergo fructum dignum pcenitentiz : et ne velitis 
dicere intra vos: Patrem habemus Abraham”; Luke iii. 8: “‘ Omnis 
arbor non faciens fructum bonum excidetur et in ignem mittetur.”’ 

2 Matt. vii. 2, Mark iv. 24: ‘‘ In qua mensura mensi fueritis remetietur 
vobis.” Cf. Luke vi. 38: “‘Eadem quippe mensura,” etc. 

8 St. John Chrysostom remarks this compassion. St. Gregory the 
Great (Hom. xi. in Evang.) will not admit that this pity could exist in 
the just any more than in the Supreme Judge Himself. The two 


opinions are formed from different points of view, and yet may agree 
in the main. 
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the stranger, and yet you imitated his evil ways. But you 
were also to be merciful to those of your own land, your 
brethren in Israel, amongst whom Lazarus, whom you 
neglected, was one. To-day your positions are reversed, 
through your own fault. It is his turn to rejoice ; it is 
yours to weep.” 

Our hearts sink within us and are oppressed, in spite 
of ourselves, when we hear these words from a father who 
is obliged to condemn his son, as he acknowledges him to 
be, without leaving him the least hope of forgiveness or of 
consolation. 

“* Besides,” he adds, “as you can see, there is an im- 
passable gulf between you and Lazarus. Even if he would 
Lazarus can no longer go to you, nor can you come to 
him.” 

The Rabbis pictured Heaven and Hell as the borders, 
far distant from each other, of an unfathomable gulf— 
a real chaos!—in which all obscure things and all sufferings 
clashed, in a confusion which shall never know order.? 
Those on each side could see one another and speak across 
to one another,® but not for the purpose of exciting com- 
passion or obtaining help ; for the sight of the joy of the 
blessed aggravated the tortures of the lost souls, and 
obtained for them no compassion that was of any avail. 
The accursed of God must for ever remain strangers to their 
friends. How would it be possible for the elect to go forth 
from His love, even for an instant, to draw near that abode 
of hatred and of blasphemy. 

Hence the request of the lost rich man was rejected in 
advance. However, he was not wholly deterred. He 
ceased to pray for himself, and made supplication for his 
brothers whom he had left behind in his father’s house, 
plunged in the same errors, and in the same mad folly, 
from which he would fain deliver them. Whence came 
this inspiration? It could not come from a sentiment of 
faith or charity, for the damned are incapable of an act 

1Luke xvi. 26. 

2 Job x. 22: “A land of misery and darkness, where the shadow of 
death and no order, but everlasting horror, dwelleth.”’ 


3 Cf. Luke xvi. 23, 24. The damned soul, owing to the distance, was 
obliged to cry that he might be heard; “ he cried.”’ 
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of virtue. Hence several have attributed this anxiety to 
the fear felt by this lost soul that his tortures would be 
increased, because of his responsibility for the ruin of his 
brothers, to whom he had set the example of those faults 
which would cause them to be damned.? 

This is the sense in which the demons believe and 
tremble? ; for, the more souls they cause to be damned, 
the more they suffer. Frightful selfishness, the very thought 
of which appals us !—it is better to set this interpretation 
aside, and to allow, with several of the Fathers of the 
Church,* that the rich man’s anxiety was due to some 
lingering remnant of brotherly love. Human nature, not 
being wholly dead in the damned, they can still desire 
good things, in the natural order, for their friends and 
relatives. 

However this may be, the damned soul in the Parable 
begged that Lazarus should be restored to life, and sent 
to his brothers, that he might prove to them the reality 
of another life, and the possibility of the resurrection of 
the body, which they, as Sadducees, rejected. 

As there was no future life, like the debauchees of the 
Scriptures they said: “‘ Let us eat and drink ; for to- 
morrow we shall die.”5 The rich man had led such a 
life, probably because he professed this doctrine, at least 
in ordinary practice—if not outwardly, from fear of public 
opinion, which was more favourable to the Pharisees. He 
knew now how greatly he had deceived himself, and what 
a risk his brothers were incurring. This thought of sending 
one from the dead to convince them—was it spontaneous, 
or was it suggested by some reminiscence? ‘The learned 
men of Israel, at that time, were not without some knowledge 
of the works of Plato, which were highly thought of by their 
compatriots in Alexandria. Now, the Greek Philosopher, 
in his Republic, had brought a dead man back to earth that 


1Cornel. Jansenius, following St. Gregory, Ven. Bede, and Luke of 
Bruges. 

2 James ii. 19: “‘ The devils also believe and tremble.” 

3 St. John Chrysostum, St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, whose opinion 
seems probable, although St. Thomas formally rejects it (Summa Theol., 
Supplement ad iii. q. 98, art. 4, ad 1). 

4 Matt. xxii. 23: ‘“‘ The Sadducees who say there is no resurrection.” 

Sis excxilh crs: 
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he might teach men what takes place on the other side of 
the grave. Would it not be possible to give those Neo- 
Platonists who were captivated by Epicurus the same 
salutary lesson? They had known Lazarus, and were 
perfectly well acquainted with his death ; therefore he would 
afford them a convincing proof of their error, and they 
would be forced to change their life. ‘“‘ They have Moses 
and the Prophets ; let them hear them.” 

A cry of terror broke from this lost soul. Too well he 
knew, from his own case, how little these free-thinkers 
esteemed the Scriptures. 

“No, father Abraham, but if one went to them from 
the dead, they will do penance.” 

Wild delusion and vain petition. The answer was already 
prepared. “If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither will they believe, if one rise again from the dead.” 

During nineteen centuries experience has corroborated 
this sad assertion. After so many proofs of God’s inter- 
vention in the government of the world, human reason 
persists in denying the reality, even the possibility of such 
intervention. A miracle would fare the same as Providence, 
and the resurrection of one from the dead would have no 
more effect upon the majority of the minds of this age 
than upon the rich man’s brothers. Death, they say, is 
the end of all, and the wise man cares for nothing but to 
crowd into the present time as much enjoyment as possible, 
without being too particular whence it proceeds, what form 
it takes, or what the end of it is to be. Let Moses and the 
Prophets say what they like. Let us eat, let us drink and 
enjoy this present passing, for to-morrow we die. 

Christians allow these doctrines and these habits to creep 
in gradually amongst them. For them, as for others, it is 
almost useless to restrain themselves in order that they may 
resemble the crucified Saviour, even to a very slight extent. 
* Above all, nothing in the world would induce them to 
expose themselves to misery, humiliation, and suffering ; 
like poor Lazarus. God would never require such a thing.” 
And, if Lazarus were to return amongst us to render testi- 
mony to the paternal wisdom of the Almighty, he would not 
succeed in convincing us. We, too, have ears and do 
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not hear; and, above all, we have feet and hands and 
do not act. 

Our Divine Lord said nothing more to the Jews of His 
time, the sceptical listeners to the Parable, than what 
we have read. Did He hope by this abrupt termination 
to His discourse to make a deeper impression on men’s 
minds and to lead them to reflect, and then to repent. 
Possibly so. Love finds it so hard to despair, and it is 
in Him above all that love becomes merciful hope. If 
we are to judge by the result of the Gospel narratives, 
Our Divine Lord gained nothing but redoubled obstinacy 
and resistance. They also asked for miracles, but reserved 
to themselves the right to travesty them or to deny them, 
according as it pleased their caprice. 

“Tt is not miracles,’ says Bengel, justly, “‘ which convert, 
but the loyal and generous acceptance of the Truth ” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN 


“Two men went up into the Temple 

to pray: the one a Pharisee, the 

other a publican.”’—Luke xviii. 10. 

Tur Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican is only found 

in the Gospel of St. Luke, who records in the same chapter 

a shorter allegory which is known by the title of the Unjust 
Judge.? 

This shorter Parable might be regarded as an introduction 
to the longer one, which follows immediately, but in the 
eleventh chapter of the same Gospel we find the short 
similitude of the Friend at Midnight, which seems better 
suited for this purpose by the identity of its situations and 
conclusions.2 Evidently the underlying thought is the 
same in both. With some shades of difference, exquisitely 
contrived, it is the same lessons which the Divine Master 
repeats in the eighteenth chapter, beginning with the 
following words : “ We ought always to pray and not to 
faint.’ 

The resemblance is the more striking since the two 
narratives conclude with an explanation almost identical 
in form and meaning. Therefore it seems strange at first 
that they should be separated in place of being joined 
together as it seems to us that they should be, in our study 
of them. The reader, when he has compared the two 
texts, will probably be of our opinion. 

“ Which of you,” continues the Divine Master, ** shall 
have a friend and shall go to him at midnight, and shall 
say to him: Friend, lend me three loaves. Because a 
friend of mine is come off his journey to me, and I have not 
what to set before him. 

“ And he from within should answer, and say : Trouble 
me not, the door is now shut, and my children are with 
me in bed; I cannot rise and give thee. 

“ Yet if he shall continue knocking, I say to you, although 
he will not rise and give him, because he is his friend ; yet 


1 Luke xviii. 2-8. 2 Luke xi. 5-9. 3 Luke xviii. 1. 
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because of his importunity, he will rise and give him as 
many as he needeth. 

“And I say to you, Ask, and it shall be given you : 
seek, and you shall find: knock, and it shall be opened 
to you. 

“For everyone that asketh, receiveth; and he that 
seeketh, findeth ; and to him that knocketh, it shall be 
opened. 

“And which of you, if he ask his father bread, will 
he give him a stone? or a fish, will he for a fish give him 
a serpent ? 

“ Or if he shall ask an egg, will he reach him a scorpion ? 

“If you then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
to your children, how much more will your Father from 
Heaven give the good spirit to them that ask Him?” 

Now let us compare this passage with that with which 
the eighteenth chapter opens? :— 

“There was a judge in a certain city, who feared not 
God, nor regarded man. 

““And there was a certain widow in that city, and she 
came to him saying : Avenge me of my adversary. 

“‘ And he would not for a long time. But afterwards he 
said within himself: Although I fear not God, nor regard 
man, yet because this widow is troublesome to me, I will 
avenge her, lest continually coming she weary me. 

“And the Lord said : Hear what the unjust judge saith. 

“And will not God revenge His elect who cry to Him 
day and night : and will He have patience in their regard ? 
I say to you that He will quickly revenge them.” 

These two little pictures are, each of its kind, real master- 
pieces, in their charm and simplicity. St. Luke showed 
himself as great an artist in these as in the longest of the 
Parables. There is something one cannot describe of 
familiarity and of freedom, which adds to the natural charm 
of the narrative. 

In the first the Divine Master’s manner seems to us quite 
different from what it is in His instructions, whether to the 
people or to His disciples. St. Matthew, who seems to 
point to the same facts,* invests his exposition with an 


1 Luke xi. 5-13. ? Luke xviii. 2-7. *% Matt. xi. 9-13, vii. 6-11. 
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almost severe gravity, quite in keeping with the rest of the 
discourse, which occupies three chapters of his Gospel,+ and 
corresponds to what we call the Sermon on the Mount, 
delivered before the period of instruction in parables. 
Besides, it is not so picturesque nor so animated, and for 
this reason we prefer the explanation in St. Luke. Although 
he does not specify exactly where the conversation took place, 
certainly at a distance from the slopes of Korn-Hattin, his 
context affords us a sufficiently clear indication. 

Our Divine Lord had left Martha’s house at Bethany,? 
and was proceeding on His way to Jerusalem, which was 
scarcely half a league distant, two miles according to St. 
Jerome.* He had just crossed the plateau which crowned 
the summit of the Mount of Olives, and was preparing to 
climb the slope towards the Cedron, when it was His will 
to pause for a moment in prayer.4 The spot was well 
chosen, and tradition, in pointing it out, has given it the 
name of Eleona and of Pater Noster. On His right there 
lay within sight the Holy City, into which the Divine 
Master would shortly enter to die, and before Him were 
the tombs of the Prophets, whom that city had disowned 
and forgotten as she had disowned and forgotten Him. It 
pleased Him to sit down in this spot and to instruct His 
apostles,® or rather to converse with them, far away from 
the crowd, and to answer those questions which they did 
not venture to put to Him in public. It was there that He 
foretold the destruction of the Temple, and that He came 
later to take for the last time a repast with His friends before 
He ascended into Heaven.® 

His prayers being ended, the Apostles approached and 
said to Him : 

“Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his 
disciples. 

“* And He said to them: When you pray, say : Father, 
hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Give us 


1 Matt. v. 21. 2 Cf. x. 38-42. 

3St. Jerome, De situ et nomin. loc. Heby., 181: “In secundum ab 
Elia miliarum.’’ Cf. Theodos, De terra sancta. 

4Luke xi. 1: “‘ As He was in a certain place praying.” 


5 Matt. xxiv. 3. Cf. Mark xiii. 1; Luke xxi. 5. 
® Acts i. 4-9. Cf. La Palestine, 189. 
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this day our daily bread. And forgive us our sins, for we 
also forgive everyone that is indebted to us. And lead us 
not into temptation.” 

This formula is shorter than that in the first Gospel, but 
in reality it is identical with it, although more concrete, 
owing to the omission of part of the tenth and thirteenth 
verses of the sixth chapter of St. Matthew. 

The thoughts are indeed the same, and if we take the 
trouble of reflecting we shall find that what seems wanting 
in the abridged text is really included, as St. Augustine has 
remarked.? In both cases Our Divine Lord wished to give 
us a form of prayer shorter, easier, more solid also, and 
more certain in effect than the prayers of the Pharisees, 
which were verbiage, in truth, useless and wearisome repeti- 
tions which the Pagans (from whom it was borrowed) 
themselves ridiculed. 


I 


Prayer is absolutely necessary, since there are no other 
means of obtaining the Divine Mercy, which we need both 
for our natural and our supernatural life. We must ask 
if we would receive, we must seek if we would find, and we 
must knock if we would that the door be opened to us. 
The Divine Master wished this truth to penetrate to the 
innermost depths of men’s souls, and He insists upon it so 
strongly as almost to confound us with overwhelming 
perseverance. 

“We ought always to pray and not to faint.” The 
reason of this is quite simple. As we always need the 
Divine assistance, we must always implore it and never 
cease to cry out for it until it is the Divine will to grant 
our prayer. God may be pleased not to hear, and there- 
fore not to open to us, nor to give at the time nor in the 
measure which seems best to us. But He has commanded 
us Himself, whilst we observe all the respect due to His 
Infinite Majesty, not to lose confidence, happen what may. 

However, there are times when we cannot help doubting ; 

1Luke xi. 1-4. Cf. Mark, Matt. vi. 9-13. 

2 St. Augustine, Euchividion, c. cxvi. 


3’ Matt. xxiii. 14: ‘“‘ Orationes longas orantes (Pharisaei).’”’ Cf. Mark 
xii. 40; Luke xx. 37. 
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when, according to all appearances, our doubt seems so 
justified, that it would be impertinent, as the Gospel says, 
to pursue God with our solicitation. That is the reasoning 
of our wisdom, which is not the wisdom of Our Divine 
Saviour. That boldness which we condemn is precisely 
what He wants from us, as we shall see from the first 
similitude which we are about to study, that of the Friend 
at Midnight. 

It was midnight. Everyone was asleep, when suddenly 
loud knocking resounded at the door of a quiet dwelling. 

“Friend,” said some one, in tones of exceeding sweet- 
ness, “ lend me three loaves of bread. A friend of mine 
has just arrived, tired and hungry after a long journey, 
and I have nothing in the house to give him.”’? 

“ Trouble me not,” replied a voice from within, in whose 
tones surprise and displeasure were mingled, ‘‘ the door is 
now shut, my children and myself are in bed, I cannot 
rise and give you what you want.”? 

Anyone who has seen the houses in the villages of the 
East can very easily understand this answer of the man 
who was awakened from his sleep in the middle of the 
night to attend to this indiscreet request. The door was 
closed with iron or wooden bars, very difficult to remove, 
without making such a noise as would disturb the children 
who were lying huddled together on the mat, where their 
father slept also, covered with a carpet, to protect them 
from the cold damp night. There was not much furniture 
in the one room of which the house consisted. Some 
cushions on the mat, a chest to hold the clothes, a lamp in 
a niche in the wall, a pitcher in a corner with a bushel, 
and some utensils of wood or iron, that was all, at least in 
the houses of the poor. And the Parable is not treating 
of the fortunate ones of this world, for the petitioner who, 
according to his own account was destitute, was only asking 
for a few little cakes of maize or of wheat, which might have 

1 Luke xi. 5. 2 Luke xi. 5: ‘‘ Lend me three loaves.” 

8Luke xi. 7: ‘Noli mihi molestus esse.” The Greek is stronger, 
““ Mi pou xdrous mapexe.”” 

4The text does not here imply the divan (or raised bed), to which 


the Synoptists allude elsewhere. The Greek word xoirny simply means 
a place for repose at night. 
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remained after the last meal. The lamp was extinguished, 
and the householder would have been obliged to rise and 
dress himself as best he could, groping in the dark and 
thus frightening the children. Certainly it was not the 
time to make such a request, and his friend had good reason 
to complain of this troublesome person. Far from under- 
standing how unwelcome his visit was, he persisted, and 
redoubled his knocks at the door. 

Would he never stop? The children began to turn 
uneasily in their sleep. Very little more and the uproar 
would be increased by their screams. It was best to put 
an end to the affair, if not from kindness, at least from love 
of peace, and the borrower went off with his three loaves, 
to the admiration of him who was obliged to yield to his 
importunity. ? 

There is somewhat of irony in the Evangelist’s remark : 
“ Because of his importunity.”? In order to compass his 
end he had to trample on all the rules of good behaviour. 
Another in his place might have hesitated and have got 
nothing. He put aside all shame, knowing that impudence, 
as Petronius says, is the best means of wresting what we 
have no reasonable right to expect.? 

The Greeks said that impudence was divine*; the Jews 
that 2¢ even succeeded with God.® Certainly, to whichever of 
these two he was indebted for the advice he acted upon 
it to his advantage. The Divine Master, commenting upon 
his action, fully approved of it : “‘ I say to you, Ask, and it 
shall be given you : seek, and you shall find : knock, and it 
shall be opened to you.” § 

And as if this declaration did not sufficiently convey 
His meaning, He continued : “‘ And which of you, if he 
ask his father bread, will he give him a stone? or a fish, 
will he for a fish give him a serpent? Or if he shall ask 
an egg, will he reach him a scorpion. If you then, being 

1Luke xi. 8: “‘ Yet if he shall continue knocking, I say to you . 
he will rise, and give him as many as he needeth.” 

*Luke xi. 8. In Greek, dvaideav, impudence. 

3“ Nihil est quod non improbitas extorqueat.”’ 

4 @cds avaiseua. Cf. Von Meyer (Blétter fiir hohere Warheit) apud Trench, 
The Friend at Midnight. 


5“ Impudentia etiam coram Deo proficit.’’ 
6 Luke xi. 10-13. 
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evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more will your Father from Heaven give the good 
spirit to them that ask Him ? ” 

The Holy Ghost is the principle of all life, and to receive 
Him is to obtain all that we can desire in the natural or 
supernatural order. Therefore, if we possess Him we shall 
have all that we need like the friend at midnight, as the 
Gospel phrase itself tells us.1 Such is the power of per- 
severing prayer, or if we prefer it, of the confidence which 
nothing disconcerts, and which abandons itself with a holy 
importunity into the arms of the Divine Mercy, no matter 
what human wisdom may suggest—‘‘ always short-sighted 
on some point,” as Bossuet excellently remarks. 

The lesson thus given forms the subject of a simple 
conversation in which there is nothing either formal or 
prepared. It is completed by another similitude of a graver 
character, in which the melancholy severity of the last 
Parables is foreshadowed—those which are called the 
Parables of Vigilance, or which, better still, might be named 
the Farewell Parables. We are indeed already within view 
of the Temple, almost at its gates. The Divine Master 
soon will disperse the darkness which still hides the coming 
rejection of Israel, by tearing aside the last disguise under 
which the Pharisees cloak their hypocrisy. Has He then 
no longer any hope for this people? Must He indeed 
decide on their rejection ? 

He has but just now evoked the thought of His coming 
on the last day of the General Judgment, and yielded to 
His emotion by partly revealing the surprise and the terror 
of that last day.2. It seemed as if He would fain, by antici- 
pation, lessen its shock, by one last despairing appeal to 
them to repent, that they might win forgiveness. But, as 
though doubtful, He murmured in His anguish : “ The 
Son of Man when He cometh, shall He find, think you, 
faith upon earth?”? He saw that the disciples themselves 
were troubled and that their confidence was shaken, when 
He evaded the Pharisees’ question as to when the Kingdom 
of God should come, and enshrouded Himself in even more 


1Luke xi. 8: ‘ Quotquot habet necessarios.”’ 
2 Luke xvii. 22-37. 3 Luke xviii. 8. 4Luke xvii. 20. 
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impenetrable mystery. He filled them with sorrow, which 
was only too well justified by the triumph of iniquity. They 
did not refuse to believe that the cause of their Master 
would ultimately succeed. But they asked themselves : 
When would this happen, and which amongst them might 
hope to welcome here on earth the Kingdom of God ?! 


II 


The following Parable restored hope to them. It will 
be to our advantage, before commenting upon it, to deter- 
mine the nature of it, which is quite different from that of 
the preceding one. The Sacred Text, perhaps from a 
charitable motive, seems reticent as to the time and the 
place of the incident, but it allows us nevertheless to think 
that there is question here of an actual fact, and not of a 
mere allegory. The details are of such a nature that they 
attract particular attention, and the Parable was proposed 
at a time when Our Divine Lord seemed bent on making 
His allusions exceptionally clear. 

Shall we conclude, therefore, that the Apostles knew 
the judge and the widow to whom Our Lord alluded ? 
That would be too venturesome, but there is nothing to 
prevent us from regarding this narrative as recalling a more 
or less recent occurrence, for it alludes to a time which 
could have been very long past.2 Such occurrences were 
common enough at that period to afford an embarrassing 
diversity of choice when one wanted to denounce the 
arbitrary nature of justice as it was administered in Israel. 
No doubt it was the same in many other places, as is proved 
by the abuse showered on the judges of that time by the 
Latin and other writers. 

But Our Divine Lord, on this occasion, referred solely 
to the Jewish tribunals, which the Prophets were inclined 
to treat with severity. Certain commentators differ on this 

1Cf. Matt. xxiv. 12; 2 Thess. ii. 3; 1 Peter iii. 3, 4; Theophylact. 
(Enarrat, in Evangel. Luce). 

* From the expression, ‘‘ There was a judge in a certain city... . 
And there was a certain widow in that city,” it would seem as if Our 


Lord wanted to attract attention, and, at the same time, to divert it. 
® Heredotus, 2, 133; Titus Livy, 3. 5. 
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point. The epithet of “ wolf,’! which Sophonias applies 
to the judges of his time, would well describe the one whom 
Our Lord brings before us. 

“ There was a judge in a certain city who feared not 
God, nor regarded man. 

“ And there was a certain widow in that city, and she 
came to him, saying : Avenge me of my adversary. 

“ And he would not for a long time. But afterwards 
he saith within himself : Although I fear not God, nor regard 
man, yet because this widow is troublesome to me, I will 
avenge her, lest continually coming she weary me. 

“And the Lord said : Hear what the unjust judge saith. 

“ And will not God revenge His elect who cry to Him 
day and night : and will He have patience in their regard ? 

“TI say to you, that he will quickly revenge them. But 
yet the Son of Man, when He ‘cometh, shall He find, 
think you, faith on earth ?”’? 

The judge in the Parable is as distinctly present to us 
as if Our Lord had described him in the most minute 
manner. He is a combination of the lion and the wolf,® 
such as the Prophet describes his colleagues at Jerusalem, 
and he also resembles the fox spoken of in St. Luke,* for 
the Syrian wolf® is somewhat similar to the jackal,° being 
the same in colour and in habits. He feared neither God 
nor man. Did he even believe in a God? Probably he 
was one of those fools who say in their hearts : there is no 
God,’ and who, having gone down “ into the depth of sins,” 
no longer cared. even about his life.* He feared men no 
longer. He made them the accomplices if not the instru- 
ments of his crimes. He held them, made use of them and 
despised them after the manner of his kind. Who, then, 

1 Sophon. iii. 3 : “‘ Judices ejus (Jerusalem) lupi vespere, non relinque- 
bant in mane.” Cf. Gen. xlix. 27; Habac. i. 8 

2Tuke xviii. 2-8. Cf. Matt. xxiv. 10-13. 

8 Sophon. iii. 3: ‘‘ Quasi leones rugientes . . . lupi vespere, etc.” 

4 Luke xiii. 32: “Go and tell that fox.” 

5 Canis lupaster (Lortet, La Syrie d aujourd'hui, p. 340). They are 
often found in the plains of Genesareth and the ravines of Galilee. 

® Canis aureus (Tristram, Fauna and Flora of Palestine, p. 31) pee Lbas 
numerous throughout the East, where it is justly detested for its 
voracity and its howling. According to Rosenmiiller, Tristram, and 
Van Lennes, it is the fox mentioned in the Book of Judges xv. 4, 5. 


7‘* The fool hath said in his heart: There is no God” (Ps. xiii. 1). 
8 Prov. xviii. 3. 
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could put an end to this infamy or even check it? ‘“ How 
much more is man abominable and unprofitable who 
drinketh iniquity like water? The wicked man is proud 
of his days and the number of the years of his tyranny is 
uncertain.” + 

And yet one word sufficed to Our Lord to place him 
before our eyes. It pleased Him to complete the picture 
by drawing a contrast, quite as brief but also quite as 
impressive. 

“And there was a certain widow in that city, and she 
came to him saying : Avenge me of my adversary. 

“And he would not for a long time.” 

We have here set before us a widow standing in the 
presence of this wretch, who defied both God and the 
opinion of his fellow-men. It was not necessary to tell 
us that she was poor. If she had been rich she could have 
purchased the judge’s favour, as no doubt her adversary 
had done. Without anyone to defend her and without 
resources, what could she expect from such a man? Of 
what use was it to beg justice from him, since she could 
not even attract his attention ? 

The Gospel here affords proof of wonderful power of 
observation. It is peculiar to the weak and to the lowly 
to persist in the belief that their cause will succeed because 
they believe in its justice, and persuade themselves that 
others will do the same if they will only examine into it. 
They are not discouraged by being put off. They are 
content to wait as long as they are obliged, especially if 
they are accustomed to the slowness of Oriental justice. 
Anywhere, from Constantinople to Lahore, taking in Cairo 
and Bagdad, one should be very careful about engaging 
in a lawsuit, even if one were in the right a hundred times 
over, unless prepared to suffer all kinds of rebuffs, of 
insolence, of vexation. If it were not so sad there could 
be nothing more amusing than the story of Saneha,? the 
vendor of salt, in the Popular Tales of Ancient Egypt,® or that 

1 Job xv. 16-20. 

2 Perhaps this should be Sokhite; Godevin, ‘‘ The Story of Saneha ” 


(Frazer's Magazine, February 15, 1865). 
3 Masporo : Les Contes populaires de l Egypte (“‘ Histoire d’un Saunier,” 


PP. 49 et seq.). 
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of the widow Moutamalle,! in the Hindu “ Comedy of the 
Devadassy.”2 The steward of Henassich® and the bechkar 
of Bahour* belong to the same family and have the same 
morals as the judge of Jerusalem. In all these instances 
the inference is the same: “ Have nothing to do with 
Oriental justice.” 

The widow in the Parable knew, from experience, what 
this justice was like. She often returned to the charge, 
and, like the fellaheen of the present day, she spared neither 
reasoning, nor entreaty, nor even flattery, to obtain, at 
least, a little attention. All so much trouble wasted ! 
The judge would listen to nothing, and as there was no 
remedy for his malevolence, she had to be silent until some 
favourable opportunity should arise. 

The judicial procedure had been from a remote date 
arranged by the law,® at least in as far as concerned cases 
affecting religion and society. But it is difficult enough to 
define precisely the course pursued in civil causes, especially 
those which were not important. We know that each town 
should have a judge* to whom the magistrate’ referred the 
complaints of the townspeople, and whose decrees, from 
which there was no appeal, were immediately executed by 
an exactor,® who was attached to his tribunal. 

We can testify to all this as still existing in Oriental life. 
In every community, whether of settled or nomad habits, 
we still find the representatives of authority as in the days 
of the ancient Israelites : the Sheik, the Ulema, and the Cadi, 
equivalent to the Jewish Ancient,® priest,1® and judge," 

1Seller of callon, a fermented drink made from the cocoa tree. 

2 Jacolliot, ‘‘ Voyage au pays des perles’’ (La Devadassy, pp. 160 
= A ae the Khanes of the Hebrews, in the Wady- 
Natroun in the north-west of the Delta. 

4A village in the district of Pondicherry, in the Carnatic, on the 


Coromandel coast. 
5 Deut. xvi. 18: ‘‘ Thou shalt appoint judges and magistrates in all 


thy gates.” 
6 Luke xii. 58: ‘‘ Lest perhaps he draw thee to the judge.” 
7 Otherwise the Prince or Archon. 8 Otherwise lictor or minister. 
* Matt. xxi. 23; Mark xi. 27; Luke xxii. 66: ‘‘ The ancients of the 
people.” 
10 Mark xi. 27, xiv. 53; Luke xxii. 66; Acts iv. 1: “ Priests and 


magistrates.” The Ulema is not usually met with amongst the nomads. 
11 Matt. v. 25: ‘‘ Deliver thee to the judge”; Luke xii. 58: “ Deliver 
thee to the judge.” 


16—1604 
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The Ancient, whom the Gospel also calls the Prince, or the 
magistrate,? heard all claims and complaints, determined 
the subject of litigation, and appointed the judge. The 
judge delivered sentence, which, when not one of capital 
punishment, ° was carried out without delay, in his presence, 
by the exactor of the Gospel,* the lictor® of the Roman 
tribunals, and the chaouch of the Arabs. The priest inter- 
vened in religious or mixed causes, in his capacity as the 
judge’s assessor, with whom he decided the sentence, unless 
there was occasion to refer the matter to the Sanhedrim 
(not the small local Sanhedrim, but the Great Sanhedrim 
at Jerusalem).® 

Judgments were given at the gates of the city, in public, 
with certain pomp and the precautions necessary to ensure 
order, the independence of the judges, and full liberty for 
the defendants to plead. The magistrates were absolutely 
forbidden to receive presents. The litigants stood beside 
one another before the tribunal, in a respectful attitude, 
and modestly attired. Everyone who wished to speak about 
the affair, had a right to be heard, and to give evidence 
for the defence, if urged by his conscience, even if he had 
already given it in favour of the prosecution.’ Ifthe widow 
in the parable could have obtained a hearing, it would 
seem that she would have gained her cause. But the 
iniquitous judge had determined not to hear her, that so 
he might not be obliged to recognise the justice of her 
cause and to give her satisfaction. Her adversary was 
rich enough to have the investigation put off, if it would 
have resulted in a decision against him. Both the judge 
and himself hoped to wear out the claimant’s patience, 

1 Luke xii. 58: ‘‘ Goest with thy adversary to the prince.”” The Greek 
reads dpyovra ; John iii. 1: “ Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews.” 

2“ Priests and magistrates of the Temple,” John xvi. 22. Cf. Luke 
Xil; TT, xxdi.- 52. 

3Luke xix. 27: ‘“‘ Bring them hither and kill them before me.” 
Archelaus says this at Jericho. 

4Luke xii. 58: ‘“‘ Lest the judge deliver thee to the exactor.” Matt. 
v. 25 uses the word “ officer.” 

5 Acts xvi. 35: ‘‘ The magistrates sent the serjeants” (in Latin 
“lictores ”’). 

6 There were local Sanhedrims of from three to seven members who 
settled questions of inheritance (Maimonid, Sanhedrim). 


7 Cf. Stapfer, La Palestine, 105, 106, in accordance with the Scripture 
and the Talmud. 
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and force her to desist. Thus they would avoid the odium 
which would accrue to a decision too visibly contrary to 
conscience, and, above all, contrary to the law. 

Conscience might not have restrained these wretches, 
but it was necessary to have some regard for the law, 
as the zealots might insist on its observance. To ignore 
it would give rise to scandal and perhaps to disagreeable 
results. However, the complainant was not discouraged, 
and as time passed she pressed her suit with more and 
more earnestness. One day, when she had been more 
than usually importunate, the judge said to himself: This 
woman has become unbearable, I will do her justice to 
get rid of her ; for all I know, she may, in the end, have 
recourse to violence. 

At first one cannot help laughing at this man’s anxiety. 
He who feared neither God nor man, seems as if afraid 
that this woman would do him bodily injury.?. There is 
something ridiculous in his fearing that she would resort 
to such extreme measures. She would not dare to do so, 
if only from fear of ruining her cause, which was already 
in such jeopardy. No doubt, the poor creature was more 
occupied in thinking how she could conciliate him than 
forcing him to listen. 

We are very bad judges of both him and the widow ! 
The experience of some tyrants like himself must have 
taught him that there are some women whom it would 
be better not to exasperate. The Cadi may have had 
the feeling that something would happen to him if he 
persisted in his pride and his injustice. This is the reason 
why we cannot endorse the opinion of those who think 
that the judge only feared the widow would continue 
her entreaties indefinitely. He was well accustomed to 
being importuned, and his feelings were blunted on that 
point, but he was afraid of the ridicule and the discredit 
which such a scene would excite. It was much better to 


1‘ Because this widow is troublesome to me, I will avenge her, lest 
continually coming she weary me.” 

2 This is really the meaning of the Latin word “ suggillare” (from 
sub cillium, equivalent to ‘vrwmalew, from iad and a). These ex- 
pressions suggest the idea of a violent blow of the fist in the eye. Cf. 
Pére Rose and Godet in Lucam. 3 Pére Rose, S. Luc. 
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get rid of the petitioner by satisfying her claim. As for 
her adversary, the judge would be able to settle with him 
so that he should not be at a loss. He would indemnify 
himself in the next cause tried at the same tribunal and 
before the same arbitrator. 

The Evangelist does not enter into the consequences of 
the judgment given in favour of the widow. This does 
not concern him, and having attained his end, he stops 
abruptly, as is his wont, leaving us to meditate on the 
lesson given. 

There is, however, in this instance, a short addition, 
in the form of a commentary, which at first seems given 
by the Evangelist, but which plainly comes from the lips 
of Our Lord Himself. 

“ Hear,” says Our Saviour, “what the unjust judge 
saith. And will not God revenge His elect who cry to Him 
day and night, and will He have patience in their regard ?” 

There is no mistaking His meaning. He would reassure 
His disciples, and restore their confidence in His promises, 
no matter how long the fulfilment might be delayed. He 
listens to those who pray assiduously and perseveringly, and 
He will grant them a favourable answer when it shall seem 
good to Him. They are not judges of when this time shall 
be, it is true, and for this reason they may sometimes think 
they have cause to doubt, owing to their insufficient faith. 

But had not the disciples an excuse for feeling that their 
prayers were not sufficiently pleasing to God to influence 
His Divine Will ? Around them they saw the representatives 
of the legal sanctity, the scribes and the Pharisees, sitting 
on the chair of Moses, but opposed to the establishment 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, and with their hatred pursuing 
Christ and His humble followers. How could these last 
hope to be heard when the Doctors and zealots, confident 
in themselves, regarded them as sinners, the friends of 
publicans. 


Ill 


The Divine Master knew their thoughts. At once, 
without any preamble, He proposed to them the Parable 
which should enlighten them : 
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*“ Two men went up into the temple to pray : the one 
a Pharisee, the other a publican. 

“The Pharisee standing, prayed thus with himself: 
O God, I give thee thanks that I am not as the rest of 
men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, as is also this 
publican. 

“« I fast twice in a week: I give tithes of all that I 
possess. 

“And the publican, standing afar off, would not so much 
as lift up his eyes towards heaven ; but struck his breast, 
saying : O God, be merciful to me a sinner. 

“‘T say to you, that this man went down into his house 
justified rather than the other. Because everyone that 
exalteth himself shall be humbled ; and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.’’? 

These words were not addressed to them alone, but to 
the Pharisees who, whilst they listened, were indulging in 
self-glorification, and were scoffing at the disciples.? In 
proportion as it was consoling for these latter, so was it 
bitter for the others, and St. Luke has no occasion to tell 
us in what spirit they received it. Hence, he passes this 
over with a somewhat scornful indifference, and proceeds 
to show us the little children pressing round Our Divine 
Lord, in spite of the remonstrances of the Apostles. There 
is a touch of exquisite skill in this contrast of a picture full 
of charm and sweetness with that sad one of oppression 
and cowardice which he had just presented to us. Where 
can we find in pagan writers anything to equal the beauty 
of the Gospel diction ? 

But let us resume the consideration of one of the most 
beautiful of the Parables. 

It seems useless to try to discover if it is a real or an 
imaginary incident, for, in either event, the lesson has an 
equal bearing. However, it would be much more pointed 
if the two persons brought upon the scene by the Divine 
Master were known ito the listeners. But this cannot be 
determined ; besides, such a course of proceeding would 

1 Luke xviii. 10-18. 


2 Luke xviii. 9g. ‘‘ And to some who trusted in themselves as just, and 
despised others, He spoke also this parable.” 
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be quite contrary to Our Lord’s usual tenderness. The 
mortification was quite humiliating enough already without 
any further aggravation. 

Let us, therefore, be content to study carefully these two 
portraits unparalleled in their finish. There are not many 
touches in the work, but with what fine psychological 
perception they have been chosen. 

The two men went up to the Temple to pray. The 
Temple was, indeed, the privileged place of prayer for 
those who had the happiness of living in the Holy City. 
The true believer prayed three times during the day, either 
in his own house or in the synagogue, in whatever part 
of Palestine he might happen to find himself. But, in 
Jerusalem, it was natural that he should go up to the 
Sanctuary, there to offer his vows to the Lord. The 
Apostles did not fail in this duty, even after the Ascension 
of their Divine Master into Heaven, thereby conforming 
to the established custom. Indeed, we read in the Acts 
that Peter and John went up to the Temple at the hour 
of the prayer—minha—which accompanied the evening 
sacrifice, ? and preceded the nehila or closing of the Temple. 
It was then that the Schemoné-Esré (the eighteen formulas 
preferred by the Pharisees) was recited, one of those long 
prayers against which Our Lord more than once protested. ? 
Some critics, it is true, are of opinion that the Schemoné- 
Esré was not in use at the time of Our Lord. The reason 
which they give for this is poor enough: they say that 
*¢ allusion is made in it to the destruction of Sion ; therefore 
it must have been composed after the death of Christ.” 
This argument is not worth much. We know that a similar 
prayer was in use during the lifetime of Our Lord (at least 
during a certain part of it), for the Talmud of Babylon 
attributes its composition to Simeon Pekoleos, at the request 
of Gamaliel the Ancient. According to the same authority, 
this prayer at first only contained eighteen benedictions, 

1 Fillion, Comment. in Luc. (note on verse 1I1.). 

2 Acts ili. 1: “‘ Now Peter and John went up into the Temple at the 
ninth hour of prayer.” 

3 Matt. vi. 7: ‘‘ And when you are praying, speak not much.” 


“Gamaliel the Ancient was the son of Simeon, perhaps, he who 
composed the first Schemoné He is spoken of in the Acts v. 34. 
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to which the Rabbis added one more, at Jabuch,? after 
the Sanhedrim had been transferred to that city. It has 
undergone several alterations during the course of the 
ages,? but it yet remains the prayer, par excellence, of the 
Israelites. It is probable that it was composed of fragments 
taken from the Psalms and the Prophets, hence the venera- 
tion with which it has ever been regarded.* During the 
official prayer, “the benedictions” were pronounced in the 
synagogue from the reader’s desk-chair. He who _ pre- 
sided at the sacred functions said the prayers which 
followed,* after he had approached the Ark, before which 
he remained standing. Hence the expression, “go up 
before the Ark,” used to describe the act with which the 
prayers began. It cannot be reasonably doubted that they 
were pronounced. in the service in the. synagogue, at the 
time when Our Divine Lord took part in it. We know 
that on the Sabbath and on festival days only six benedic- 
tions were pronounced. Other prayers were introduced 
between the two parts of the traditional® prayer. The 
fullest scope was given to those interminable repetitions— 
in conformity with the Rabbinical doctrine, which taught 
that “‘ Long prayers prolong life.”” 

“ According to the order prescribed by the Mishna, ® 
the person who in the synagogue read the pericope (a 
passage taken from the Prophets) should also recite the 
Shema, and offer the prayers which we have just mentioned. 
Hence it follows that, in all probability, Our Lord Himself 
conducted the religious exercises on the Sabbath day, when 
He read the passage from the Prophet Isaias:® xj Teas 


1Or Jamnia, a town belonging to the Tribe of Juda, to which the 
Sanhedrim was transferred shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Legendre, Dict. de la Bible, ‘« Jamnia.”’ 

2 Which explains several allusions which create difficulties according 
to those critics of whom we have spoken, especially the maledictions 
against the Christians (v. xii.). é 

8 Stapfer, La Palestine, p. 371, etc. ; Edersheim, La société juive. C. 17 

4 The chest in which was preserved the Thora, or the roll of the Law 
(Sepher), written in beautiful Hebrew characters. 

5 The fourth, fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, and sixteenth (see Stapfer 
and Edersheim, op. cit.). 

6 The Shema and the Schemoné-Esré. 

7 Edersheim, op. cit., c. 17. 

8 Megillah, 4, 5. The first pericope was called Paraschah, the second 
Haphtarah. 

® Luke iv. 16-21; Is. Ixi. 1 and lviii. 6. 
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impossible not to feel how most particularly appropriate 
were the words of those supplications, especially those of 
the second and seventeenth benedictions, to the memorable 
circumstances with which the Gospel makes us acquainted.”’} 

To the prayers recited aloud by one of the congregation 
appointed for that purpose, the congregation (kehila) 
answered “ Amen.” ‘Then the Cohen gave the blessing, 
according to a formula which was dictated to Moses by 
God Himself,? the faithful being then at liberty to withdraw. 

From what we have said, it would not appear that the 
Pharisee and the publican had joined in the prayer pre- 
served by St. Luke, during the public assembly unless 
it was during the interval between the Shema and the 
Schemoné-Esré, or they may have done so before the 
beginning or at the end of the liturgical exercises. There 
is nothing which would enable us to decide this point, 
and, besides, it is a detail of very little importance to us, 
unless to gratify curiosity, a curiosity which, after all, is most 
excusable, on account of the interest with which the Gospel 
narrative inspires us. 

But let us return to the Sacred Text. The Pharisee would 
seem to have advanced towards the ‘‘ Ark” or towards 
the Altar of Holocausts, before which he remained standing, ® 
as was usual, his face turned towards the Holy of Holies, 
his head veiled with the thaleth,t his forehead bound with 
the phylacteries, and his eyes partly cast down, as was 
ordained by the Rabbis. He was a very strict observer 
of the rites as well as of the commandments, and he was not 
long in announcing this in the presence of the Lord. His 
attitude, although affected, was the orthodox one, for he 
stood, like everyone else. The emphatic expression of the 
Greek text® represents him to us in a bold, almost arrogant 
posture, a distinct contrast to that of the publican, as we shall 

1Edersheim. He is mistaken in placing the scene at Capharnaum, it 
took place at Nazareth; Luke iv. 16: ‘‘ And He came to Nazareth, 
where He was brought up.” 

2 Num. vi. 24-26. 

% Luke xviii. 11: ‘‘ The Pharisee standing prayed thus with himself.” 

4A veil with which they covered their heads during prayer. 

*Stapfer, La Palestine, p. 371, cit. Berakhoth, passim; Maimonid, 
in Tephillah. 


6 Luke xviii. 11, 13: orafels, et eorios. Cf. L. Cyprien, De ovatione 
Domini ; St. Ambrose, De offic. minis¢ 
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see shortly, an attitude little suited to the formulas expressive 
of humility to which he had just responded ‘‘ Amen.” After 
a moment of seeming recollection,! he opened his lips to 
pronounce his particular benediction. Let us listen to him 
as he prays: “‘O God, I give Thee thanks that I am not 
as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, as is also 
this publican. I fast twice in a week : I give tithes of all 
that I possess.” 

What a saintly man! But how truly typical of the 
people of his nation, of his time, and of his sect! He 
begins what he calls his prayer by the sacred formula : 
“* Mayst Thou be praised, O Eternal God!” which is 
repeated in each of the eighteen benedictions.? “‘ Mayst 
Thou be praised who hast made me holy amongst sinners, 
and set me apart from and above all men. Mayst Thou 
be praised. especially that I am not like unto this unclean 
publican, this sinner, so justly abominable in the eyes of 
Thy children.” 

No doubt, he kept at a becoming distance from this 
profane being, to come into contact with whom would 
sully his purity. The Hindoo Brahmin has not greater 
contempt for the pariah, as Trench remarks,* than this 
Pharisee had for the publican. The échandala of India, the 
rejected of every caste,> was less detestable, for he was 
conscious of his unworthiness, and would never dare to 
enter a pagoda, whilst this wretched publican, alas! did 
not fear to insult the sacred court with his presence. 

** Mayst Thou be praised, O Eternal God! who hast 
saved me from such degradation.” 

According to St. Luke it seems as if he really returned 
thanks.* But, in reality, by his acts of praise he merely 
bears witness that his preservation from these things, of 
which he boasts, is the reward accorded by justice to his 


1lLuke xviii. 11: ‘‘ Apud se, mpos éavrov.”’ Cf. Godet, in Luc. 
2See text in Stapfer and Edersheim. 


31s. lxv. 5: ‘“‘ Ne appropinques mihi, quia immundus es”; “‘ Stabat 
seorsum,’’ according to some commentators ; “conspicuous ” asc 
to Reuss. 


4 Notes on the Parables, p. 503. 

5 The tchandala is an outlaw from Hindoo society. He does not even 
belong to the pariahs, who look on him as a thing or an animal, not as 
a man. 

6 Luke xviii. 11: ‘‘ Deus, gratias ago tibi ’—‘‘‘O @cds edyapiord cou.” 
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merits. “ Self-satisfaction,” says St. John Chrysostom, 
“takes, with him, the form of thanksgiving. But the best 
thanksgiving consists in confessing our sins and acknow- 
ledging ourselves worthy of punishment.” } 

Such sentiments are indeed far from the Pharisee, who 
does not even think of petitioning for anything. ‘ He only 
thinks of praising himself,’ says St. Augustine, “ not of 
praying.” And his self-complacency, which makes him 
contrast himself with the publican, for this reason amounts 
to blasphemy. “He is no longer exultant,”’ says St. 
Augustine once more, “he is insulting,’? and his insult 
ascends to God, who tolerates the presence of the sinner 
in His Temple. 

The more we examine his pretended prayer, the more 
arrogant and ridiculous it appears. What has he done that 
is so wonderful ? According to himself, he is rather honest, 
—it is just the commonest honesty. He fasts twice during 
the week, on Sunday and on Thursday, and he does this 
with such ostentation* that he loses the merit of his act. 
Finally, he gives tithes, not of what he possesses, but of what 
he gains® ; and we know the methods by which he increases 
his income, at the expense of the widows, whose artless 
piety® he makes use of for his own advantage. He is, as 
the Divine Master says elsewhere, one of those hypocrites 
who “‘ tithe mint and rue, and every herb ; and pass over 
judgment, and the charity of God ” ; one of those who seek 
** for the uppermost seats,”’ and for whom God has reserved 
“ greater damnation.” ? When we consider the impudence 
of this prayer, we tremble for him. If only his eyes could 
be opened one day that he might say with the publican : 
** Lord, be merciful to me a sinner ! ” 


1 Homil. iii. in Matt. nos. 4 et 5. Cf. St. Basil im Isat, c. 11. 


2 Serm. xiv.: ‘‘ Quid rogaverit Deum, quere in verbis ejus, nihil 
invenies: noluit orare sed se laudare.”’ 

3 Enarrat. 1 in Psalm \xx. 2: “‘Hoc jam non est exultare, sed 
insultare.’’ 


“Matt. vi. 16: “ For they disfigure their faces, that they may appear 
unto men to fast.” 

5 Cf. Pére Rose, iz Luc. In truth, x7Gpo is not well rendered by 
the possideo of the Vulgate. It means “‘I gain,’ and not “I possess.” 

® Mark xii. 40; Luke xx. 47: ‘‘ Who devour the houses of widows 
under the pretence of long prayer’; “feigning long prayer.” 

7 Luke xi. 42, xx. 47. Cf. Matt. xxiii. 14; Mark xii. 4o. 
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Such, indeed, was the language used by the other visitor 
to the Temple. He entered therein, feeling his own un- 
worthiness, as it were, in secret, but yet, reassured, by his 
conviction that God is the Father of all men, and that His 
Christ was the healer of every ill—whether it be the worst 
leprosy, the most confirmed paralysis, even possession by 
the unclean spirit. But, notwithstanding, he remained 
behind, at a distance from the altar. He stood in the 
attitude of prayer,! from respect for the ceremonial, but 
he bent his head low, not because the Rabbis advised this 
humility. He did not require to be taught how to comport 
himself before the Sovereign Judge ; he, the guilty one, who 
scarcely dared to murmur as he struck his breast, ? “‘ O God, 
be merciful to me a sinner.” 

It was but a sigh, yet it was heard. Listen to Our Divine 
Lord : 

“TI say to you, this man went down into his house 
justified rather than the other : because everyone that 
exalteth himself shall be humbled : and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.’’? 

Thus, the publican went forth from the Temple, purified 
from his faults, and pleasing in the sight of the Lord. His 
humble prayer was as a sacrifice of propitiation. 

The Pharisee, convinced, no doubt, that he had given 
honour to God, and increased his own merit, descended 
the steps of the sanctuary, with uplifted head and beaming 
countenance, but he carried with him the malediction of 
the God whom he had outraged by his pride. “‘ He had,” 
says St. Ambrose, “ taken great trouble to avoid committing 
theft and adultery—in order that he might not resemble 
he publican—to fast and to give tithes of all that he earned. 
_. . But the devil had a share in this justice, and helped 
him to ascend, that he might fall from the greater height 
and to greater depths.”*> Admitting that he had really, 
taken all this trouble, what a sad ending it was to all his 

1QLuke xviii. 13: “The publican, standing afar off, would not so 
much as lift up his eyes towards heaven.”’ 

2 Luke xviii. 13. 3 Luke xviii. 14. 

4St. Augustine in Psalm xxxi.: ‘ Superbia in phariseo de templo 
damnata descendit et humilitas in publicano ante Dei oculus approbata 


ascendit. Cf. Tertull., Adv. Marc. iv. 36; Euthym., Interpretatio Evang. 
Luce. 6 St. Ambrose, Serm. 3, 35 in Ps. cxviil. 
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labour. All his knowledge of the Scriptures had not taught 
him that pride caused even the angels to fall, and that the 
Lord looks graciously ‘‘ on the low things of heaven and 
earth.”’! 

As was his wont, the Evangelist passes at once to another 
and more restful scene. We needed a little repose after 
the injustice of the prevaricating judge, and the insolence 
of the hypocritical Pharisee. The eagerness of the little 
children, who seek the blessings and the caresses of their 
Divine Friend ; the clumsy zeal of the Apostles, who want 
to protect their Master from the fatigue of such imprudences ; 
the loving kindness of Our Blessed Lord in receiving and 
defending His innocent tormentors : all make up a picture 
of infinite charm, a worthy termination to the series of 
Parables known as the Parables of Mercy, the most admir- 
able of the three series, we should be inclined to say ; but 
we must wait, before giving an opinion, until we have studied 
those which are called the Parables of Vigilance or of the 
Judgment. 

We shall not find in them the same unity of style or of 
composition, because they are the work of different writers, 
whilst St. Luke alone wrote the six which have just come 
to a conclusion. But we are indebted to this variety for 
a fresh charm in which we shall recognise the same supreme 
inspiration, and the same adaptation to the needs of souls 
desirous of advancing in the knowledge and the possession 
of the Kingdom of God. 


1Ps, cxii. 6. 
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THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD 


“Or, is it not lawful for me to 
do as I will ? ’—Matt. xx. 15. 


Tue third series of Parables, which we are now about to 
study, are usually called the Parables of Vigilance or of the 
Judgment. The greater number, if not all, are recorded 
in the Gospel of St. Matthew. It would be simpler to say 
that they are wholly his work, for the third (that of the 
Wicked Husbandmen) is recorded in his Gospel as well as 
in that of St. Mark and of St. Luke, } both of whom reproduce 
it without any change in form or substance. The same may 
be said of the sixth (that of the Talents or Pounds).? 
Although there are shades of difference between the narrative 
of St. Luke and that of St. Matthew, by which they can be 
distinguished, these differences, however, do not prevent 
us from re-uniting the two narratives and combining one 
with the other. But there is a wide distinction between the 
first series of Parables and the third, the tone of the latter 
being wholly different—not a tone of milder gravity, but 
rather one of;melancholy and_almost_ of discouragement» 

One feels that the times had changed, and that there 
was no longer any hope of softening the hatred which had 
been openly manifested for the first time at Capharnaum. 
Far from diminishing, it had daily increased in activity and 
intensity. The new preaching had no effect upon it ; quite 
the contrary. The Pharisees and their allies affected to 
laugh, when they saw that the far from estimable persons 
who were brought upon the scene represented themselves ; 
but they were labouring for Our Divine Lord’s destruction 
by every means in their power. He had no illusion with 
regard to them, and His sole desire was to open the eyes. 


1Mark xii. 1; Luke xx. 9. 2Matt. xxv. 14; Luke xix. 11. 
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of God\ would b d, as the result _of this treachery. 


Therefore Our Lord at last determined to unmask their 
designs against Himself and to predict the approaching 
punishment of their ‘crime. : 

Owing to this determination the new course of instruction 
consisted of two parts : one being addressed to the good, 
urging them to vigilance lest they should be included in 
the catastrophe, and the other announcing the judgment 
which was about to fall upon the wicked. To this also is 
due the more emphatic and more impressive form of the 
words employed by Our Lord, as well as His visible though 
judicious interest in the events of the time ; for it was these 
which in future would furnish Him with arguments,— 
events, of which the recollection was yet fresh in the people’s 
minds, or those which were about to happen, and which 
were already foreseen by thoughtful minds attentive to the 
signs of the future.t It would still be necessary, no doubt, 
to read between the lines, and the faculty to do so would 
be the reward of sincere hearts. What they would read 
would indeed be very striking and capable of moving and 
of drawing those hearts in which there yet remained some 
good will. This is the interpretation of the warning: 
““ Watch ye, therefore (for you know not when the lord of 
the house cometh : at even, or at midnight, or at the cock- 
crowing, or in the morning). Wherefore, be you also ready, 
because at what hour you know not the Son of Man will 
come. He shall come like a thief in the night. For as 
lightning cometh out of the east and appeareth even into 
the west, so shall also the coming of the Son of Man be. 
Watch ye, therefore, praying at all times, that you may be 
accounted worthy to escape all those things that are to come. 
And as in the days of Noe, so shall also the coming of the 
Son of Man be. For, as in the days before the flood, they 
were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage 

. till the flood came and took them all away.” ? 

We have here the substance, the soul, so to say, of the 
six allegories which we are about to study, with all the greater 

1Luke xxi. 7: ‘And they asked Him, saying: Master, when shall 
these things be ? and what shall be the sign when they shall begin to 


come to pass ?”’ 
2 Matt. xxiv. 42, 43; Mark xiii. 33-35; Luke xxi. 34-36. 
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care, since they deserve to be regarded as masterpieces. 
From a literary and a psychological point of view they are 
a necessary complement to our considerations on the trend 
of Our Lord’s mind, for they reveal Him to us in an aspect 
quite different from that which we have hitherto known. 
Strength and majesty are united in them with depth and 
mystery ; whilst losing none of the charm and the simplicity 
which distinguish them, they assume, from the first moment, 
the splendour of ‘incomparable elevation and authority. In 
the others we might be tempted by their human charm 
to forget the divine. In these the Divinity pierces through 
the veil with which God in being made man has softened 
the splendour of its radiance. 

The transition from the teachings of mercy to those 
of vigilance is arranged with consummate mastery of speech. 
The Parable of the Husbandmen belong to both series ; it 
is as it were an extension of the first and an introduction to 
the second. It is illumined by the last rays of mercy as 
by the soft twilight, whilst at the same time it is lighted 
by the first gleams of justice as by a dawn suffused with 
tears. The evenings of Mount Sion have succeeded the 
mornings at Genesareth, and the setting sun is obscured 
by clouds, heralds of the night in which is about to be 
extinguished the sun whose vivifying light has been refused 
by Israel. 





I 


Our Lord had crossed the Jordan in order to reach 
Jericho, whence He pursued His journey to Jerusalem. 
A great multitude followed Him, excited by the conviction 
which they felt that He was going up to Sion to re-establish 
there the Throne of David, and to inaugurate the Kingdom 
of God.? Far different were the thoughts of Our Divine 
Redeemer. ‘‘ Behold we go up to Jerusalem,” He told His 
Apostles, “‘ and the Son of Man shall be betrayed to the chief 
priests and the scribes, and they shall condemn Him to 


1 Matt. xix. 1: “Jesus . . . departed from Galilee, and came into 
the coasts of Judea, beyond Jordan.” 
2Luke xix. 11: ‘‘ Because He was nigh to Jerusalem, and because 


they thought that the Kingdom of God should immediately be mani- 
fested.” 
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death. And shall deliver Him up to the Gentiles to be 
mocked, and scourged and crucified, and the third day 
He shall rise again.” + 

The meaning of these prophetic words escaped, at least 
in greater part, the disciples, who were especially impressed 
by the hope which they contained, in spite of everything, 
in the conclusion : He would rise again three days after 
His death, or rather after what, no doubt, would only seem 
death, and thus open up the prospect of the everlasting 
Kingdom, in which the sons of Zebedee should have the 
best places at the side of their triumphant Friend.? 

The other Apostles, who had just as little discernment, 
were indignant at the ambition of the two sons of Zebedee, 
by which the rest were relegated to a lower place. They 
asked themselves what share the first believers in the Gospel 
would have in the Kingdom of Heaven where, in their 
opinion, they should get the supreme and most brilliant 
reward. They were disturbed by the tardy adhesion of 
new disciples, and with a certain anxiety, Peter asked : 
“ Behold we have left all things, and have followed Thee : 
what, therefore, shall we have ? ” 

Our Lord answered : ‘‘ Amen, I say to you, that you, 
who have followed Me, in the regeneration, when the Son 
of Man shall sit on the seat of His majesty, you also shall 
sit on twelve seats judging the twelve tribes of Israel. And 
every one that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands for My 
name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall possess 
life everlasting.” 

But in order to put an end to discussions on precedence 
or preference He added, with a mysterious smile : ‘“ And 
many that are first shall be last : and the last shall be first.’’4 

Then He immediately proposed to them the following 
Parable :— 

“ The kingdom of heaven is like to an householder, who 
went out early in the morning to hire labourers into his 
vineyard. 


1 Matt. xx. 18, I9. 

2 Matt. xx. 21: ‘‘ That these my two sons may sit, the one on Thy 
right hand, and the other on Thy left, in Thy kingdom.” 

3 Matt. xix. 27, 28. 4Matt. xix. 30 
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“And having agreed with the labourers for a penny a 
day, he sent them into his vineyard. 

“And going out about the third hour he saw others 
standing in the market-place idle. 

** And he said to them : Go you also into my vineyard 
and I will give you what shall be just. 

** And they went their way. And again he went out 
about the sixth and the ninth hour, and did in like manner. 

“But about the eleventh hour he went out and found 


others standing, and he saith to them : Why stand you here - 


all the day idle? 

** They said to him : Because no man hath hired us. He 
saith to them : Go you also into my vineyard. 

** And when evening was come the lord of the vineyard 
saith to his steward : Call the labourers and pay them their 
hire, beginning from the last even to the first. 

“‘ When therefore they were come that came about the 
eleventh hour, they received every man a penny. 

‘But when the first also came, they thought that they 
should receive more : and they also received every man a 
penny. 

** And receiving it they murmured against the master 
of the house. Saying: These last have worked but one 
hour, and thou hast made them equal to us that have borne 
the burden of the day and the heats. 

‘** But he answering said to one of them: Friend, I do 
thee no wrong : didst thou not agree with me for a penny ? 

** Take what is thine and go thy way: I will also give 
to this last even as to thee. 

** Or, is it not lawful for me to do what I will? Is thy 
eye evil because I am good ? 

** So shall the last be first, and the first last. For many 
are called, but few chosen.’’? 

This Parable, at first sight, does not seem to need 
explanation. Everything in it is of unrivalled clearness and 
simplicity. St. John / /Chrysostom> however, considers it 

‘an obscure problem,”? ‘and he asks anxiously, ** What 
can be the meaning of this Parable?” This is because 


1 Matt. xx. I-16. 
2 Fillion, in Luc., compares this Parable to that of the Unjust Steward. 
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he is not satisfied with the literal meaning and the instruction 
which this affords. He wants to find another meaning and 
other applications in the words of the Divine Master. We 
must not find fault with him or with the other Fathers of 
the Church! who have followed his example, more or less 
advisedly and successfully. 

But the nature of our work dispenses us from imitating 
these illustrious searchers of the Scriptures, from whom, however, 
we shall not hesitate to quote on occasion, according as it 
shall seem to us useful to do so. For the present let us be 
satisfied with an abridged explanation, but still sufficiently 
developed to merit the reader’s attention and to afford him 
pleasure, while at the same time it will be profitable to 
him from many points of view. 


II 


From the first our attention is attracted to theCowner) 
of the vineyard, the father of the family, or “‘ householder ” 
as he is called in the Parable. He is no longer the homo 
of St. Luke,? but an image of the Heavenly Father, the 
author and model of all paternity,? at once amiable and 
venerable, the type of justice and of goodness. This 
title is rarely given in the Scriptures, and always with the 
visible intention of attracting respectful and favourable 
attention to the man so designated. Nearly always it 
suggests to the mind, the thought of God* to whom it is 
directly applied in several passages® ; only twice is it used 
with reference to men alone—to Booz, the ancestor of the 
Messias,® and to the owner of the guest-chamber, the friend 
of Our Lord and of His Apostles.? Thus we are predisposed 
to judge favourably the character and the actions of the 
person so designated in the Gospel. The sequel of the 
narrative justifies this method, so different from that of 
St. Luke, with regard to the Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus and that of the Marriage Feast. 


1 Origen, St. Irenzeus, St. Gregory the Great, St. Hilary, St. Jerome, 
etc. 

2Cf. Luke xx. 9: ‘‘ Homo plantavit.”’ 

8 Ephes. iii. 15 : ‘‘ Of whom (God the Father) all paternity in heaven 
and earth is named.” 4 Matt. xiii. 27, xxi. 33, etc. 

5 Matt. xx. 25; Luke xii. 25. 6 Ruth ii. 2. 7 Luke xxii Il. 
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This father of the family was a rich landed proprietor, 
whose income seems to have been derived mostly from 
the cultivation of the vine, and it must be understood that 
he possessed not merely a vineyard, but a whole district, 
of considerable extent, planted with vines, as appears from 
the number of labourers whom he employed. He had a 
teward) or a domestic of superior condition! to look after 
his employees, whose duties were similar to those of the 
present-day managers of estates. He paid those who 
worked for him generously, even if they were not in his 
permanent employment. At the same time he did not 
understand any abuse of his generosity, nor did he allow 
any criticism as to the manner in which he thought well 
of displaying it. There is in his character a mingling of 
wisdom, of firmness, and of kindness, well suited to make us 
feel in sympathy with him. 

As was usual in those times, he engaged labourers to 
work in his vineyards by the day, according as they were 
required, perhaps, also, that he might be free to change 
them if the necessity arose. He had not let his lands, like 
the proprietor of that other vineyard, whose tenants, as 
we shall see later on, put his son to death in order to seize his 
inheritance.2 He cultivated his property himself with the 
help of his manager, who took his place in looking after the 
hirelings sent to the various vineyards, for it is evident 
from the Sacred Text that the owner only visited them 
at the close of the day to inspect their work and to preside 
at the payment of their wages. 

The vine was one of the chief sources of wealth in Palestine 
at the period of its greatest prosperity, when every Israelite, 
from Dan to Bersabee,® could repose in peace in the shade 
of his own vine and of his own fig-tree.4 The grapes of 
Eschol, of Sabama, of Hesebon, of Eleale and of Engaddi, 
the praises of which we read in the Scriptures,® yielded a 
wine of such potency, that, according to the Talmud, ® it 





1 Matt. xx. 8: Procuratoy; the Greek is emt pomr0s. 

2 Matt. xxi. 23 et seq. 

83 Kings iv. 25; “ Juda and Israel dwelt without any fear, everyone 
under his vine, and under his fig-tree, from Dan to Bersabee.”’ 

41 Machab. xiv. 12: ‘‘ And every man sat under his vine, and under . 
his fig-tree.”” 5 Numb. xiii. 24; Is. xvi. 9; Jer. xlvili. 32. : 

6 Talmud Hierosol. Berakhoth (translated by Moses Schwab, i. p. 35). 
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could not be used without being mixed with water. In 
truth, the “‘ drunkards of Ephraim”! preferred to mingle 
aromatics in it ; they gave it fresh strength by the infusion 
of rose-leaves and fruits. But between these drunkards and 
the nazirs, who did not drink wine, were the moderate 
drinkers, dilettanti, who preferred to dilute this wine with 
water. The cluster of grapes which Caleb brought back 
to the camp of Moses on his return from exploring Palestine 
has been ever famous for its weight, beneath which two 
men could scarcely stand upright.2_ Although the vine did 
. senasesiele not require much care, still it gave employment to a large 
; ony _ number of men, some of whom had permanent situations 





in the vineyards, whilst others were ‘only hired for a shorter 
por or longer period, like those whom we are now ‘discussing. 
For these last it would seem the life was hard and the work 
badly paid, for at the transmigration from Babylon, amongst 
“he poor left behind by Nabuzardan were vine dressers and 
labourers.* If they were not better off than those of their 
oooh nh eaTNE in Egypt their condition was nearly that of slaves, 
with whom they were almost identical, owing to the con- 
tract by which they were bound by the day or the week to 
their master for the time being. Those were fortunate 
indeed who found masters like the father of the family 
whose ways we are studying. Fortunate, too, those who 

were able to find regular employment. 
Let us add to this that poverty was rare amongst the 
Israelites, and that the hardships of life were softened by 
the disposition, natural to the Jews, to help one another. 
The vine dresser was at liberty to eat_as many grapes as 
ese he wished whilst he was working, and similarly, his wife and 
children could glean after the vintage had been gathered. 
They were able thus to add to their ordinary meagre diet 

without lessening their wages. 


III 


In the early morning, that is to say at daybreak, when 
the ordinary working day began for the Jews, the father 





1Js. xxviii. 1. 2Numb. xiii. 24. 

34 Kings xxv. 12: “ But of the poor of the land he left some dressers 
of vines and husbandmen.”’ 

“Cf. Maspéro, Hist. anc. des peuples de VOrient. 
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of the family repaired to the place where the labourers who 
sought employment were assembled. This custom, ancient 
as the world itself, so they say, and common to all nations, 
still exists amongst us, as in the forum and the agora of 
antiquity. Morier has seen the very same at Hamadan, 
a town of the Irak-Adjemi, in the neighbourhood of Teheran. 
** We remarked,” he says, ‘“‘ that every morning before 
sunrise a great crowd of peasants gathered in the market- 
place, their spades in their hands, waiting to be hired for 
the day to work in the neighbouring fields. This custom 
struck me as a happy explanation of Our Saviour’s Parable, 
especially, when passing by the same place again at a fairly 
late hour in the day, we found others standing about idle. 
Astonishing thing ! When we asked them why they were 
idle, they, toc, answered that no one had hired them.” 
Things happened thus in Palestine in the time of Our 
Lord, and the man in the Parable acted in the same way 
towards the labourers whom he required. Then, as now, 
the price paid for manual labour varied according to 
circumstances. The owner of the vineyard in the Parable 
agreed with the labourers for a silver penny per day, almost 
a franc, the Roman penny being worth a little more than 
the Greek drachma, or about ninety centimes. 
We have said elsewhere that this small sum was equal 
to the pay of the legionaries, and to the average wages 
of workmen,! according to a custom, the traces of which 
still exist in those countries. If wages may have been 
raised in the cities, they have not changed much in less 
important places, especially in the country where the pay 
for a day’s work seldom exceeds a franc, if it is even so oe 
much. @. Aone 
Thus the wages offered and accepted by the contracting 
parties in the Gospel were quite in accordance with the pi ghew 
usual scale of payment, perhaps even higher, if we consider us 
the circumstance implied by the Gospel text. The father w4° 
of the family is represented to us as a man of generous 
disposition, little disposed _to bargain or to be_niggardly. 


a 


1 Tacitus, Annal. cxi. 17; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 3 ; cf. Tobias v. 14. 
The penny was equal to ten ases, and the as was equal to 21 centimes 
before the time of Cesar ; at that period its value was reduced to one-half. 
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It might be said of him that he did things well, even in 
the opinion of the malcontents. 

We conclude from these that they all considered the 
penny sufficient remuneration, even though it had 
diminished in value in the time of Caesar, and had not 
perhaps been restored to its original rate after the coming 
of Augustus. However this may be, the agreement was 
made, and the labourers went to their work. 

In the beginning, that is to say at six o’clock in the 
morning, the work was not too laborious ; on the contrary, 
the air at that hour in Palestine is so fresh that it invigorates 
and disposes to work. At nine the sun is already high in 
the heavens and the heat becomes perceptible, but at the 
same time endurable. Besides, it is tempered by the vines 
themselves, which are arranged in arbours,? or climbing 
on props? in the big vineyards, where the vines are planted 
at sufficient distance to permit of the passage of the wagons. ® 
Sometimes a fig-tree serves as a support for the branches, 


ee 


"ees Which form a tunnel,* in the light shade of which the 


eS) 


toilers can enjoy a moment of refreshing relaxation.*> They 
are not, therefore, in the stifling atmosphere in which others 
have to work, nor in the furnace which those who come 
to help them towards midday have to face. 

The master, no doubt, finding that he had not enough 
hands in his vineyard, went back to the market-place and 
found other labourers waiting to be hired. He at once 
engaged them on the same conditions. 

Three times he acted in the same manner with those 
whom he found unemployed. He said to them simply : 
** Go you also into my vineyard, and I will give you what 
shall be just.” His reputation for justice and benevolence 
was such that these men relied on his word, and went 
straight to the vineyard. It is of consequence to remark 
that the newcomers were differently situated from those 


1Stanley (Sinai and Palestine) has seen them, so arranged, and the 
practice is still continued. 

2 As in the time of Homer (Iliad, xxiv.) ; it is the custom among 
French vine-dressers. 

3 Belon (Observat. xi. p. 340), Strabo (Geograph. i.). 

4 Luke xiii. 6: ‘ A fig-tree planted in his vineyard.” Is. i. 8: “ As 
a covert in a vineyard.” 

5 Eccles. xxxiv. 19: “‘ A cover from the sun at noon.”’ ® Matt. xx. 4. 
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who had been engaged earlier. The sun was now so strong 
that no one could escape its burning rays and the atmosphere 
was heated like a furnace. 

Everyone acquainted with the East knows that from 
eleven o’clock in the morning until two in the afternoon 
it is not good to remain in the sun, especially if one has 
to perform hard work. Certainly, anyone who undertakes 
such a task must, indeed, be driven to earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. The peasants, it may be objected, are 
accustomed to this from childhood. True, but that does 
not make their lot less hard, under any conditions, and it 
is still harder when a south or west wind? adds its parching 
breath to the consuming heat. It is then that one realises 
the force of the expression : we have “ borne the burden 
of the day and the heats.’’® 

The day was now drawing to a close, and, as the work 
was not sufficiently advanced, the father of the family 
went once again to the market-place. It was now the 
eleventh hour, and still he found labourers standing there 
with folded arms. ‘“‘ Why stand you here all the day 
idle?” he asked them. ‘Because no man hath hired us,” 
they answered with bitterness. “Go you, also into my 
vineyard.” 

It is not easy to determine what value is to be attached 
to the hirelings’ answer. It is possible, indeed, that no 
one hired them, because they may have been unnoticed 
in the constant passing to and fro which changed every 
moment the aspect of the market-place, where these poor 
fellows had no fixed stand. Lost in the crowd, either 
circulating or stationary, hidden in corners, where the 
strong light makes the shadows deeper, they might very 
easily have remained unobserved. Country-folk, who had 
come to the town at all hazards, in the hope of getting 
employment, knowing no one, timid and awkward, they 


1Ps, xviii. 7: ‘‘ There is no one that can hide himself from his 
heat.”’ 
2 Ezechiel xix. 12: ‘‘ The burning wind ”’; Osee xiii. 15: ‘“‘ The Lord 


will bring a burning wind that shall rise from the desert.” Cf. St. 
Jerome, Comment. in Osee, 3, 11. It is the Kamsin, our sivocco, which 
is somewhat the same as the simoom or typhoon of the Egyptians, who 
regarded it as a god of evil. 

8 Matt. xx. 12; in the Greek “‘ To Bdpos tis juépas Kai tov Katowva.” 
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were at a loss what to do. Possibly, also, they were not so 
active, and did not look so strong, and thus were passed 
over. Anyone who has ever seen—in Algeria, for example— 
the congested state of those public thoroughfares where men 
congregate for business, can well understand the difficulty, 
not merely of finding anyone, but even of recognising a 
face in that moving mass, a medley of gaudy colours, and 
continually changing its aspect. Jostled on all sides, and 
unable to move in that whirl of buyers and sellers, of passers 
and loiterers, in vain does the stranger endeavour to follow 
the scene with his eyes ; his ears, too, are rendered useless, 
so deafened is he by the babel of cries, songs, and calls of 
every description, and in every tone of voice. 

In the early morning the father of the family was able 
to find his way about ; he can do so a little later, although 
with greater difficulty. In the evening, when the market- 
place was growing deserted, as the people were returning 
to their homes, either in the town or country, he discovered 

cy ait Patho the poor fellows who had been passed over. It was rather 


re ¥Re late to hire them, and he must, indeed, have v _very much 
rh hows wanted their help,. or else he was marvellously compassionate 
auere" ly and generous. 

: sy Sa ' op «The commentators who are wholly engaged in studying 
oF ont the mystical mnaniag of these Parables, do not look at 
. things in this way. They do not think that the labourers 


who entered the vineyard at the eleventh hour were there- 
fore excusable. It was only by the merciful designs of 
Providence that they were called so late, that thus the 
mercy by which they benefited might be brought into relief. 
We have a different end in view, and these explanations, 
most worthy as they are of respect and attention, must 
necessarily differ from ours ; for we are keeping, for the 
present, to the literal and ethnological meaning of the Parables. 
Later we shall consider conclusions of another nature, and 
shall make use of the reflections which have guided the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church. For the present we 
shall keep to our own ground, and only regard the Parable 

1 We allude here to the commentators who set forth the theological, 
moral, and prophetic meaning of the Parables. The Fathers and 


Doctors of the Church, from Origen and Tertullian to St. Bernard and 
St. Thomas Aquinas, have always kept this meaning in view. 
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from a literary and psychological point of view. This 
_task is, indeed, already quite sufficient for our own modest 
powers. 


IV 


The day was declining, and, according to custom, the 
master of the vineyard signified to his superintendent that 
he should call the workmen together in order to settle their 
account. The Law, in fact, ordained that all labourers 
should. be paid just before sunset,+ so that they might be 
able to regain their homes before night, after making their 
purchases, if they had occasion to do so. ‘‘ They are poor,” 
said the Sacred Text, “‘ and live upon what they earn. Do 
not make them wait for their daily bread.” 

The father of the family was an observer of the Law ; 
therefore his manager began to pay the workmen, beginning 
with the latest comers, according to the formal order which 
he had received. There was a reason for this apparently 
strange order, and the commentators recognise in it the: 
intention to attract notice to the generosity by which those 
last hired were about to benefit.2. This explanation is purely 
gratuitous. The liberality of the lord of the vineyard would 
be noted and acknowledged by all the working staff, no 
matter what their share in it might be. 

It is not only at the present day that there has been 
conflict between the working-class and their employers ; 
between labour and capital. Without being too subtle, 
we may be permitted to see in this Parable the reply 
to the theories professed before the vine dressers by the 
leader, whose recriminations we shall shortly hear. We 
have here the act of a clever man, a man of acute dis- 
cernment and of coolness. He has taken, as they say, the 
ball at the first hop, with a smile which shows how com- 
pletely he is master of himself and how difficult it would 
be to intimidate him. 

St. Matthew, in this passage, is fully equal in style to 
St. Mark and St. Luke ; he is quite as animated as the 
former,-and his touch is quite as delicate as that of the 

1 Deut. xxiv. 15: “‘ Thou shalt pay him the price of his labour, the 


same day, before the going down of the sun, because he is poor, and 
with it maintaineth his life.” 2 Pére Rose, in Lucam. 
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latter. Those eight verses are, to use the words of the 
Proverb, “‘ apples of gold on beds of silver.” ? 

The overseer gave a penny to each of the labourers, 
the wages agreed to by those who had been hired first. 
Certainly, those who were hired last did not protest against 
wages which surpassed their expectations, for those who 
came at the eleventh hour had no right to receive so much, 
whilst those who came at the sixth hour had made no formal 
agreement by which they could interpret the words, “ I will 
give you what shall be just,” to mean that they were to 
get the same as everyone else. Even those who had been 
hired at the third hour, according to the custom of the 
country, 2 were dependent on the master’s liberality. There- 
fore they should have been all quite satisfied with their pay. 
The labourers hired in the early morning were the only ones 
who thought they had cause of complaint. But they made 
their complaint with an easy assurance, very well calculated 
to spoil their request. 

“These last have worked but one hour,” they said 
sharply, “‘and thou hast made them equal to us, that have 
borne the burden of the day and the heats.’’§ 

The remark was just. The last comers had not spent 
so much of their strength, working in the evening coolness, 
whilst the others were obliged to continue working after 
long hours of overwhelming fatigue. It seems, then, that 
the complaints were justified, and no doubt they would 
have been heard if they had been presented in a fitting 
manner. Their master’s kindness was a guarantee of this. 
But, in place of soliciting a favour they demanded a right, 
at the same time grumbling at the favour shown to those 
who were toilers like themselves, who had done them 
no harm, and at whose good fortune they should have 
rejoiced. 

They hoped to intimidate the owner and to lead him, 
from fear of disagreeable incidents, to yield to the demand 
which their protest veiled. But they had mistaken their 

1 Prov. xxv. 11: ‘‘ To speak a word in due time is like apples of gold 
on beds of silver.” 

2 Cf. Lightfoot, Hove Hebraice ; Fillion, in Lue. 


® Matt. xx. 12. 
Cf. Trench, Notes, ix.; Taylor, The Parables, vii. 
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man. Addressing himself to one, the spokesman evidently 
and probably the leader of the cabal : 

“‘ Friend,’’! he said, in a tone at once firm and moderate, 
“I do thee no wrong : didst thou not agree with me for 
a penny? Take what is thine, and go thy way. I will 
also give to this last even as to thee. Or, is it not lawful for 
me to do what I will? Is thy eye evil, because I am good?” 

Nothing could be more just than this answer, which 
admitted of no response, and to which nothing could be 
added. The father of the family had fully acquitted his 
obligations to his day-labourers, because he had paid the 
wages agreed upon. What he had done for the others was 
purely an act of kindness on his part, and no one had any 
right to find fault with him. Therefore it was jealousy? 
which inspired the protest. He had suffered no loss, but 
another had been fayoured.. Why not he also? ‘Briefly, 
he had no more right than another, and his master owed Seale 
him no explanation of his preference. Jealousy does not ., lal 
reason ; it blinds ; as his master remarked to him: “Is 
thy eye evil because I am good ?” 

The Fathers of the Church insist here, rightly, on the 
gratuitousness of the gifts of God, and of His rewards, 
which He grants to the poor weak merits of man. He is 
under no obligation to give us anything, neither before 
creating us, nor after giving us our existence, unless in 
so far as is required by the nature which He has given us. 
Therefore, nothing supernatural is due to us in the present 
life, nor have we any claim to a reward in eternal life, 
unless He calls us, of His own Divine goodness, to know 
and to seek His kingdom. Our fidelity is also a gift 
bestowed on us by His Divine favour, for it depends on 
a union of help and of inspirations, which are measured 
far more in accordance with His generosity than our merits. 
When He rewards us with eternal happiness what proportion 


lous 


can we establish between our labour and His payment? 
The penny given to the labourers in the Parable was 
more than sufficient remuneration, according to general 
1In Greek, Zratpe, comrade, instead of amice, friend, although this 
latter term is quite as commonplace, and testifies quite as much in- 


difference. The “sodalis” of St. Augustine (Servm. 87, 3) is less 
disdainful. 2St. John Chrys., St. Hilar., St. Gregor., etc. 
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opinion, for their work ; it was far in excess of what was 
due to the last comers. In both cases, it attested the 
goodness of the “ father of the family,” whom the Gospel 
calls by this sweet name in preference to that of “ master,” 
or of “ employer,” which occur naturally to one’s mind, if 
we do not go “ below the surface,” asSt. B St. Bernard says. 

It would be truly a pity not “ to crack the nut ” in order 
to taste its flavour. Besides, the task is so easy and so 
profitable that it would tempt the most frivolous minds 
and the most careless dispositions. There is nothing easier 

than to identify the persons in the allegory and to unite 
the mystical commentary to to the literal one, with its moral 
application. There is no subtlety required and still less 
effort, at least for the greater part of the lesson which is 
proposed to us for our meditation. 

The “vineyard! is the “field of the father of the 
family,” ? which He has confided to our care and in which 
He desires, one day, to reap the pure wheat with which 
He fills the “ granaries of Heaven.” He expects that His 
vineyard will produce, in the vintage time, not “ wild 
grapes,’4 which would yield verjuice for his cellars, but 
clusters filled with strong and perfumed sap, whence the 
winepress shall bring forth the wine with which His elect 
shall be inebriated.® 

He calls all men® to cultivate the vine, some from 
infancy, others during their youth, others in the prime 
of life, and, again, others at the end of life, according to 
the mysterious designs of His wisdom and mercy. He owes 
no account of His actions to anyone, and when He deigns 
to let us hear His voice we have only to answer,“ Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth.”’? 

Taylor remarks that the man who would pay all his 
employees the same wages, without taking into account 

1 Matt. xx. 7: “Go you also into my vineyard.” Is. v. 7: “‘ For the 
vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house of Israel.’ 

2 Matt. xiii. 27: “‘ Sir, didst thou not sow good seed in thy field?” 

3 Matt. xiii. 30: “‘ The wheat gather ye into my barn.’ 

“Is. v. 2: “I looked that it should bring forth grapes, and it hath 
brought forth wild grapes.” 

> Cant. v. 1: “‘ Drink and be inebriated, my dearly beloved.” 


®St. John Chrys., Homil. Ixiv. 2; St. Hilary, in Matt. xx. 5. 
7 y Kings iii. 10. 
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the length of time for which they had worked, would be 
regarded, and rightly so, as a man different from the rest 
of the world, as an eccentric, at the very least.!_ But there 
is no question here of a man ; it is God Himself who pays, 
with one and the same price which He will give, which 
is known to Himself alone, and which He will continue to 
pay, throughout eternity. Thus it was that(St. Thomias» 
understood when, in answer to the question, “ What ‘reward 
dost thou desire for thy work?” he said: “ “ None_other 
than ‘Thyself, O. Lord.” 

“Now, even if we take into consideration, with the Angel 
of the Schools, the different rates of value which he assigns 
to the penny, we must admit that |the | possession of God,| 
even if not enjoyed by all in equal 1 measure, still remains 
a good unequalled and like unto itself alone, for the object 
itself remains ever the same? : of infinite price and infinitely 
superior to the merit of which it is the reward. 

It is true, however, that the possession of this good, 
unique in itself, supposes measures or degrees which are 
pointed out by Our Lord when He says : “In My Father’s 
house there are many mansions.”? The Fathers of the. /“o”¥ 
Church have always held that these words mean different ,,as'0V% 
degrees of participation in eternal happiness. St. Thomas 
says: “ The uniform value of the penny represents the 
uniformity of the happiness considered with regard to its 
object, but the diversity of the places in heaven signifies 
the difference in the happiness considered with regard to 
the degree in which_it is possessed." * 
~ “Lord,” saysSt. Augustine; “ Thou deignest to equalise 
the wages of life, but not the splendour of eternal glory. 
The same penny is given to all; for all the saints shall | 
reign with Thee throughout eternity, but not all in the 
same splendour. It is common to all the stars to shine 
continually in the heavens, but they have not all the 


same brilliancy.” 


1 Taylor, The Parables, vii. : ‘‘ He was different from others, eccentric, 
if you choose.” 

2 Trench, Notes ix., ad resp. ; cf. St. Augustine, Tract. lxvii. in Joann. 

3 John xiv. 2. 

4}~2 ubi supra, ad 2; cf. St. Augustine, De S. Virginit. c. xxvi., and 
in Lucam Xv. 
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Jealousy could not exist in Heaven,” because, in its full 
light, there can be no longer error or ignorance ; nor can 
there be any rivalry in that kingdom of charity. Here on 
earth it is quite different. It is but seldom that man does 
not institute a comparison between himself and his neigh- 
bour in order to exalt himself above the latter, and— 
ridiculous as his idea may be that he is more worthy of 
preference—to demand a large share of honour and merit. 
The consequence is the vain prejudice and the covetousness 
which can never be satisfied, even though the most meticu- 
lous justice is done to keep the balance even between the 
acts or the habits. Therefore there is nothing in the Parable 
which need surprise us, and if we interpret it, with the 
Fathers of the Church, as applying to the Jews and the 
Christians, we must agree with St. Hilary that the former 
remained true to the character of which Moses had already 
complained. ? 

But it was in vain that Our Divine Lord warned them, 
by means of this lesson, against a fault which, instead of 
reward, would_bring upon them a terrible punishment. 
Of all vices(jealousy>is, perhaps, the hardest_to overcome. 
We can see this in the present instance. The father of 
the family took the trouble to reason gently with the leader 
of the malcontents. He reminds him of the bargain which 
he had made with them, and to which he, on his part, had 
adhered. As they appealed to right and justice, he placed 
himself on the same footing with them, and proved that he 
had observed these as much as they had. No matter what 
he did with his own money it had nothing to do with them. 
He made use of the freedom which no one could deny 
him, to practise a perfectly gratuitous generosity, of which 
they had no right to complain ; quite the contrary. As 
they were always ready to talk of the avarice and the 
harshness of their employers, “‘ who wanted to reap where 
they had not sown,”’® they should rejoice_with their_com- 





1St. John Chrys. ut supra, St. Gregor., Homil. xix. in Mait. 

2 Exodus and Numbers, passim. 

3 Matt. xv. 24: ‘‘ Lord, I know that thou art a hard man; thou 
reapest where thou hast not sown’; Luke xix. 21: “Thou art an 
austere man; thou takest up what thou didst not lay down, and thou 
reapest that which thou didst not sow.” 
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panions at the unexpected good luck which_hz fa 


the latter. But they never dreamed of acting in this manner. 
They considered, no doubt, that what had been given to 
the others was so much taken from themselves. What 
was not given to them although they had not the least 
claim to it, should not be given to others. Fine logic, indeed ! 
_ of which the secret has not been lost through the ages, as is 
proved by our own experience. 

The father of the family, wiser and more energetic than 
our contemporaries, did not yield to this insolence, the 
absurdity of which he had just pointed out. You have 
got what we agreed on, have you not? Well, then, go 
away. I will give these last as much as I have given you. 
Must I leave off doing good because of your envy ? Then, 
in tones in which we can recognise sadness and indignation, 
he added : ‘‘ So shall the last be first, and the first last.’”1 

His thoughts went back to the Israelites, who were the 
first called to the knowledge of the true God and of His 
Envoy upon earth ; the first called to the inheritance of 
_ the Incarnate Word ; the first-born, who had_renounced 
their_birthright, whilst the Gentiles and _ the Samaritans 
took their place, yielding obedience and obtaining the reward 
which should have been theirs, What good did it do the 
people of God to murmur, when they should have rejoiced 
at the increase to their numbers by the accession of other 
men to the table of the common Father of all mankind ? 
Was He to listen to the recrimination of this stupid jealousy ? 
Could He cease to be good because they were wicked ? The 
answer lies ready. Notwithstanding their envy, the Lord 
will equalise the labourers in His vineyard in one common 
reward, which shall be the same for all those who obey 
His call. The Master’s voice sank lower, and with a sigh 
He ended: “ For many are called, but few are chosen.” 

He had called all those whom He had found idle in 
the market-place, because no man had hired them, to 
the same labour and to the same reward. By dint of 
constantly returning to the market-place He had hired a 
large number. When the overseer called them together 
at sunset, that they might receive their wages, the crowd 





1 Matt. xix. 30 and xx. 16. 
18—1604 
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was large. But they were not all favoured with the same 
liberality, and those who had only received the penny 
stipulated for were forbidden, on account of their insolence, 
to return to the vineyard to earn another day’s wages. 
Thus, amongst that multitude, there were few chosen— 
an image of mankind called to share in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

As long as we confine ourselves within the prescribed 
limits of our study, the words of the Divine Master, ever 
mysterious, are not disconcerting. But as soon as we touch 
the borderland of the mystical region and that we find 
ourselves face to face with mankind, or, speaking plainly, 
with the Church, we feel that we are entering into im- 
penetrable darkness. It is at this moment that St. John 
Chrysostom exclaims : “ What can be the meaning of this 
Parable ?”? And is not this the moment for us to continue 
with him : “ Having once determined the purpose of the 
allegory, we must not seek, with untimely curiosity, to 
discover the meaning of every detail” ? 

It does not suit us to enter into a discussion of the diffi- 
culties created by the question as to the greater or lesser 
number of the souls that.are lost. Let us be satisfied with 
Our Lord’s assurance that “ God wills to save all men.” 
Those who are lost are lost through their own fault, and 
not by a fatality as foreign to the wisdom and justice of 
God as it is still more foreign to His mercy. But is the 
number of those souls who are lost very large? Unfortun- 
ately, it is feared so. Even if the number of lost souls is less 
than is supposed, still it is clear that these are, indeed, far 
too many. But even God’s Almighty Power is here of no 
avail. 

We have said elsewhere that to deprive man of his free- 
will is the one thing impossible to God. A thought full 
of consolation, but also full of menace. Men cannot force 
us to do anything against our will. Nor can God. He 
may solicit, He may persuade ; but He cannot force. The 
most wretched of beings can hold Supreme Wisdom in 
check ; can mock, here on earth, the Almighty Power, 
and paralyse Infinite Love. Man, therefore, may cause 
his own irretrievable perdition. But to compass such end, 
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what obstinacy must he not oppose to the efforts of the 
Divine Mercy! When we contrast man’s folly and malice 
with all the wisdom and mercy that is implied in Our 
Divine Saviour’s Passion, we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that Satan is to have the last word in his conflict 
with Jesus Christ. 





~A God made Man, who died upon the cross for the 
salvation of the world, in conformity to His eternal design, 
in which He has exhausted the resources of His Infinite 
Wisdom, of His boundless power, and still more, if it were 
possible, of that love which is a scandal and a stumbling- 
block, according to St. Paul—a God’ who has made Himself 
like unto a slave, even unto the death of the cross !—could 
it be that the victory which He has gained over His adversary 
(one of His own creatures after all) is to be a doubtful one, 
one that can be contested, almost similar to a defeat, since 
the greater number of those captives whom He had antici- 
pated securing as the result of His victory are, after all, 
to escape Him? 

Let who will believe this: we would rather hope that 
the multitude whom the Apostle tells us no man can count 
is indeed far greater than the obscure mob who, weeping 
and gnashing their teeth, are dragged in the train of the 
fallen Archangel. Let us watch and pray, as the Divine 
Master counsels us, and let us await, whilst_ labouring 
faithfully in His vineyard, the hour when the Angel of 
Judgment shall summon us from our work to pay to us 
the wages agreed upon between ourselves and the common 
Master of us all—the wages which are the same for all : 
the vision of His glory during an eternity of bliss. 


CHAPTER II 


THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT 
“ Shouldst not thou then have had 
compassion also on thy fellow- 
servant, even as I had compassion 
on thee ? ’—Matt. xviii. 33. 
Wiru the Parable of the Unmerciful Servant we come into 
quite different surroundings. Henceforth we find our- 
selves face to face with the Supreme Judge and His 
unalterable decrees. Mercy gives place to Justice, whose 
severity, well deserved as it may be, renders us at times 
uneasy, whilst it always fills us with fear. 

Such in reality is the state of mind which Our Divine 
Lord tries to induce in us. He wishes to bring before 
our minds, palpably and visibly, the consequences of the 
errors which He has vainly sought to dispel ; of the ill- 
will against which He has tried without result to create 
a reaction ; of the torpid indifference from which He has 
not been able to arouse men. “ Watch and pray. Bring 
forth fruits worthy of penance.: You know not the day 
nor the hour of the coming of the Lord”: thus has He 
unceasingly admonished men, but no one would heed. 
Now the fatal moment is drawing near. Already we 
hear the footsteps of the Judge, who is coming with the 
executioner. One brief moment more and all will be 
finished. 

A last cry arises in the night—a supreme warning to 
flee from the impending vengeance. But one would say 
that the watcher, as He sends forth that cry, despairs of 
its effect. It is too late for the greater number of those 
whom it was intended to save. It is the flood which is 
coming! and which will carry off a whole race, for whom 
there is no other shelter than the Ark, wherein are the sons 
of Noe, the pledges of a regeneration in which the past 
shall have no place, save in mournful remembrance. Israel, 
the people of God, the nation chosen from amongst all the 
nations which constituted regenerated humanity, has not 
profited by the warnings she has received. But, for the 


1 Matt. xxiv. 39: ‘‘ The flood came, and took them all away.” 
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discerning there yet remains the shelter of that Ark which 
cannot be submerged, the Church of Jesus Christ. 

But how few are they in comparison with the victims 
piled on the ruins of the Temple and of Jerusalem ! How 
few, especially in comparison with that crowd which is 
dispersed to the four winds of Heaven, ever restless and 
without hope, because it wills to remain blind and deaf 
to the appeals of its Deliverer ! 

A growing feeling of sadness takes possession of the soul, 
according as one advances in the reading of the last Parables. 
How far away we are from the first !_ But how far removed 
we are also, both by length of time and distance, from the 
hours and the places wherein these latter were proposed 
to their hearers. : 

More than two years had passed away. Judea had now 
become the stage whereon the Gospel scenes were to be 
enacted. It was in the Porch of the Temple itself that 
Our Divine Lord now taught, not the peasants of the 
Ghér, or the fishermen of Tiberias, but the proud puritans 
of the Holy City, the fanatical followers of the Sadducees, 
the Pharisees, and the Herodians—that race of vipers who 
were no longer thinking of fleeing from the wrath of God, 
because they no longer believed in their own malice. 

Everything here breathed of the arrogant obstinacy 
which ever repeated, “ We have Abraham for our father.’’? 
“ Heirs as we are of the promises,* breathing the sanctified 
air of the Holy City, faithful guardians of tradition,* how 
could we fear that we should be rejected with the heathens 
and the publicans?”’ 

Having thus expressed their thoughts, they cared little 
about setting aside the commandments, and despising the 
counsels. God would wrong them if He did not open 
Heaven to them, and a thunderbolt would astonish them 
less than the words, “I know you not.” How could they 
understand the answer to the entreaties of the foolish Virgins? 

1 Matt. iii. 9. 

2Cf. Gal. iii. 29: ‘“‘ The seed of Abraham, heirs according to the 
promise.”’ 

8 According to the doctrine of the Rabbis (Edersheim, La société 
juive, C. i.). 


4Mark vii. 8: ‘‘ For leaving the commandments of God, you hold 
the tradition, of men.” 
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Foolish as was the “ Virgin daughter of Sion,” she should 
be received with smiles and caresses by the Spouse and 
King whom she had once accepted and who had so often 
pardoned her and effaced the shame of her repeated 
apostasy. In proportion as they trusted in, and even 
admired, their sanctity according to the Law, so did they 
despise and hate everything good outside themselves. The 
Parable of the Good Samaritan had scandalised them more 
than it had insulted them, and certainly the audacity was 
intolerable which urged the Galilean to administer to them 
such a lesson as that contained in the Simile of the 
Unmerciful Servant. We shall soon be convinced of 
this. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven,” says Our Divine Lord, 
“is likened to a king who would take an account of his 
servants. 1 

“And when he had begun to take account, one was 
brought to him that owed him ten thousand talents. 

“And as he had not wherewith to pay it, his lord 
commanded that he should be sold, and his wife and 
children, and all that he had, and payment to be made. 

‘“‘ But that servant, falling down, besought him saying : 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 

** And the lord of that servant, being moved with pity, 
let him go and forgave him the debt. 

“But when that servant was gone out, he found one 
of his fellow-servants that owed him an hundred pence : 
and laying hold of him, he throttled him, saying: Pay 
what thou owest. 

“ And his fellow-servant falling down, besought him, 
saying : Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. 

“‘ And he would not : but went and cast him into prison 
till he paid the debt. 

“‘ Now his fellow-servants, seeing what was done, were 
very much grieved, and they came and told their lord 
all that was done. 

“Then his lord called him, and said to him: Thou 
wicked servant, I forgave thee all the debt, because thou 
besoughtest me : 

1 Matt. xviii. 23-35. 
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“ Shouldst not thou, then, have had compassion also on 
thy fellow-servant, even as I had compassion on thee ? 

And his lord being angry, delivered him to the torturers 
until he paid all the debt. 

“So also shall my Heavenly Father do to you if you 
forgive not every one his brother from your hearts.” 

This Parable is recorded by St. Matthew, whose style 
and mind are easily recognisable. Everything in this 
exposition of one of the most life-like scenes in the Gospel 
is grave, simple, and exact. There is no seeking after effect, 
either in the matter or the form ; everything tends naturally 
to the end, as is becoming to such a subject. One would 
say that it is a question of some supreme tribunal, presided 
over by the highest representative of justice, from whose 
decrees there will be no appeal. The examinations, the 
answers of the accused, the evidence of the witnesses, all are 
enshrouded in silence, whilst a sort of terror hovers over the 
audience, at the thought of the indignation of the plaintiffs 
and the prince’s anger. There is but a step from the 
praetorium to the torture chamber, and from thence, 
perhaps to the scaffold ; for the executioner is quite prepared 
to fulfil the duties of his sinister office. The clerk alone, 
to all appearance unmoved, continues to write down the 
incidents of the action, suppressing the beatings of his heart, 
lest he should be suspected of partiality in the cause. 

We, who are free to manifest our feelings, are entering 
into the analysis and the commentary of these discussions, 
in which we are more deeply interested than would seem 
at first, as we shall presently see. 


I 


The judge at once attracts our attention. He was a 
king,! according to the Evangelist, who confines himself 
to giving us his title, without any further particulars, except 
that he was a man. His royalty, therefore, is an image of 
the Divine Omnipotence, without its origin or its extent. 
The real King disguises himself for the moment behind 
this man’s personality, but only sufficiently so to prevent 


1 Matt. xviii. 23: ‘ Homini regi.” 
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our recognising Him at the first glance ; for He wishes to 
inspire every act with the sentiment of His presence. 

There is nothing in the beginning to lead us to suppose 
that the sacred writer wished to recall the idea of the 
equivocal royalty of any of the Herods, of Archelaus, or 
of Antipas, as we shall see that he does elsewhere. In 
any case, the Prince who is brought upon the scene held 
the sceptre of an absolute monarch, as such is understood 
by the Easterns. This fact permits us to sketch his person- 
ality, with every probability of its accuracy, quite as much 
from the Gospel text itself as from the data of profane 
history. 

Let us here at once note a characteristic feature: he 
was both very rich and foolishly extravagant ; very rich, 
since it was possible for one of his debtors to owe him ten 
thousand talents, and foolishly extravagant, since it would 
seem that he was unaware of the debt. Ten thousand 
talents, St. Matthew asserts, was the amount due to him— 
a fabulous sum even to Eastern imaginations, a talent of 
gold being equal to ten thousand francs.!_ Even if we only 
estimate its value at six thousand drachmas, we shall have 
a sum of nearly sixty million francs.2, Even it were only a 
question of talents of silver, the sum would still amount to 
several millions, and would very much exceed the revenues 
which Archelaus and Antipas had at their disposal in the 
days of their greatest splendour. ® 

No doubt, the servant (a rival evidently of the unjust 
steward) must have been practising fraud for several years 
before he could have incurred such a debt. How did he 
expect to get out of the difficulty when the time came for 
explanations ; if, indeed, it ever came? Either the master 
and the servant both lived in the same state of carelessness 
and indifference, or the debtor reckoned on discharging 
his debt by one of those strokes for which the intrigues of a 
palace furnish inspiration, in those strange courts where 
murder usually cuts the knot of difficulties. It is true the 
Gospel does not imply that the servant was so wicked, but, 

1 £400. 2 £2,400,000, 


*The revenue of Archelaus amounted to a thousand talents; of 
Antipas, to one hundred. (Josephus, Bell. Jud. lib. ii. c. viii.) 
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in keeping with the spirit of the Parable, it merely 
sets him before us as a type of thoughtlessness and 
improvidence. 

However this may be, we find the king, easy-going to 
excess, deciding that he would examine his accounts. 
Therefore he called all his servants into his presence. We 
can well imagine how stunned they were at receiving this 
summons, which none of them had foreseen. 

The first who presented himself, against his will it would 
seem! (and we may conceive that he tried to escape the 
ordeal), was he who owed the ten thousand talents, the 
value of which we have just computed, not in specie but 
in ingots, for there would not be specie enough. The debt 
could not be denied, for it was not discussed. There must 
have been some who were jealous of the accused, enemies 
probably, who had tracked him in his downward career, 
had noted his allowances and drawn up an account of them. 
These are ways which surprise no one in the history of the 
Cesars and of the Sultans, where the prefects and viziers 
carry on a tradition monotonous in its criminality. Sejanus 
was behind Tiberius, and behind Sejanus was Macro, who 
paved the way for the coming of Caligula, to whom, in his 
turn, he fell a victim. In Judea the same spectacle had 
terrified and diverted in turn the beholders who were able 
to follow the vicissitudes of the struggle between the 
favourites of Hyrcanus or of the first Herod—puppets whom 
the caprice of the master rendered all-powerful, until the 
day when poison or the dagger sent them from disgrace to 
death. 

Evidently the king’s treasurer in the Gospel had passed. 
through the first stage, and had now reached the second, 
to the great joy of the other courtiers. These latter were 
the more bent upon his ruin, inasmuch as they hoped by 
his destruction to delay their own, or even to secure their 
advancement. 

Having acknowledged the debt, the debtor was obliged 
to admit his insolvency. Results followed quickly. He 
was to be sold, and with him his wife and children, and 


1 Matt, xviii. 24: “‘ One was brought to him.” We see that the man 
did not come of his own accord. 
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all his property, that at least some of the deficit might be 
covered. + 

The conclusion has been drawn from this sentence that 
the king was not an Israelite, since the punishment decreed 
was foreign to the Mosaic Law.? Leviticus, in point of 
fact, did not allow a child of Israel to be sold into slavery 
on account of insolvency.* It was the custom amongst the 
Romans. For this reason it is maintained that in the 
present case it was the Roman and not the Jewish Law 
which was carried out. But this reasoning is at fault on 
more than one point. 

In the first place, the Parable places before us a king, 
and not the Roman Procurator, whence results the first 
inference that the incident did not take place either in 
Galilee or Perea, since there was no king in Judea at that 
period. The Procurator could have pronounced a similar 
sentence, but the Parable would not have substituted for 
him a king. Therefore we must abandon the hypothesis 
of the administration of foreign law, unless we would impute 
error in the Parable. 

In the second place, it is not at all probable that a Roman 
magistrate under Tiberius would have tolerated fraud of 
such magnitude in the administration, not of his own 
finances, but of the imperial revenues, which alone could 
bear such a loss. It could certainly never have passed 
unnoticed. Scandalous as was the manner in which some 
had acquired fortunes at that period, still the very rapidity 
with which this fortune was made would have aroused 
suspicions and caused an investigation which would have 
led to ruin. Tiberius never pardoned infidelity of that 
kind, and Pilate knew this too well to expose himself to 
the danger of being suspected. 

He had nothing whatever to do with the matter, which 
was not one requiring his intervention. Still less could 
it have occurred under any of his subordinates, who would 
have referred the affair to him, or under any of his successors. 
Therefore the conclusion remains unchanged. 

1 Matt. xviii. 25: ‘“‘ His lord commanded that he should be sold, and 
his wife and children, and all that he had, and payment to be made.” 


2 Cf. Dict. of the Bible, “ Debt.” 
SWeyit crv. 939s 
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But if we are to admit that the judge was of kingly rank, 
this admission will also imply that St. Matthew was alluding 
to Herod Antipas, an ostentatious and extravagant prince, 
careless, and yet capable, at certain moments, of excessive 
severity, as we know from the Scriptures and from history.* 

No doubt, there are obstacles to this indentification. 
Antipas was rich, but not so rich ; he was careless, but 
not to such an extent. He is not known to have had any 
favourite who could thus abuse his confidence. No suspicion 
of such want of fidelity attaches either to Manahen? or the 
Chusa mentioned in the Gospel. Quite the contrary. These 
were honourable men who, very early, became disciples of 
Our Divine Lord. Manahen is mentioned in the Acts 
amongst the prophets and the doctors of the Church of Antioch. 
He was one of those who imposed hands on St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas when they were enrolled amongst the Apostles. 
Certain commentators identify Chusa? as the royal officer 
(BaotAucos) whose son was cured by Our Lord at Caphar- 
naum, and who placed himself and all belonging to him 
at the disposal of the Divine Master.* No other name 
presents itself, and we must pass on leaving the problem 
unsolved ; it is useless, besides, to attach to it any more 
importance. It is sufficient for us to know that foreign 
snfluences had affected Jewish customs so far as to modify in 
certain cases the application of the Law of Moses in affairs 
of jurisprudence. We are also justified in supposing that 
sometimes appeals were heard against the decision of the 
king’s procurator, as we know happened. during the course 
of Our Lord’s Passion. This would satisfy the defenders 
of the thesis which we have opposed, without claiming to 
have enforced its rejection. In any case, the wretched 
debtor was condemned “ to the maximum ” of punishment, 
and was to be delivered to the executioners, to the torturers, 
in the words of the Gospel,® in whose hands he would remain 
until his debt was discharged. Properly speaking, this was 


1 Matt. xi., Mark vi., Luke iii. Cf. Josephus, Ant. Jud. vii. and Bell. 


Jud. xii. 

2 Acts xiii. 1: ‘‘ Now there were in the church which was at Antioch 
prophets... and Manahen, who was the foster-brother of Herod the 
tetrarch.” 

3Tuke viii. 3: ‘‘ Joanna, the wife of Chusa, Herod’s steward.” 


4 John iv. 46-53. 5 Matt. xvill. 34. 
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imprisonment for life, with all the aggravations which the 
Roman Law! permitted, under pretext of forcing the 
criminal to declare where he had hidden the money which 
he would not give up to the creditors ; for it was usually 
supposed that he had taken the precaution of providing 
for the contingency of prosecution. They were not always 
mistaken, especially in Palestine, where, more than else- 
where, unfaithful stewards combined prudence with clever- 
ness. 


Ba 


The wretched servant, when he heard the sentence, 
flung himself on his face at the king’s feet, with tears and 
supplications. ‘“* Have patience with me,” he cried, “ and 
I will pay thee all.”? How would he be able to pay all ? 
The king himself scarcely had sufficient resources to repair 
the loss which he had suffered through his own folly. 

Truly he had lost his senses, and the dark cell, in which 
the insane were confined, would be a fitter place for him 
than the debtors’ prison. Yet, strange to say, no sooner 
had he appealed to the prince than the latter remitted his 
debt and restored him to liberty.# 

He had pity on the servant, the Gospel tells us, and we 
are glad to find him capable of that sentiment of mercy : 
for it places him in a more favourable light than we had 
at first supposed. No doubt the king thought of the man’s 
wife and children, condemned to suffer the same punishment, 
although he alone was guilty. Poor wife, about to be cast 
into some low-class harem, where, if age had deprived her 
of strength and beauty, she would be treated as the vilest 
of slaves, a victim foredoomed to be scorned and badly 
treated, at least until the sabbatical year, when, provided 
she was bought by an Israelite,t she might regain her 
freedom. Poor children also, condemned to a life of slavery, 
perhaps, far from their native land, under the rule of a 
stranger, if not an enemy of their race and their religion ; 
for who could, tell into what hands they were about to fall ? 


P Tits div. oil, -2SiAdl Gell wxx,, 2 Matt. xviii. 26. 
’ Matt. xviii. 27: ‘‘ The lord of that servant being moved with pity 
let him go.” 


4 Exod. xxi. 2: Levit. xix. 30. Cf. Josephus, Ant. Jud. iv. 8, 38. 
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and the slave-merchants sometimes carried their human 
cattle very far away. Herod the Great had so far changed 
the law that the insolvent thief must be sold outside the 
kingdom. In this case, perhaps, the debtor might be 
regarded as a thief, and together with his family, who 
shared his fate, would be dragged away beyond the con- 
fines of Israel. Fortunately, the master had pity. Hearts 
like his, in which such feelings were more often deadened, 
were not usually very sensitive to the emotions of pity or. 
mercy. It might be that the wife’s charms and the graceful- 
ness of the children had excited feelings of equivocal pity, 
upon which it is better not to insist, although at times 
the Sacred Scripture does not hesitate to do so. For the 
honour of humanity it is better to draw a veil over the misery 
possible in that antiquity so lauded by some. To its honour, 
also, some of its representatives proved themselves not quite 
so despicable. They were not all monsters, and some of 
them were even truly worthy of esteem, all the more so since 
their rank seemed to excuse the greatest abuses. The king 
in the Parable is amongst the number ; he is a man, and 
is not afraid of proving himself one by being merciful. 
But, it is possible that he had a motive in showing mercy. 
What had become of that enormous fortune which the 
dishonest servant must have managed to acquire by long 
and cleverly contrived underhand dealing? It was not at 
all likely, nay, it was even impossible, that he had squandered 
the whole of it. There must be some of it left, and the king 
would be neglecting his own interests if he did not try to 
discover where that remnant was. Besides, it was not a 
question of a paltry remnant, there must be a considerable 
sum of money somewhere. Such a man as that would be 
sure to have investments, to have engaged in commercial 
undertakings. He would have entered into speculations 
of all kinds, both in his own country and beyond it, either 
with individuals, or with commercial and banking houses, 
and the profits accruing from such would be a provision for 
the future. He had begged for time, evidently to enable 
him to make inquiries and arrangements, agreements and 
compromises, to sell and to redeem : in all of which matters 
he must be an expert. In this way he would be able to 
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recover a portion, more or less large, of his illgotten wealth. 
Therefore, it would be better to leave him his liberty. If 
he played any more tricks, he could be arrested ; and, 
meanwhile, he could be watched closely, and held in check 
by the threat of a stricter re-examination. In this way he 
would certainly try his utmost to make restitution, if not 
in full, at least of a large part of what he had stolen. 

These are the tactics pursued by so many Asiatic poten- 
tates in the case of treasurers suspected of squandering, and 
invariably with success. And then, what a pleasure it was 
to make these robbers disgorge their plunder, not to speak 
of the popularity thus gained amongst the masses, who were 
delighted with the sport which afforded them amusement 
and gratified their revenge. 

Meanwhile the pardoned servant went forth in perfect 
freedom, and was lost in the crowd of courtiers and intimates 
who were assembled in the courtyard of the palace. 

Suddenly he perceived another servant who owed him 
one hundred pence, not quite a hundred francs. The debt 
was probably a long-standing one, which had been forgotten, 
amidst so many other cases. At once he rushed towards 
the debtor, seized him by the throat, and, half strangling 
him, cried out, “‘ Pay what thou owest.”’} 

For a moment those who witnessed this scene were 
stunned ; they did not know whether to regard it as a jest 
or as seriously meant. Ifit were a jest, some might consider 
it in rather bad taste ; for, truly, it was neither the time 
nor the place for such jesting. If the demand was made 
seriously, then the affair became so hateful that it would 
be impossible not to show their indignation. 

They quickly discovered that this was a serious matter. 
When thus violently accosted, the debtor, in his turn, had 
begged for mercy. “ Have patience with me, and I will 
pay thee all.”” There could be nothing more just or natural. 
It was precisely to such a petition that the king had shown 
mercy, and his goodness should have softened this ill- 
advised creditor. But not in the least. Having positively 
refused to listen to any plea for pity, he summoned the bailiff, 


1Matt. xviii. 28: “‘ Laying hold of him, he throttled him, saying: 
Pay what thou owest.” 
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and had his fellow-servant cast into prison until he should 
be able to discharge his debt. Worse still : if we take the 
text literally, he himself dragged his debtor to prison. 
According to the Roman Law, in force for some time, he 
had the right to arrest him, and to use violence if necessary.” 

No doubt this enforcement of a foreign law, which was 
new to them and doubly hateful in their eyes, caused the 
first feeling of protest to arise amongst the spectators. But 
their indignation did not rest there. They went in a body 
to the prince and gave him an account of what had just 
occurred. Needless to say, they were not reticent in 
expressing their sorrow and vexation. The heartless man 
was at once recalled. ‘‘ Thou wicked servant,” exclaimed 
his master in a voice like thunder, “I forgave thee all the 
debt, because thou besoughtest me : shouldst not thou then 
have had compassion also on thy fellow-servant, even as 
I had compassion on thee ?”* 

And in his anger he commanded that the man should 
be delivered to the torturers until he had paid his debt 
“ to the last quarter of an as”’® according to the consecrated 
formula, which was almost the same as saying to the end 
of his life, for he could never hope to obtain his liberty. 
How could he ever compass the payment of his debt in the 
forced inaction to which he was condemned in his prison 
cell? It was but very seldom that any of his family would 
be allowed to visit him, and the sight of their misery would 
only aggravate his sufferings. 

No doubt he was not condemned absolutely to im- 
prisonment for life. There was some end to his captivity 
implied in the formula of his sentence. But it is discon- 
certing to find that St. Augustine® and St. Remi think 


otherwise. ‘He will for ever pay,” says the latter, “ and 
yet will never discharge his debt.”’? 

1 Matt. xviii. 28, 29: ‘‘ He throttled him... went and cast him into 
prison.” 

2‘ Quocumque modo, obtortoque etiam collo.” 

8 Matt. xviii. 31: ‘‘ Seeing what was done, were very much grieved.” 


4Matt. xviil. 32, 33- 

5 Matt. v. 26: ‘‘ Thou shalt not go out from thence till thou repay 
the last farthing.’ As, Roman copper coin, value about 3d. 

St. Augustine De Serm. Dui. in Monte, i. 2. 

7In Matt. Cf. Bossuet, Médit. sur l Evang. 14th day. 
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In this sense his condemnation was definite and irre- 
vocable. What does it matter how it would happen when 
the result is the same? 

The severity of this last sentence was somewhat softened 
by the fact that it did not include the condemned man’s 
wife and children. There was, indeed, a great difference 
between the man’s motives in the two cases. His wife and 
children had nothing whatever to do with the last one, anc 

so were exempt from punishment. 

’ The king, in the first case, was only a creditor, claiming 
what was due to him, and chastising an embezzler, whose 
wife, perhaps, by her love of luxury and pleasure, encouraged. 
him in his wrong-doing. Therefore she might be, and 
perhaps even should be, included in the sentence passed upon 
her husband, thus expiating with him the fault in which 
it is possible she may have participated. 

In the second case, the king was no longer dealing with 
his insolvent debtor, but with a subject who had gravely 
offended by his barbarous conduct,—an intolerable insult 
to the goodness by which he had profited. This time we 
feel that the king will be merciless, and the Gospel indeed 
shows him to us delivering the culprit to the torturers for 
the remainder of his existence. It would be truly wonderful 
if he were not for an indefinite time the sport of these pitiless 
officials who would always suspect him of fraud, of having 
hidden part of the stolen money. 

Some commentators will not admit that the culprit 
was put to the torture, for the reason, they say, that 
Augustus had abolished it.1_ This reason is not decisive. 
The Roman Law was only thus modified with regard to 
insolvent debtors; and so, the change did not apply to 
the case which we are now discussing. 

In the time of Our Lord, some criminals whom the law 
of the city did not protect, were put to the torture. St. 
Paul was tortured by order of the Tribune, Claudius Lisias, 
who commanded the garrison of the Antonia in the year 59. 
Without consulting the centurion of the guard, this impetuous 
officer caused a Roman citizen to be tortured (that is the 


1 Grotius, Annotat. in Nov. Test—regarding the constitution of Augustus 
(Digest xlviii. 18, 1.). 
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word).! Being obliged to excuse his behaviour, he got out 
of the affair rather badly, by bringing the Apostle before 
the Sanhedrim.? 

We are not concerned here with the result ; but this 
affords us proof that accused persons were put to the torture 
in Palestine at the time of Our Lord. 

Therefore the wicked servant was delivered to the 
torturers, and his afflicted family shared in his ruin. A 
terrible punishment, but one which he only too well 
deserved for his evil ways, and especially for his harshness 
to his comrade. pt 

As usual, the Gospel breaks off abruptly and leaves the 
readers to their own meditations. However, it is not quite 
true to say that the Parable has not a formal explanation, 
for Our Lord ends by saying : “‘ So also shall my Heavenly 
Father do to you, if you forgive not everyone his brother 
from your hearts.” 

Brief as is the explanation, it is not only sufficient but 
even more than sufficient, as is easily proved. 


Ill 


The king in the Parable is none other than the Heavenly 
Father ; Jesus Christ says so plainly, and no doubt is possible 
on this subject. It matters little that He has chosen any 
prince whatsoever or one of Herod’s sons to represent Him. 
In any hypothesis, He is an earthly sovereign, and an image 
more or less true of the only Sovereign whom we should* 
acknowledge and fear, the Author and Lord of all that 
exists,® the Immortal King of ages, invisible, it is true, here 
on earth,® and yet who can ever be recognised through the 
veils behind which He is pleased to hide Himself, the King 
of kings, and Lord of lords.7_ He makes use of them when 


1 Acts xxii. 24: ‘‘ The tribune commanded him to be brought into 
the castle and that he should be scourged and tortured.” 

2He broke the laws (Valeria and Porcia). Cf. Valer. Maxim. iv. I. 
Tit. Livy x. 9. 

8 Bourdaloue, ‘‘Serm. pour le 21° dimanche aprés la Pentecéte.” 

4 Deut. vi. 4: ‘‘ The Lord our God is one Lord.” 

5 Acts xvii. 24: ‘‘God who made the world, and all things therein ; 
He, being Lord of heaven and earth.’’ 

6; Tim. i. 17: ‘‘ Now to the King of ages, immortal, invisible, the 
only God, be honour and glory.” 

7 Deut x. 17: ‘‘ The God of gods, and the Lord of lords.” 
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He pleases as the ever imperfect symbols of His perfection. 
It is for us to tear aside those veils and to disperse those 
clouds that the Divine rays may shine forth and penetrate 
to the deepest depths of our minds and hearts. 

What good purpose will it serve to allege the faults and 
vices of Antipas or of Archelaus as a reason for refusing 
to accept them as types? They are indeed unworthy to 
be such, and no one would dream of asserting that they 
were. But, on the one hand, St. John Chrysostom warns 
us that we must not examine too closely into every term in 
the comparison, and on the other, the title of royalty, if 
we take it in its ordinary acceptation, is it not of equal value 
in both cases? Besides, since it pleased Our Divine Lord 
to set before us a representative of the Supreme Power 
could He have chosen better, or indeed have chosen other- 
wise? The title of King was dear to the Israelites. What 
title could He have substituted for it? The title of 
Procurator, or even that of Praetor or Legate, would not 
have given the Jews the idea of a judge from whom there 
was no appeal. The title of Emperor would at once have 
aroused thoughts of the supremacy of Pagan Rome, worthy 
of every malediction, and the very thought and name of 
which was inconceivable in the mind and on the lips of 
the young Prophet. Besides, in addition to the unsuit- 
ability of the Son of David evoking such memories, it would 
have been a marked want of tact on His part, which would 
have spoiled His teaching at the very beginning. They 
had not yet reached that point when they would cry out, 
“ We have no king but Gesar.”? Their seeming respect for 
Tiberius was only a pretence in order to embarrass Our 
Divine Lord in connection with the tribute exacted by the 
Romans. 

Therefore the choice was limited to the only representa- 
tives of royalty in whom it was pardonable to assume the 
title of king. Also, it would be less compromising, as the 
only man who could be thus styled did not bear the title 
officially. In the Procurator’s mind Antipas was only the 
Tetrarch of Galilee, although the people were allowed to 
use the term employed in the Gospel when it speaks the 
common language. Pilate was not offended when he heard 
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the people giving to Herod the title of king, provided he 
himself was not obliged to accord it to him. Hence, as 
St. Luke tells us, they were on very bad terms until that 
day when they were reconciled at the expense of the Divine 
Master, who was sent from the Antonia to the palace of the 
Asmoneans, and. again from the Xystus to the Antonia. 

We need not be surprised, therefore, at the connection 
established between the king (?) of Palestine and the King 
of kings. The title, fictitious in the one case, genuine in 
the other, with extensions very different in each, is the 
sole point of resemblance, which is just sufficient to be clear 
in the eyes of the people. It is enough, to justify the 
procedure, that both should be supreme judges, both just 
and merciful, implacable at the decisive moment, equally 
terrible to the wicked and compassionate to the unfortunate. 

Now, such they appear to us in the Parable—with a 
shade of difference, which it is of importance to remark, as 
it accentuates their characteristics. 

Both were immensely rich and could afford to despise 
waste ; in fact it would be almost unbecoming their dignity 
to notice it, as if they were mere millionaires, who feared 
to be impoverished by an unfaithful steward. Even if his 
defalcations were discovered, they would be more inclined 
to laugh at the culprit, unless he had aggravated the case 
by some insult more likely to offend them. For this reason, 
the earthly king was easily moved by the entreaties of the 
first servant, and was angry when he heard of the man’s 
harshness to his fellow-servant. The king did not ask for 
gratitude, and did not seem to notice the want of it ; but 
he had a right to be treated with respect ; at least, his manner 
of acting should be respected, and the poor fellow who owed 
one hundred pence should have reaped the benefit of the 
royal clemency. Instead of which the swindler, who had 
been pardoned, seemed to scoff at the magnanimity which 
had spared his life and left him his liberty and, it might 
even be said, his honour. 

These are insults which one does not pardon easily. 
Archelaus would not have allowed them to go unpunished, 
nor would Antipas. Consequently, we are not surprised 
that the Heavenly Father should resent the contempt 
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displayed for His forgiveness by casting the merciless slave 
into the everlasting prison where tortures and death shall 
be his portion. ‘‘ Never,” says Bourdaloue, ** was there a 
reproach so conclusive, nor was there ever punishment so 
justly deserved.” 

Did Our Divine Lord want to press this point, in order 
that the lesson might bear fruit in the hearts of the strangers 
who were listening as well as in the hearts of His disciples, 
to whom it seems more directly addressed? Peter had 
afforded Him an opportunity of doing so when he put the 
question : “‘ Lord, how often shall my brother offend against 
me, and I forgive him?” To which the Divine Master 
answered : “I say not to thee, till seven times; but till 
seventy times seven times.” And then He at once pro- 
ceeded to propose the Parable we are now studying. 

According to certain commentators Our Divine Lord 
here alluded to the words of Lamech, when he swore that 
if he were the victim of any outrage, there would be taken 
not merely sevenfold vengeance for his blood, as in the 
case of his ancestor Cain, but seventy times sevenfold.* 
The meaning is clear. There must be no limits to our 
forgiveness if we would act in conformity with the Divine 
Mercy, “ which is,” says St. John Chrysostom,” “ to man’s 
clemency as the ocean to a drop of water.” 

Peter, perhaps unintentionally, had thrown into relief 
the malice so common amongst the disciples of the Rabbis, 
the proudest and most vindictive of men. All the time 
that he was shaking off the shackles of the old routine, the 
Apostle, who believed himself to be very generous, showed 
that he was imbued with the traditional ideas. St. Matthew 
alludes to these when he quotes the passage from Leviticus 
which the scribes had explained. ‘“‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’* but to which they did not add, 
“ Seek not revenge, nor be mindful of the injuries of thy 
citizens.”’ 4 

Their casuistry drew from the counsel to love their friend 

1Gen. iv. 25: ‘‘ Sevenfold vengeance shall be taken for Cain ; but 
for Lamech seventy times sevenfold.” Cf. St. Hilary, in Matt. 

2St. John Chrys., Homilia in parabol. decem millium talent, D. 3. 


2 Matt. v. 43: “‘ You have heard that it hath been said.” 
‘Levit. xix. 18 
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the conclusion that they were to hate their enemy, as St. 
Matthew expressed it, according to their hateful misinter- 
pretation! and not according to the Law, where these words 
are not found. It cost them very little to falsify the Sacred 
Text in order to reconcile it with their passions. They held, 
with Rabbi Isaac,? that neither pity not kindness should 
be shown to the heathen ; and also with Maimonides,* that . 
although one might not have the right to kill the heathens 
when not at war with them, still it was forbidden to help 
them when they were in danger of death. We can imagine 
the result of such doctrines, and what must have been the 
state of things which caused Tacitus* and Josephus® to 
reproach the Jews with hating the whole human race. 
St. Paul confirms this by saying that they are displeasing to 
God and at enmity with all men.°® 

They were satisfied with observing an obstinate fidelity 
to one another and with being anxious to afford one another 
mutual assistance’; this comprised the whole extent of their 
charity. ‘To the rest of mankind, and particularly to those 
who offended them, they owed nothing but hatred, contempt 
and, if possible, vengeance. 

What, then, must have been the astonishment of those 
who were listening to the Parable which we have been 
explaining, or rather which was explained by Our Lord 
Himself, and with such authority! By invoking the 
testimony of His Heavenly Father He placed Himself above 
all knowledge, above all authority which could be opposed. 
to Him. And they understood this well; but it only 
increased their hatred of Him, if that were possible. They 
would have none of Him, because they would have none 
of His teaching, which condemned alike their vices and 
their sophisms. The fools did not perceive that their 
application of the Parable was against themselves. They 
only saw in it the infinite mercy of God, ever ready to 
pardon the worst and most constantly repeated faults. 

1 Bengel, Gnomon. 

2 Medrash—-Tehill, fol. xxvi. 4. 

3 Comment. on Mishna. 

4 Hist. v. 4: ‘“‘ Adversus omnes alios hostile odium.” 

5 Ant. Jud. xi. 6, 5. 


61 Thess. ii. 15: ‘‘ Please not God, and are adversaries to all men.” 
7 Tacit. ut supra : ‘‘ Apud eos fides obstinata, misericordia in promptu.”’ 
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““ Was not the pardon of the embezzler a guarantee of their 
own forgiveness? They had not yet incurred that almost 
impossible heap of debts to the Sovereign Master. Were 
they not faithful to all the legal observances, to their 
ancestral traditions, to the rites and ceremonies, to the 
payment of the tithes. to the long prayers and the fasts on 
Monday and Thursday ? Would not all that be accounted 
to them before Jehovah as a part at least of the payment 
which was demanded ? ” 

Poor people ! bringing a handful of pennies or drachmas 
to the counter of that dread collector who demanded 
thousands of talents—they, too, were quite ready to say: 
“‘ Give me time, and I will pay you all.” Poor people ! 
all the more since they only profited by the respite granted 
to them to demand harshly from those who were their own 
debtors, the discharge of their small liabilities. They 
thought they had settled their account with God for ever, 
and without a thought for the future they went off and 
increased the debt which by their conduct they caused to 
be revived against them, and they excited the indignation 
of Heaven and earth by their scandalous harshness to their 
brethren. In vain they urged that they could not be 
charged again with sins already pardoned. ‘‘ On account 
of their subsequent ingratitude,” says the Angel of the 
Schools, ‘‘ they rendered themselves once more liable for 
the entire debt, in the sense that the gravity of the previous 
faults is reproduced proportionally in this fresh insult to God.”’} 

They were not charged again with the sins committed 
the year before, but with the relapse into their malice, 
of which these fresh sins afforded proof. A fresh offence 
causes the contraction of fresh debt, equivalent in proportion 
to that which had been remitted, and sufficient in itself to 
bring upon them everlasting punishment. 

What had this pitiless servant—who was so impatient 
about the payment of a debt of one hundred pence, the 
man whose master had just forgiven him a debt of ten 
thousand talents—what had he to say for himself? If, 
then, the master, angry at such conduct, did not delay 


1St. Thomas Aquin., Summa Theol. iii. q. 88, Art. 1 and 2. Cf. St. 
Augustine, De baptisma, lib. i. c. 12; St. Gregory, 18 Moral. 
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in punishing this wretch ; if he treated him as the culprit 
himself had treated his fellow-servant, by casting him into 
a narrow prison : does not the mind at once recognise the 
justice of this sentence, the reason of which is so evident ?? 

“What a threat !? continues Bourdaloue. “To whom 
is the Saviour of the world speaking? To you, Christians, 
and to me, if we do not practise towards our neighbour 
the same charity which this God of Mercy has so often 
shown to us, which He shows us every day ; if, when our 
neighbour offends us, yield to our resentment and our desire 
to be revenged ; if we do not forgive ; if we will not 
generously remit the debt in full, or if we do not remit it 
in all truth and sincerity.”’? 

Let us note well this last characteristic required in our 
forgiveness. God demands from us a true and sincere act 
of such a nature, says Hugues de St. Victor,* “that the 
spirit of revenge shall never be displayed in any external 
act, and that no ill-will shall remain in the heart.” ‘ The 
Lord,” says St. Jerome, “ adds ‘from your hearts,’ to 
prevent all idea of a feigned reconciliation.” 4 

Such is the doctrine of fraternal charity, according to 
Jesus Christ ; a doctrine which no one before Him had 
ever preached, and of which no one had ever even thought. 

“ Philosophy,” remarks Bossuet, “had indeed tried to 
lay the foundation of such a doctrine. It had, indeed, 
demonstrated that there was something honourable in 
forgiving one’s enemies. ‘The victorious had been persuaded 
that they should glory in forgetting the injuries which they 
had received from their fallen enemies. But the world had 
not yet learned how beautiful a thing it was to forgive one’s 
enemies before even they had been conquered. Our 
merciful Master had reserved for Himself the teaching of 
a doctrine so humane and so salutary. It was for Him to 
bring before us this great triumph of charity. To Him it is 
due that neither insults nor opprobrium could ever affect 
the candour or the cordiality of fraternal intercourse.”® 

1 Bourdaloue, “‘Serm. pour le 21° dimanche aprés la Pentecdte.” 


2 Tbid. 3 De Sacram. ii. 14, 9. 4In Matt. 
5“Serm. pour le 21° dimanche aprés la Pentecdte.”’ 


CHAPTER III 
THE TEN VIRGINS 


Tue Parable of the Ten Virgins, which we find in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew,‘ is not recorded by 
the other Evangelists, and belongs to the series of those 
known as the “Parables of Vigilance.” The contrast 
drawn in the preceding chapter between the faithful servant 
and the wicked one, who were surprised by the unexpected 
arrival of their master, and treated according to their deserts, 
serves as introduction to the present Parable. It is the 
conduct of the wicked servant and its punishment which 
are specially brought into prominence in the verses from 
the forty-fifth to the fiftieth. The conclusion drawn is the 
same as will result from the Parable of the Ten Virgins, 
but it is formulated with quite exceptional force, vigour, 
and. severity. ? 

The foolish virgins, as we shall presently see, were not 
addressed in as severe terms, although their rejection seems 
quite as final as that of the faithless servant, who was 
condemned to weeping and gnashing of teeth. Similarly, 
in the story which follows immediately, of the man who 
made no use of the talent confided to him and who was 
cast into exterior darkness, it would seem as if the terms in 
which the sentence was pronounced were somewhat miti- 
gated and softened. These are to be pitied, but we feel 
that in the sentence passed on the first criminal the Master 
expressed special abhorrence of the condemned. It is true 
that he took advantage of the delay in his lord’s arrival not 
only to squander the property entrusted to his care in the 
company of good-for-nothing fellows like himself, but also 
to ill-use his fellow-servants : and yet he did not know the 
moment when the master might arrive. His folly, therefore, 
merits severer condemnation, even in the terms in which 
sentence is pronounced. 

The limits of our work do not permit us to pause to 

1 Matt. xxv. I-13. 


Matt. xxiv. 50, 51: ‘‘ The lord of that servant shall come... and 
shall separate him.” 
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consider the commentary on the twenty-fourth chapter, 
although it forms a complete and distinct whole. It is a 
regular Parable, but it has not the clearness and the strength 
of the two following, to which it serves as introduction, in 
such a manner that we cannot state them or comment upon 
them without constant reference to it. Therefore, it seems 
superfluous to treat it separately. Besides, our plan obliges 
us to give preference to the two narratives with which the 
series of the “Parables of Vigilance” is completed, on 
account of their extent, their literary perfection, and also 
because of the effect which they may have on the mind 
of the reader. Let us, therefore, pass at once to the episode 
of these ten virgins, one of the most beautiful and most 
touching in the whole Gospel. 

Is this an imaginary story, or is it one recalling some 
incident which had recently occurred? Both opinions are 
defensible. Certain commentators, as we have said already, 
hold that all the Parables are simple allegories, whilst others 
are of opinion that they recalled to the listeners’ memories 
effective incidents which had actually occurred. Tradition 
—or, let us say, legend, if you will—more simple perhaps, 
than reasonable, declares in favour of the reality of the facts ; 
and, frankly, we do not see why we should reject its testi- 
mony. For example, popular belief insists that the house 
of Dives was in Jerusalem.2 Now, whether this was the 
case or not, it is none the less true that the probabilities are 
in favour of the tradition. Sepp does not hesitate to assert 
that it was so,* and his testimony is not without its value. 
The Church numbers Lazarus the beggar amongst the saints 
of the Old Testament.‘ Ifthe rich man’s name is unknown, 
it is because of Our Lord’s delicacy or charity. Commen- 
tators, such as Benedict XIV and Maldonatus,® admit that 
this narrative is both symbolic and historical. Let us not 

1Cf, Fillion (in Matt. xiii.): ‘‘ Who has ever thought of regarding 
the Parables as actual facts.”” The author forgets Maldonatus, not to 
mention anyone else, and yet, he appreciates him highly, and rightly so. 

2 Coming from the Damascus Gate, beyond Our Lady of the Spasm, 
a little before turning to the right, immediately after the fifth Station 
of the Way of the Cross. 

8Sepp, Vie de Jésus, ii. 31. 

4 Bened. XIV., De canonisat sanctor, xlvi. 4, 29, and iii. 30. 


5 Cf. Fillion (note), who seems to contradict himself. 
6 Bened. XIV. ut sup.; Maldonatus, in Luc. 
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be more difficult to convince, and let us not reject too 
quickly the thesis of historical reality with regard to the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins and of the Pounds and the 
Talents, or the Prodigal Son. 

- Having said so much, let us now give the text of the 
Parable. 

“Then! shall the kingdom of heaven be likened? to 
ten virgins, who, taking their lamps, went out to meet the 
bridegroom and the bride. 

“And five of them were foolish, and five wise. 

* But the five foolish,* having taken their lamps, did not 
take oil with them : 

** But the wise took oil in their vessels with the lamps. 

** And the bridegroom tarrying, they all slumbered and 
slept. 

** And at midnight there was a cry made : 

** Behold the bridegroom cometh, go ye forth to meet 
him. 

** Then all those virgins arose and trimmed their lamps. 

** And the foolish said to the wise : Give us of your oil 
for our lamps are gone out. 

*“* The wise answered, saying : Lest perhaps there be not 
enough for us and for you, go ye rather to them that sell, 
and buy for yourselves. 

** Now, whilst they went to buy, the bridegroom came : 
and they that were ready went in with him to the marriage, 
and the door was shut. 

** But at last came also the other virgins, saying : Lord, 
Lord, open to us. 

** But he answering, said: Amen I say to you, I know 
you not. 

‘Watch ye, therefore, because you know not the day 
nor the hour.” 

With justice has it been said that this Parable is one 
of the most beautiful in the Gospel. It is set forth with 


1 Matt. xxv. 1: “‘ Tunc,” that is to say, “at the hour of judgment.” 
Cf. Matt. xxiv. 50, 51. 


2Ibid. ‘‘Tunc simile erit’—in Greek, OpSow6joerav. ‘’ You will 
remember, you will recall to memory.” 
3 Matt. xxv. 2: ‘‘Erant fatuae ’’—uwpai—foolish, in contrast to 


sensible or thoughtful. 
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marvellous grace and animation, and its conclusion is most 
striking and well adapted to make an impression on the 
minds of the listeners. It has the charm of St. Luke, the 
animation of St. Mark, with I know not what of tenderness 
and melancholy which recalls the Beloved Disciple. From 
the very beginning we understand that it has been proposed 
for the meditation of a people already half rejected, but 
whom Divine Mercy persists in pursuing, whilst despairing 
almost of their return. The “ virgin daughter of Sion,’’* 
“ the foolish and wandering daughter,” would she become 
once more the prudent virgin who rejoins her sisters in 
time in the banquet-hall ? 
Let us enter in detail into the interpretation. 


I 


It is necessary, before all, that the reader should have a 
knowledge of the marriage customs of the Israelites. 

Certain commentators, from lack of sufficient knowledge 
on this subject, have been obliged “ to deal with the Parable 
in its entirety, without any effort to treat its various features 
separately, in order to test their probability.” In the same 
manner they have erred in their attempted application of 
the Parable, to which they set fanciful limits, without even 
appearing to suspect the insufficiency of their knowledge 
concerning Oriental customs. 

These customs, in substance, date from the most remote 
antiquity, and were only modified in certain details, which 
modification served to safeguard them rather than to change 
them.? The marriage ceremony was the same in the time 
of Our Lord as it is at the present day throughout the whole 
of the East, with but a shade of difference,* so that the 
traveller may, if the opportunity occurs, imagine himself 
present at the scene represented in the Gospel. 

It is, however, of importance to distinguish between the 
betrothal and the solemnisation, properly called, of the 

1Js. xxxvii. 22: ‘‘ Virgin daughter of Sion.” 

2 Jerm. xxxi. 4: ‘‘ Virgin of Israel” ; xxxi. 22: ‘« Wandering daughter.” 
Cf. Pere Rose, Saint Matt. 3Cf. Talmud, Kiddouschim i. 1, et seq. 

4 From Palestine to Persia and Judea, returning by Tunis and Algeria, 


to end in Morocco—with some differences which do not affect matters 
fundamentally., 
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marriage, or the reception of the bride into her husband’s 
house, as St. Matthew describes for us in part. On both 
occasions rejoicing took place in the synagogue as well as 
in the house. But it was especially on the day of the 
wedding, properly speaking, that the pomp was displayed 
in which the heroines of the Gospel took part. Therefore, 
it is of this second part of the marriage feast that we shall 
treat, and of which we shall try to give a correct idea from 
personal observation and notes taken in Palestine, Egypt, 
Tunis, Russia, and Alsace, almost in every place where the 
dispersed Jews retain the traditions of their race, a race 
which has preserved its traditions longer than any other 
in the world. — 

The marriage of maidens was usually celebrated on 
Wednesday, that of widows on Thursday. No marriages 
were solemnised on the Sabbath or on festival days, so as 
not to disturb the rest, which was of obligation ; besides, the 
Rabbis said that it was unbecoming to mix pious joys with 
rejoicings which at times exceeded the bounds of decorum. 
Joy only too often degenerated into racket and disorders. 
Scandalous scenes even sometimes occurred, notwithstanding 
that the guests were carefully chosen, according to the 
ordinances observed. by the Israelites, who were faithful to 
the ancient customs. 

These guests were the relatives of the betrothed pair, 
fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, the official personages 
who were necessarily called upon to be present at the 
ceremony, that is to say, the officiating minister, the chanter 
of the synagogue, the notary charged with the drawing 
up of the contract, the chief of the community, the arranger 
of the marriage, the intimate friends of the bridegroom 
and the intimate friends of the bride, usually to the number 
of ten on both sides. This latter rule is still in force amongst 
the Polish and Rumanian Jews. 

In the course of the afternoon, as evening drew near, 
the hired musicians repaired to the bride’s house, where 
a concert was given in her honour, varied with national 
songs and dances, in which the women, and especially the 
young girls invited to the wedding, took part. 

Meanwhile the men had assembled at the house of the 
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bridegroom elect, where they were detained long in arranging 
the money matters which arose in connection with the 
affair—the investment of the dowry, the amount of which 
had been previously settled,* the fees of the Chadhan (he 
who arranged the marriage), of the Hazzan (the chanter 
in the synagogue), of the officiating Rabbi (if one were 
there to honour the bridal pair), of the notary who drew 
up the Ketebe, or contract of marriage, in the Chaldean 
language. 

The time passed quickly in the discussion of these matters 
and the observance of the various formalities. And now 
messengers from the bride arrived and were admitted. They 
brought with them her presents to her future husband, the 
taleth or the kitel, the veil? with which he would cover his 
head in the synagogue, and the tunic in which they would 
robe him for the grave. These gifts had all a symbolic 
meaning, and were intended to awaken serious thoughts 
amidst all the joy of that day—the thought of death which 
ends all earthly rejoicings—perhaps also of that tie of fidelity 
from which death itself does not release those who are 
united by the bonds of real love. 

A hired chanter (the Badhan) then improvised an elegy 
suitable to the occasion, whilst the Schapfers, the bride- 
groom’s pages of honour, called “‘ children of the bride- 
groom,” and “ friends of the bridegroom,”® dressed him 
in the symbolic garments. The same chanter then 
proceeded to the bride’s house, to pay her the homage 
of his talent for improvisation in another elegy, in harmony 
with the tears and sighs which custom required from the 
bride and the women who were robing her in her bridal 
dress. It was, indeed, of obligation that she should recall 
to memory all the cares, the troubles, and the deceptions 
of married life. Probably this was done in remembrance 
of the curse pronounced on Eve, the first wife and mother, 
who was to bring forth her children in sorrow,® and. to live 

1 At the time of the betrothal. 

2 A cashmere scarf, the two ends of which are striped with black. 

3 A white shirt with large sleeves. 

4‘* Beni-Chuppah.” Matt. ix. 15; Luke v. 34. 


5 John iii. 29. Eberstein is mistaken in saying that this custom was 
unknown in Galilee. 6 Gen. iii. 16. 
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in a kind of slavery under the rule of her husband. The | 
Badhan caused a diversion from these sad thoughts by songs 
of varied. nature, in which gaiety was mingled with melan- 
choly, and which in the end caused the sighing to give place 
to laughter, all the easier since the audience just then was 
more inclined to be merry and hopeful. 

We can easily understand that while these preliminaries 
were taking place the evening had advanced, and that night 
was near when the solemn moment arrived. Meanwhile 
the ten maidens, friends of the bride-elect, had grouped 
themselves around her, all in festive attire and carrying 
lighted lamps. The ten Mereim, or friends of the bride- 
groom, attended him in similar fashion, and carried torches 
to light the way for the wedding procession. 

According to the Rabbis,? this custom dated from the 
most remote antiquity. It is religiously adhered to in its 
primitive form at Cairo, where we have seen the ten 
* children of the nuptial dais,” carrying, at the end of a 
reed, the archaic lamp—just as at Tlemcen we were dazzled 
by the brilliancy and blinded by the smoke of the torches, 
which were waved around the bridegroom, as he passed 
amidst acclamations to the house of the bride. The 
musicians played havoc with the music, to the great delight 
of the crowd, to whom noise was synonymous with harmony. 
The people waved palms and branches frantically above 
their heads, as if all the noise and excitement had driven 
them wild, whilst the bridegroom sat his horse quite un- 
moved, and received the congratulations of the men and 
the caresses of the children. So far no woman had appeared 
in the procession, in which, indeed, as can be easily under- 
stood there was no place for her. 

Although it was possible that the bride and her friends 
could hear the music and the singing, yet they were not 
allowed to move before the appointed signal. It was 
reserved for some distinguished guest—the head of the 
community, for example—to give this signal. This was 
done by opening the door with noise and crying out, 
** Behold the bridegroom cometh, go ye forth to meet him.” 8 


1 Gen. iii. 16. 2 Cf. Rabbi Simon (Eberstein, op cit., p. 189, note 5). 
3 Matt. xxv. 6. 
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This cry, although it was expected and longed for, never 
failed to cause a certain emotion and some confusion, which 
necessitated a little time for composure before the start 
could be organised. The Gospel makes this understood 
admirably whilst it also implies an interval between the 
call and the arrival of the bridegroom, who was, however, 
quite near. | 

Let us pause for a moment to reconstruct the scene at 
which it is expedient for us to be present. 


II 


Having congratulated the bride who, covered with jewels 
and necklaces,! and decked out like a shrine, was seated 
on a kind of throne,? the ten virgins then withdrew to a 
little distance. Probably they retired to the court, pre- 
ferring the freshness of the cool night to the over-heated 
atmosphere of the inner apartments. The period of waiting 
was prolonged, and they allowed themselves to be overcome 
by sleepiness, the inevitable result of the weariness attendant 
on such a delay. By degrees sleep stole upon them, still 
further induced by the murmur of conversation and the 
sound of the chanting. Having gone out into the bright 
night, singing and dancing,? as was the custom, they had 
not thought it necessary to light their lamps before going 
into their friend’s house, and they did not take this pre- 
caution until they had crossed the threshold. According 
to their judgment the period of waiting would not be 
sufficiently prolonged to exhaust the oil which fed the 
wick of their lamps. But their calculations were upset by 
the long delay in the coming of the bridegroom. This 
could not have been foreseen, it is true, although it was 
quite possible, and the Gospel seems to mention it with 
somewhat of surprise. But it may be that they should 

1Js. iii. 19; lxi. 10: ‘‘ As a bride adorned with her jewels.” 

2 Ps. cxliii. 12: ‘“‘ Their daughters decked out, adorned round about 
after the similitude of a temple.’’ Cf. Is. iii, 16-23. 

3 We can vouch for this, as at Bab-el-Waed, on the way from Jerusalem 
to Jaffa, we met a band of young girls going to a neighbouring féte. 


4Matt. xxv. 5: ‘‘ And the bridegroom tarrying.’’ However, some- 
times they waited for two or three hours. 
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have foreseen the delay and acted accordingly ; for the 
proverb tells us it is better to be sure than sorry. 

Five of the young girls had reasoned thus and had taken 
with them a little flask of oil in order to be prepared for 
any emergency. This was only what any prudent person 
would do, and it need not occasion surprise.1 The five 
others never gave this matter a thought, and the very small 
supply of oil which they had brought with them was soon 
exhausted. Thus, at the moment when the cry arose, 
“Behold, the bridegroom cometh,” they found themselves 
in a very awkward position. Awakened suddenly from 
sleep, they had barely time to raise the wick of their lamps 
and to take off the burnt portion. Then the thoughtless 
girls noticed that the oil, with which they had filled the 
lamps when setting out, was exhausted. The wick 
smouldered away without lighting, sending forth that dis- 
agreeable odour which foreboded its immediate extinction. 
What was to be done? The wise maidens renewed the oil 
in their lamps quickly, and hastened to join the procession 
just about to set forth, without seeming to have noticed 
their companions’ distress. The latter detained them with 
pitiful entreaties : ‘‘ Give us some of your oil, for our lamps 
have gone out.’’? 

This was a perfectly natural request, and it seems as if 
the virgins thus solicited should have complied with it 
promptly. But it was easier for the supplicants to ask than 
for their companions to give. Indeed, if owing to the small 
size of their lamps they had only to take a small quantity 
from their reserve supply, still, we must remember that 
this supply was limited, owing to the amount which the 
little oil vessels would contain. The little lamps of terra- 
cotta belonging to the Aigeo-Canaanite period or to the 
Judao-Hellenic period, can be seen in our museums, 
together with numerous specimens of the vessels intended 
to hold supplies of oil ; both are remarkable for their small 
dimensions, which were calculated according to the short 
space of time during which they would be required. 
Evidently, from the size of the oil vessels, the lamps would 


1 Cf, Chandin, Voyage, etc. ; Rosenmiller, Das alte und neue Morgenland. 
2 Matt. xxv. 8. % Cf. Pére Vincent, Canaan—Cévamique, pl. 10 and 11. 
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not be burning for any considerable length of time, and 
consequently the oil would not require to be renewed often. 
It is quite evident that they only held sufficient oil to 
replenish the lamp not more than once ; so that ‘‘ everyone 
for herself”? was of necessity the motto, even of those who 
were most disposed to be generous. 

The wise virgins, therefore, could not help their foolish 
companions. “Lest perhaps there be not enough for us 
and for you” they replied, “go ye rather to them that 
sell, and buy for yourselves.” ! 

This would sound like an ill-timed jest or even malicious 
irony, if we were not to suppose that there was some shop 
in the neighbourhood. The wedding which we are dis- 
cussing took place in a town, and during those nights in 
which it was celebrated the shops would remain open in 
anticipation of purchases which might unexpectedly have 
to be made. There was nothing extraordinary, therefore, 
in this advice of the wise virgins, and their imprudent 
friends acted upon it at once, without further remark. By 
hurrying, there would be time to go and to return. There 
was always some confusion and delay in the forming of such 
a procession, especially after prolonged waiting. 

Let us listen to an eye-witness? describing to us the hurry- 
scurry and confusion which reigned at that moment. “ After 
two or three hours waiting, towards midnight it was 
announced at last, almost in the words of the Scripture : 
‘ Behold the bridegroom is coming, go to meet him.’ Then 
they all hastened to light their lamps, and carrying them 
in their hands, ran to take the place assigned to them in 
the procession. Some had lost their lights and were not 
ready, but it was too late to look for them.” 

It was on a similar state of confusion that our thoughtless 
maidens counted for returning in good time ; the distance 
to be traversed. was so short, the shopkeepers would be free 
to attend to them quickly, their account would soon be 
settled, a few minutes would suffice. But their very haste 
delayed them. They all wanted to be served at the same 
time ; they crowded upon one another, hindering those in 

1 Matt. xxv. 9. 

2It is a Hindoo wedding that is here described. 
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the shop from attending to them, and thereby causing still 
more delay. 

When they left the shop it was in vain that they ran 
to make up for lost time. The procession had set out, 
and they reached the house of the newly-married pair 
just in time to see the last of it disappearing through the 
door. ‘‘ The door was immediately closed,” continues our 
eye-witness, “and guarded by sepoys. Myself and some 
others begged earnestly but vainly to be allowed to 
enter. 

And. so fared also our poor wandering maidens. The 
bridegroom finding his bride already crowned? and quite 
ready,? had immediately covered her with the Tsaiph, or 
perforated veil, embroidered in gold, to hide her from 
indiscreet looks ; and then, leading her to the palanquin, 
which had been waiting for a long time at the door, had 
taken her without further delay to his house for the solemn 
wedding feast. He had been waiting for so long that he 
now was all the more prompt in doing this, and his train 
had adapted themselves to his rapid pace. The guests who 
were ready to set out, followed at the same speed, all in 
wedding garments,* amidst expressions of joy and praise 
of the bride’s* youth, beauty, and goodness, the echoes of 
which resounded through the door, which was shut imme- 
diately. The crowd had collected around, and guards 
had to be posted at the entrance to prevent the inquisitive 
from rushing into the court. The light of the torches, 
refléeted above the walls, illuminated the front of the house 
and its approaches, and the sound of the instruments 
together with the voices of the male and female singers, ® 
also came across to the listeners outside. At once the feast 
began with a joyous outburst, and was already at its height 
when the sorrowful laggards arrived. 

Perhaps they could hear the resounding voice of the 

1 With the Callah, a special crown. Cf. Is. lxi. Io. 

2 Apoc. xxi. 2: “‘ Prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.” 


3 Matt. xxii. 11: ‘‘ Wedding garment.” 
4 Katouboth, xvii. a and b. 


5 Matt. xxv. 10: ‘‘ And the door was shut.” 
6Cant. iii. 11: ‘“‘Go forth, ye daughters of Sion, and see King 
Solomon . . . in the day of his espousals, and in the day of the joy of 


his heart.”’ 
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Badhan addressing the guests, “ all are invited to take their 
seat at the table,’’ and the noise made by those present as 
they responded to the invitation, with that eager vanity 
which Our Lord has remarked in the Gospel. _ Two paces 
from them, behind the enclosure, their five companions, 
surrounded by the women and young girls, were grouped 
to enjoy the spectacle, and to take part all together in the 
banquet. ? 

Their shrill cries, their laughter, the clapping of their 
hands,* were now heard, as they applauded the delicate 
compliments and the witticisms of the Badhan, the feats of 
the jugglers, or the antics of the buffoons, whose business 
it was to make fun for the company. The merriment of the 
Jews when they were in mirthful mood was coarse, especially 
after the wine had mounted to their heads.* One can 
understand how Adonias, when he was at Ain-Rogel, could 
hear at a distance of seven hundred metres, the applause 
and the benedictions with which Solomon was greeted near 
the fountain of Gihon.* Even the puritans of Israel were 
frightened at this wild mirth, and the Rabbis tried to 
"moderate it by speaking in an almost mournful manner, 
and even by causing accidents, such as the breaking of a 
precious vase, during the course of a marriage feast.” 

From time to time comparative silence prevailed, which 
permitted the stewards to announce the delicious dishes 
with which the guests were regaled, with particular mention 
of the portion specially chosen for such and such distin- 
guished guests, to whom the bridegroom wished to show 
particular honour. 

By dint of pushing through the crowd, the foolish virgins 
succeeded in reaching the door, through which they tried 
to pass, crying out, as they did so, “Lord, Lord, open to 
us.’8 Poor weak voices which were drowned in the 

1 Luke xiv. 7: ‘‘ Marking how they chose the first seats at the table.” 

2 The bride was present at the banquet, at the table of honour. The 
other women remained apart. 3 Eccles. x. 19. 

4 Jud. xiv. 12. Cf. Smith, Dictionary, “ Marriage.” 

5 Cant. v. 1; Esth. vii. 2; Osee vii. 5; John ii. 10, etc. 

63 Kings i. 39-41 ; Ain-Rogel (Bir-Eyoub) was at the bottom of the 
valley of Gihon, on the eminence outside David’s fort, near the present 


gate of the Maugrebins. 
7 Cf, Eberstein, op. cit. c. 9—cit. Berakhoth, 31, a. ® Matt. xxv. II. 
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clamour, just as the feeble light of their lamps was lost in 
the splendour of the illuminations ! 

From a feeling of pity, or some remnant of respect, the 
door-keepers—who recognised them, perhaps, but who had 
received orders not to admit any more people,—tolerated 
their attempts to enter and their appeal ; but, at the same 
time, without being moved by them, as became every 
Oriental official, from the highest step of the hierarchical 
ladder to the lowest. However, the foolish virgins might 
be thankful that the janitors did not treat them roughly, 
which would have delighted the crowd, whose jeers added 
to the humiliation of their misfortune. 

Touched by their despair, one of the door-keepers, the 
architriclinus} perhaps, took it upon himself, it would seem, 
to inform the bridegroom who came that he might assure 
himself of the identity of the petitioners. When they saw 
him, in beseeching tones they redoubled their supplications, 
“ Lord, Lord, open to us.” Tears streamed from their eyes, 
and half-stifled sobs escaped them. Could the bridegroom 
resist such ardent prayers? 

All five were young, beautiful, friends of the bride, and 
were even more richly adorned by their virginal purity? 
than by their fine wedding attire. As a Father of the 
Church, compassionating their fate, remarks, they must 
have been touching to behold in their grief and the state 
of disorder to which they were reduced by the haste they 
had made to overtake the bridal pair. Who would not 
compassionate them ? 

Strange thing! the reply was harsh, even ironical. 
“ Amen I say to you, I know you not.”* The door was 
closed upon them. No one noticed their overwhelming 
distress, the servants no more than the Master. Henceforth 
no one knew them. 

“ What language!” exclaims Bossuet, “they did, in 
truth, fall asleep, but after all, they awoke, they went 
quickly to buy oil ; they ran and reached the door ; they 

1 John ii. 8: ‘‘ Haurite et ferte architriclino’’; this was the head 
steward, who arranged the banquet, settled the toast, and kept watch 
over the table—the ‘‘ praefectus tricinii ’’ of Petronius (Satyricon XXvVii.). 


2St. Gregor. Magn., “‘ Decem virgines et omnes dicuntur virgines.” 
Cf. Bossuet, Méditations. 3 Matt. xxv. 12. 
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knocked even and said, ‘ Lord, Lord’ ; and what a reply : 
‘I know you not. You have, therefore, no claim to any- 
thing, you whom I know not,’ ”’? 

One’s heart sinks at hearing this answer, and grows heavier 
still when one meditates upon it. Is this the answer of the 
most loving, the most merciful of Fathers and of Masters ? 
It rests with Him to enlighten us, and we can do nothing 
better than to listen to Him, since He deigns to explain 
His action towards these poor rejected virgins. 


III 


Our Divine Lord Himself explained this Parable to His 
Apostles as He did the Parable of the Sower. But in the 
present instance He has done even more ; for the explanation 
was not reserved for the disciples only, to be given in the 
privacy of intimate intercourse, but immediately and to 
all the people, in terms easy to understand and to reduce to 
practice. ‘‘ Watch ye therefore, because you know not 
the day nor the hour ”? when that Son of Man shall come 
to judge the good and the bad servants, and to render to 
them according to their works. 

In the chapter immediately preceding the present one, 
with which it is closely connected, St. Matthew shows us 
Our Divine Saviour preparing the minds of the people 
for the supreme manifestation of Divine Justice, by an- 
nouncing the destruction of Jerusalem, still obstinate in her 
resistance to the appeals of Mercy, and already threatened 
with the vengeance which she so blindly dared.* But He 
did not tell them the day on which either of these events 
should happen, in order to arouse some from their torpor 
and to keep the good will of others ever watchful. ‘‘ Watch 
ye therefore, because you know not what hour your Lord 
will come.‘ . . . if the good man of the house knew at 
what hour the thief would come, he would certainly watch, 
and would not suffer his house to be broken open.”® The 
faithful and prudent servant, whose master remains late 
at the wedding feast, does not grow negligent, and fall 
asleep. On the contrary, with loins girt and his lamp 

1 Méditations. 4Matt. xxiv. 42. 


* Matt, xxv. 13. 5 Matt. xxiv. 43. 
3 Matt. xxiv. 1-41. 6 Matt. xxiv. 45-51; Luke xii. 35 et seq. 
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burning in his hand, he holds himself in readiness to open 
the door for his master, to light him along the passages, to 
wait upon him at the table, which is already laid, no matter 
at what hour he may knock.? 

We see that the audience were already prepared for the 
conclusion of the Parable, not only by the earnest recom- | 
mendation to watch and not to allow themselves to be taken 
by surprise, but also by the repetition of those images of 
weddings and nocturnal feasts, prolonged far into the night, 
even into the second or third watch? ; of those lamps which 
were to be kept constantly lighted—of those unexpected 
arrivals of the master, all leading up to the conclusion : 
Watch, for you know not the hour at which your Master 
will arrive—as relentless in His wrath as He is generous in 
His benevolence—whom no words can move, whether pro- 
claiming His grandeur or appealing to His mercy. Has 
He not warned you that He will answer : “ Why do you 
call Me Lord ??. I know you not; depart from Me.”4 

Therefore there was nothing unexpected or surprising 
in the bridegroom’s answer to the foolish virgins. Taken 
by surprise, like the careless servant, it was in vain for 
them to make those appeals prompted by the circumstances. 
They must have known that they would be rejected. 
Therefore it is not recorded in the Gospel that anyone 
made any remark in their favour. Peter confined him- 
self to asking, not without uneasiness, whether the lesson 
was intended for the disciples only, or for all the auditors.® 
Our Divine Lord answered by reminding him of the duties 
of a good servant towards his master ; a lesson suitable for 
all, for the Apostles as well as for the simple faithful, although 
it might seem to be intended only for the humblest of the 
disciples. The Fathers of the Church must have under- 
stood it and made it known in this sense also.® 

No doubt, it was thus Our Lord’s contemporaries 
understood it also, however little intelligence and goodwill 
they may have brought to its comprehension. There could 
be nothing more ridiculous than to attribute to the Fathers 

1Luke xii. 35-38. *%Luke xii.38. *Lukevi. 46. 4 Matt. vii. 21, 22. 

5 Luke xii. 41 : ‘‘ Lord, dost thou speak this parable to us, or to all?” 


6 St. Hilar., Homil, in Maitt., c. xxvi. et xxvii.; St. Joann, Chrysost., 
Homil. xv. in Matt.; St. Gregor. Magn., Homil. xii. in Evang. 
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of the Church the ultimate determining of the meaning of 
the Parable of the Ten Virgins, as if it required ages to 
discover this meaning or to give it full significance, after so 
much trouble had been taken to determine the primitive text. 

It is true that none the less the rejection of the unhappy 
virgins leaves a painful impression on the mind of the 
reader ; their fault, to all appearance, seems so excusable, 
and they seem to have been treated so harshly. If we 
reflect we shall find that this is not quite the case. The 
ten Virgins in the Parable are set before us as types, but 
they may have been real personages also. It is quite 
possible that Our Lord was reminding His hearers of some 
recent event known to them and quite in accordance with 
their ideas, if not with their customs. The carelessness of 
these five giddy girls had already prejudiced against them 
that people who were such scrupulous observers of prescribed 
usages, and so little disposed to be indulgent towards any 
neglect likely to upset the order of marriage ceremonies. 
We must not forget that,with Our Lord, we are in the days 
of that Pharisaism which was capable of swallowing, without 
wincing, the symbolic camel, but which a gnat would 
have choked.1 Now, here it was not only a question of 
swallowing a gnat. The foolish virgins, by their absence, 
had not only disarranged the regular order of the procession, 
caused anxiety, obliged it to wait, no matter how little, and 
were wanting in respect to the bridegroom ; this was already 
a big indictment, even admitting that this bridegroom was 
not of noble origin, and did not belong to that haughty 
aristocracy, so ready to grow angry at the least breach of 
etiquette. But worse followed. On account of the 
splendour of this wedding, which the Gospel seems to liken 
to the splendour of the royal wedding described elsewhere, * 
no doubt, amongst the guests there was one of those Doctors 
of the Law, whom Rabbinical tradition placed so high in 
public esteem, and who thought themselves so far above the _ 
rest of mankind. But how it would be if there were several 
of these great dignitaries present, vieing in pride with the 
wealthy and with the princes of the people, who were 


1 Matt. xxiii. 24: ‘‘ Who strain out a gnat and swallow a camel.” 
2Matt. xxii. 2 et seq. 
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almost as vain and as easily offended as their teachers. 
Under such circumstances the bridegroom would be very 
proud of entertaining the élite of society, who should be 
treated with all the greater respect and attention. 

And here were these stupid girls—instead of hiding them- 
selves after their blunder, as the commonest of good sense 
should have compelled them to do—coming now to make 
a noise at the door of the banqueting-room, and obliging 
the bridegroom to neglect for them that assembly of men 
who had such claim to veneration. Was he not, therefore, 
in duty bound to ignore them, if he would not appear to 
countenance them in their almost sacrilegious behaviour ? 
He did not need to tell them to withdraw ; it was sufficient 
to ignore them. “I know you not.” 

It is by this discernment and this accuracy of detail that 
the authenticity and the veracity of the Gospel are recognised. 
This is, indeed, the work of an Israelite, a contemporary of 
him whom he introduces to our notice. We could not have 
in an apochryphal story the simplicity and the moderation 
which make this page so animated and so natural. Every- 
thing in it breathes of the truth, harsh, like the Jewish 
temperament and the Pharisaical doctrine, yet sweet and 
gracious like the Heart and the words of the Son of God, 
who warns in order that He may not have to punish, and 
who grieves at the thought that the rejected merit through 
their own fault to be excluded. 

Rejected! How terrible! Are we using too harsh a 
word to describe their sentence. We should like to think 
so, but the Sacred Text does not permit. Those words, 
‘“‘T know you not,” have but one meaning, that which St. 
Gregory the Great has given tothem. “ These virgins were 
not allowed to pass through the gates of eternal bliss.”’? 
Now, outside eternal bliss there is but one state and one 
place, that of endless deprivation of the happiness to which 
those can never attain whom the Sovereign Judge has 
refused to recognise. However, the same Father of the 
Church remarks that “‘ they were all virgins,” ? and virginity 


1St. Gregor. Magn., Homil. xii. in Evang.: “‘Tamen intra beati- 
tudinis januam non receptae sunt.” 
2St. Gregor. Magn., Homil. xii. in Evang. ; ‘‘Omnes (decem) dicuntui 
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is of priceless value in the eyes of Him who is Purity itself,* . 
and whom the Church, inspired by the Holy Ghost, calls 
the Spouse of Virgins, and their Crown.? “ The virgin,” 
says the Apostle, “thinketh on the things of God.”’* She is 
predestined “ to follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth, 4 
and, crowned with glory and inebriated with delight,° to 
sing a new canticle.” Is it then possible that these privileged 
beings of love, of light and hope, should be rejected on the 
very day in which they were to have entered into bliss. 

Let us remember that the Gospel presents them to us 
as types, and that they are symbolic of souls whose nature 
it is easy to determine. The lighted lamps which they 
carried in their hands, and which were to light them on 
their way, are symbolic of faith, by the light of which we 
see the road to be followed, the end to be attained, and 
the efforts and precautions necessary for the attainment 
of that end. But the faith which is not animated by active 
and persevering charity is as a lamp without oil, ever on 
the verge of being extinguished, the failing light of which 
does not revive, but leaves us on the last portion of the road, 
which is yet the most difficult, to wander in darkness. Of 
what use is it that the end of our journey is so near as to 
seem to us attained, if at the last moment it is hidden from 
us in the darkness of night, leaving us exposed to the danger 
of striking against some obstacle by which our lamp may be 
broken. and thus rendered useless henceforth for ever? 
Of what use “to have run in vain,” since the race is not 
finished ; ‘‘ our hand on the crown promised only to those 
that persevere.” ® | 

Did the foolish virgins persevere ? Let usdo them justice ; 
they certainly had the intention ; they never even thought 
that they might have to retrace their steps. To them, going 


1 Jerem. iii. 4: “‘ Voca me: Pater meus (Domine) dux virginitatis 
meae tu es.” 


2‘ Agnum sponsum. virginum.”—‘ Jesu, corona virginum.”—(Offic. 
Virginum : invitat. et hymnus.) 

8 Cor. vii. 34: ‘‘ Virgo cogitat quae Domini sunt.” 

4Apoc. xiv.: ‘‘Cantabant quasi canticum novum . . . et nemo 


poterat dicere canticum, nisi illae centum quadraginta millia ... 
virgines enim sunt.” 

6‘*Septus choreis virginum, sponsas decorans gloria, sponsisque 
reddens praemia.’’—(Offic. Virg.: invitat. et hymanus.) 

6x Cor. ix. 24; Hebr. xii. 1; Gal. ii. 2; Matt. x. 22. 
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before the bridegroom signified entering into His house and 
taking part in all the joy of the marriage feast until it was 
completely over. The Gospel gives us no reason to doubt 
this. But if they had the good will to persevere, they did 
not safeguard it with prudence. They did not think it 
necessary to take the precautions which ordinary common 
sense would have suggested. They should have foreseen 
that the coming of the bridegroom perhaps might be delayed, 
and that whilst they waited the oil in their lamps would 
be exhausted—that he might arrive suddenly, just as their 
lamps were going out, and that, in the hurry, they would 
not have time to renew the oil, because no one in the 
company would have anyeto spare and the shops were 
too far away. None of these suppositions were improbable ; 
quite the contrary ; experience had often proved their possi- 
bility, and reason suggested: Be careful, watch, for you 
know not at what moment nor in what circumstances the 
bridegroom will arrive. 

Therefore, from every point of view it was folly on the 
part of these unhappy virgins, either the folly of not reflecting 
or the folly of vain self-confidence—in either case unpardon- 
able folly, of which we may deplore the consequences, for 
which, however, no one is to be blamed but themselves. 

What could anyone expect who acted in such a manner ; 
and can we pity the misguided virgins who were continually 
warned, “ Be on your guard about everything, but above 
all distrust yourselves, for you are not certain of the road, 
and time is not your own ; you may be surprised and fall 
into the snare which death always and everywhere sets for 
lifecs? 

A long explanation was not necessary to set forth clearly 
the Divine Master’s thought. Everyone could perceive it. 
He is the Bridegroom. The wise and the foolish virgins 
are the souls who are each day drawing nearer to their final 
meeting with Him, when He will either unite them to 
Himself in the blessed union of Eternity or reject them for 
ever. Thelampsare the works of faith quickened by charity. 
The marriage feast is the Beatific Vision, into which those 
cannot enter whom He knows not. “Seek the reason,” 
says Bossuet, “‘ why Jesus Christ does not know those who 
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seem to know Him so well, and who call Him twice, ‘ Lord, 
Lord.’ It is because those who say that they know Him 
and do not keep His commandments are liars. But He 
reserves a part: ‘I know younot. Be you perfect as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect ;’ otherwise He will not know 
you.” : 

IV 

Even if we only regard the Parable of the Ten Virgins 
from a literary point of view, we must still look on it as of 
exceptional importance.* It is, indeed, one of those 
Oriental stories, the brevity of which adds an additional 
charm to its originality of thought and vivacity of expression. 
It is like one of those bonfires which blaze up suddenly 
in the darkness, illuminating it with a vivid light, and 
then go out, leaving in one’s eye a vision in which boldness 
of outline is rivalled by its accuracy. Everything is 
rapid, yet profound, moderate yet thrilling, with a 
shade of melancholy which recalls that transparent mist 
in which vanish the images evoked by the transitory ray. 
It is, perhaps, of all the Gospel Parables the one in which 
the mournful tenderness wherewith Jesus tried to gain men’s 
souls makes itself most plainly felt. Others, such as that 
of the Pounds, of the Marriage Feast, or of the Wicked 
Husbandmen, bear the impress of a terrifying desolation. 
One’s heart grows heavy in reading them, more with fear 
than emotion. We feel that the Soul of Jesus is filled with 
sorrowful anger. It is no longer a threat of condemnation ; 
every word re-echoes with that cry of anguish, ** Too late !” 

In this Parable, on the contrary, there is something 
softened and paternal in the warning. The threat is terrible, 
but it is remote and for the time suspended. 

The wise virgins seem to protect the foolish ones, who, 
in spite of all, still win sympathy. It would seem as if they 
were sentenced to a hard purgatory rather than to the 
everlasting torments of hell. However tardy their appeal 

1 Bossuet, Méditations, ut supra. 

2 Arnot: ‘Certainly, the exclusion of some country-girls from the 
wedding-feast, to which they came late, is not in itself a greatevent, 


yet I hardly know of any other words written in human language which 
contain such a striking lesson as the conclusion of this narrative.” 
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may have been, there is still a chance that it may have 
obtained for them restoration to favour after a temporary 
humiliation. No doubt this is not the opinion of the Fathers 
of the Church ; according to them the rejection is final, 
and we must not set ourselves in opposition to them. In 
giving utterance to the impression made upon us by the 
Parable, considered as a literary document, we do not intend 
to make an exegetical study, but only (if we may be pardoned 
the word) a criticism, in the hope of finding some possible 
mitigation in the sentence pronounced against these poor 
imprudent virgins. They were not to enter that night into 
the marriage feast ; they were to weep outside, all the more 
bitterly since they could hear the singing and inhale the 
perfume of the interior. But their sorrow by no means 
presents in the Parable the characteristics of that grief 
which the Evangelist remarks in the lost souls who are 
condemned for ever to weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
The others are “ workers of iniquity,’? according to St. 
Luke, and Our Lord says to them all alike, “I know you 
not, whence you are; depart from Me.” But His tone 
is different, and in the ironical reply, ““Amen I say to 
you, I know you not,” there is none of that solemn 
condemnation. * 

However this may be, the lesson still remains a serious 
one. Carelessness may cause destruction and death, not 
only to the body but also to the soul. If the modernist 
critic will acknowledge here the labour of the ages and 
the development of the original idea regarding the inter- 
pretation of the sentence, can it be possible that he will 
not see the meaning of the threat and the warning ? 

Foolish, indeed, the man who does not continually bear 
in mind that time is flying and that death is drawing near. * 
Foolish, indeed, is he, the barrenness of whose inactive 
faith is preparing for him a severe judgment.® Foolish is 

1 Matt. viii. 12: ‘‘ Shall be cast out into the exterior darkness: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth’’; Matt. xiii. 50: “‘ Shall cast 
them into the furnace of fire: there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” ?Luke xiii. 27. °*Cf. Coleridge, Life of Our Lord, xv. p. 383. 
ae xi. 20, xiv. 12; James ii. 5; Mark xiii. 33 . r Cor. vii. 29, 


5 Luke xiii. 7: ‘‘ I come seeking fruit on this fig-tree, and I find none. 
Cut it down therefore: why cumbereth it the ground ?”’ 
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he who trusts to the morrow when, perhaps, sentence has 
been pronounced already on his life.‘ Had he the purity 
of the virgins—and is wanting in charity—let him not 
forget the lost souls who also trusted in themselves, and 
who yet are condemned for ever to fear and desolation. ?* 

Faith is the flame of the lamp ; charity is the oil which 
shall renew this flame when flickering low, and restore its 
brilliancy. 

When we pass from the matter of the Parable to its form, 
we are struck by the diversity of the scenes, and their 
lightness of touch—so light and yet so firm. We see the 
ten maids of honour actually passing before us, their lamps 
shining with all the brilliancy of their first brightness. We 
see them resting under the fig-trees and the vines in the 
court, in the penumbra of the clear night, in which the 
reflection of the lamps grows dimmer and dimmer. The 
coolness and the silence render them drowsy. They fall 
asleep, a charming group in their simplicity and happy 
confidence. We can hear the sound of their breathing, 
scarcely perceptible, as is natural to the sleep of childhood, 
for they are all young and innocent. Instinctively one 
recalls those words of the Canticle,° “‘ Stir not up nor awake 
my beloved till she please.” It is for the Spouse alone who 
thus speaks, to recall to them the remembrance of Him 
whom they seek, and for whom their hearts are still watching 
even in sleep.* In their dreams they hear the voice of 
their Beloved who is knocking, and begging of them in 
tones of ineffable tenderness to open to Him quickly.® At 
once they arise, filled with confusion at having allowed 
themselves to be surprised ; they are frightened, and tears 
gather in their eyes, when, as they are preparing to depart, 
they see that their lamps have gone out. Then comes 
the wild rush through the street to the oil-sellers, their return, 
gasping for breath, their efforts to get through the crowd, 
their despairing appeals to the Bridegroom, who is now 


1 Luke xii. 20: ‘“‘ Thou fool, this night do they require thy soul of 


2James ii. 19: ‘“‘ Thou believest . . . the devils also believe and 
3 Cant. ili. 5. 

4Cant. v. 2: “I sleep, and my heart watcheth.” 

5 Ibid. : ‘‘ The voice of my beloved knocking : Open to me, my sister, 
my love, my dove, my undefiled.”’ 6 Matt. xxv. 
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beyond their reach—and then, that thunderbolt, the 
lightning of which lights up with livid glare the night that 
envelops their souls : “I know you not.” 

The Divinity of the Author is revealed in every line of 
this masterpiece, and never were those words of admiration 
more applicable : ‘‘ Never did man speak like this man.’’* 
It is certainly strange that in forming the literary taste of 
young people, so little use is made of the Gospel, even in 
Catholic schools. Who will explode that absurd prejudice 
which causes people to think that the Sacred Scriptures 
cannot compare with profane authors in beauty of style 
and diction. And yet, O you men of good sense and taste, 
is it not true that children’s minds and hearts would profit 
by it quite as much as their faith and their love of Christian 
virtue. When one sees how little remains of the knowledge 
and esteem of the classics, one is tempted to conclude that 
there is need of remodelling our method of teaching and 
of giving first place in it to the Gospel. Instead of keeping 
it away from early youth, let us hearken to those words of 
Our Lord, which are so applicable to the present case, 
“ Suffer the little children, and forbid them not to come to 
me.”2 Let not these virgin souls become as lamps which 
will have no oil wherewith to supply the wick, used up too 
quickly, with fresh flame, before entering into the dark 
night of the passions. 


1 John vii. 46. ® Matt. xix. 14. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE MARRIAGE FEAST 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is 
likened to a king who made a 
marriage for his son.’”—Matt. 
XX11. 2. 
Tue Parable of which we shall now attempt the commentary 
is known under two titles, being recorded in St. Matthew 
as the Parable of “‘ the Marriage Feast,’ and in St. Luke 
as that of “‘ the Supper.” Several commentators, on account 
of some slight difference in the two accounts, have decided 
they are really two distinct narratives.1 But it seems to 
us that it is one and the same incident which is recorded 
in both Gospels, and that the difference between the two 
is only apparent. The subject is the same, and the same 
lesson results from both. In no part is there any contradic- 
tion or real divergence, and still less any essential difference 
between the two statements. One is the completion of the 
other, as is characteristic of the Gospel. The reader will 
discover this without any effort. 

Therefore it seems to us useless to discuss whether they 
are different or identical, and we shall proceed direct to 
the explanation of the Parable, one of the most interesting, 
assuredly, not only of the last series, but of the whole of 
the Gospel similitudes. 

As recorded in St. Luke,? it has an introduction or 
prologue of the highest interest. 

One Sabbath day, the Evangelist tells us, Our Lord 
went into the house of a Pharisee of high rank, a prince 
according to the text, to dine with him. Although His 
relations with the members of that sect were very cold 
and distant, still He sometimes consented to sit at the 
table of one of its adherents, where He found Himself in 


1St. Augustine (De Consensu Evangel. 11, 7) and St. Gregory the 
Great (Homil. xxxviii. in Evang.) maintain that they are different. Theo- 
phylactus, Maldonatus, etc., assert that they are identical. Cf. Fillion and 
Rose, ix Mati. Abbott, Trench, Taylor hold, contrary to Calvin, that 
they are two distinct narratives. Unger (Die parabeln Jesu) considers 
the second a repetition of the first, but graver, severer, and of greater 
extent. 2 Luke xiv. I-16. 
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the company of other disciples of Hillel and Schammai.* 
“ Knowing their malice,” says St. Cyril, “ He yet consented 
to become their guest and to eat at the same table with 
them that they might benefit by His conversation and His 
miracles.2. It was in a Pharisee’s house that His meeting © 
with Magdalen took place, which changed her into the 
most admirable of penitents.? There were besides, some 
amongst them, who, if not His friends, were at least in 
sympathy with Him, and whom He hoped to make faithful 
to Him. The Pharisee, of whom St. Luke speaks, does 
not seem to have been one of these, a fact which only 
renders the narrative still more interesting. 

Being the Sabbath day, the guests were more select, and 
the dinner more sumptuous. As a faithful observer of the 
Rabbinical ordinances, the noble host had acted on the, 
advice of the Doctors who prescribed that the Day of the 
Lord should be honoured by a choicer and more plentiful 
repast.4 “Keep the Sabbath with a keen appetite : let 
the table be furnished with fish and with meat : let the wine 
be generous : let the guests be comfortably seated on soft, 
rich cushions : let the table appointments be elegant : let 
everything be pleasing and conducive to joy. > These 
counsels, which always found application amongst the Jews, 
were so faithfully observed that they afforded an opportunity 
to St. John Chrysostom® and St. Augustine’ to laugh at 
the too implicit obedience of the Talmudists. Plutarch also 
said of them that “when they were advised to keep the 
Sabbath, they were, above all, advised to get disgracefully 
tipsy.’’8 

If it is permissible to think that the Pharisee in the Parable 
did not go to great expense to receive Our Lord, we may 
also be permitted to believe that he would not like to 
scandalise Him by such excesses. But he may have been 
one of those who said of our Divine Saviour “He is a 

1 The Pharisees were divided into two schools, or parts, the respective 
heads of which were Hillel and Schammai. 

2Caten. Aur. (St Thom. Aquin. in Matt.) 3 Luke vii. 36-50. 

4Maimonid., Sabbath, ch. xxx.: “‘ Lautius enim convivendum est.” 


5 Abbott, The Gospel according to Luke, p. 88. 
7 


6 De Lazaro, Homil. i. Enarrat. ii. in Ps. xxxii. 2. 
8 Orav adBBarov mpodow, pddora pev mivew Kal oivodcba, mapaxadodvrar 
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glutton and a wine-drinker,”’ as a contrast to John the 
Baptist, who “came neither eating nor drinking,’ which 
merited for him the name of devil amongst the most refined 
of the Ackenasim.1 For this reason, some have thought that 
this invitation concealed a trap, especially having regard 
to the words of the Gospel, “ they watched Him.”? There 
is nothing impossible nor even improbable in this supposition, 
but if it were indeed so, they must have been terribly 
deceived. They had found their match, as people say. 

Whilst they were awaiting for the arrival of all the guests 
before sitting down to table, a poor man, afflicted with 
dropsy, taking advantage of the licence of Oriental customs, 
entered the atrium, and perhaps, with imploring look, sought 
to win the pity of the Miracle-worker. Was this a trick of 
the Pharisees? Did they by arranging this meeting,* pave 
the way for the cure of the sick man, that thus they might 
be able to accuse the one who cured him of having violated 
the Law of the Sabbath? Who can tell! But we know 
that the Puritans of Israel had already spoken harshly to 
the sick. ‘‘ Six days there are wherein you ought to work,” 
they said to them. “In them, therefore, come, and be 
healed, and not on the Sabbath day.’* For they regarded 
the dressing of wounds on the Sabbath as work. What 
was this but asking to be cured, and even worse, forgetting 
oneself so far as to cure? The Master despised such 
insanities. There would be an advantage in catching him 
again in the very act of treating the Rabbinical teaching 
with contempt. Let this be as it may, our Divine Lord 
cast a slightly ironical glance at the doctors present and their 
adherents : “‘ Is it lawful,’ He asked them, “ to heal on the 
Sabbath day?” 

As they were silent, being very much confused within 
themselves, according to the Greek expression, Hovyacayr. 
Our Lord took the sick man’s hand, and having healed 
him sent him away.® Then, knowing that they were about 
to murmur, He said to them : “ Which of you shall have 
an ass or an ox fall into a pit, and will not immediately 

1 Matt. xi. 18-109. 

2Luke xiv. 1: The Greek has it “duro jfoav mapaTn povpevor avrov.” 


3 Cf. Fillion, Comment. in Maitt. *Luke xiii. 14. 
5 Luke xiv. 4: ‘‘ But He taking him, healed him, and sent him away.’ 
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draw him out on the Sabbath day?” The argument was 
conclusive and unanswerable, and so they took refuge in 
‘silence, taking advantage of the summons to dinner, and 
the eagerness with which every one hurried to seek a place, 
anxious to secure the first and the most comfortable seats. 
The Divine Master smiled as He observed their manceuvring: 
“ When thou are invited to a wedding,” He said in an 
undertone, “sit not down in the first place, lest perhaps 
one more honourable than thou be invited by him. And 
he that invited thee and him, come and say to thee, ‘ Give 
this man place’ : and then thou begin with shame to take 
the lowest place. But when thou art invited, go, sit down 
in the lowest place: that when he who inviteth thee, 
cometh, he may say to thee : ‘ Friend, go up higher.’ Then 
shalt thou have glory before them that sit at table with 
thee.” 

Then, by way of conclusion, He added : “ Because every 
one that exalteth himself, shall be humbled ; and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.”2 No one could com- 
plain of this, because, as a Rabbi, He was quite within 
His right to quote one of the aphorisms so dear to the scribes, 
who, however, were more accustomed to formulate than to 
practise. We must acknowledge that here Our Divine 
Lord avenged Himself somewhat. And He proceeded to 
do so more completely by giving advice directly to the 
“ prince,” who was making a great display of the number 
and the high rank of his guests. He was evidently an 
aristocrat, whose birth, fortune, and bearing were equally 
great, thus casting Our Lord’s poverty and simplicity into 
the background. Then, as if to show that He wished to 
make a return to His host by His conversation, after the 
fashion of the learned men* who were invited to solemn 
or festive gatherings for that purpose, the Divine Master, 
ever with the same sweet smile, continued : ‘‘ When thou 
makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy 
brethren, nor thy kinsmen, nor thy neighbours who are 

1 Luke xiv. 8-10. 2Tbid. 11. 

8Cf. Prov. xxv. 6, 7: Talmud, Vajikra Rabba, fol. 164 (apud. 
Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr.). 


4This is still a Jewish custom. D. Stauben, Scénes de la vie juive 
(Sacher-Masoch, Hadaska). 
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rich, lest perhaps they also invite thee again, and a recom- 
pense be made to thee. But when thou makest a feast, call 
the poor, the maimed, the lame, and the blind. And thou 
shalt be blessed, because they have not wherewith to make 
_ thee recompense : for recompense shall be made thee at 
the resurrection of the just.’’+ 

St. Luke has no need to tell us how they received this 
advice, the wisdom of which took the guise of satire, yet 
without being bitter ; but at the same time those words 
were so clever and so measured that they were all the more 
impressive. For a moment there was general silence. Then 
one of the guests, to relieve the awkwardness of the situation, 
made the observation : ‘ Blessed is he that shall eat bread in 
the kingdom of God.’’? 

- It was an excellent remark, and might be taken in good 
part, even if it were intended to testify admiration for Jesus 
and sympathy with Him. Some commentators understand 
it in this sense ; others think otherwise. But we have no 
means of deciding the question, as the Divine Master seems 
not to have noticed the observation. 

He remained a little while absorbed in thought, then, 
once more His voice was heard, again imposing silence. 
And the company, divided between fear and admiration, 
listened to the following. 


I 


** A certain man made a great supper, and invited many. 
And he sent his servant at the hour of supper to say to 
them that were invited, that they should come, for now 
all things are ready. And they began all at once to 
make excuse.’ 

St. Luke does not mention the man’s rank nor the occasion 
of the feast. St. Matthew supplies the information. He was 
a king, who was celebrating his son’s wedding, and he sent 
messengers twice to those who were invited, telling them, 
‘“‘ Behold, I have prepared my dinner: my beeves and 
fatlings are killed, and all things are ready : come ye to 
the marriage.’’* 


1 Luke xiv. 12-14. £ Luke xiv. 15. 
8 Luke xiv. 16-18. 4Matt. xxii. 2-5. 
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From the first, the guests made excuses. Whether he 
was a king or merely an ordinary man, his summonses 
were received with the same indifference, expressed in the 
same terms: “I have bought a farm, and I must needs 
go out and see it: I pray thee, hold me excused.” “I 
have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to try them, I 
pray thee, hold me excused.” “I have married a wife,” 
said the third, without further excuse, “and therefore I 
cannot come.” 

And then, one went off to his fields, the other to his 
business. Their behaviour must have appeared offensive. 
Some of the guests aggravated the matter beyond measure. 
They mocked at the servants who were sent to them and 
beat them. Some were so grievously maltreated that they 
died from the effects. 

We can understand the king’s anger when he heard this 
news. He at once sent his soldiers, who avenged the death 
of the unfortunate servants, by killing the murderers and 
burning their farms. This was the usual mode of revenge 
amongst the great at that period, and is even yet in vogue 
in the East. 

His vengeance thus satisfied the prince said to his slaves : 
“The marriage indeed is ready, but they that were invited 
were not worthy. Go out quickly into the streets and lanes 
of the city, and bring in hither the poor, and the feeble, 
and the blind, and the lame.”’? 

The servants obeyed, but still the banquet-hall was no 
filled. Then the master said : “‘ Go out into the highways 
and hedges, and compel them to come in, that my house 
may be filled.2- But I say unto you, that none of those men 
that were invited shall taste of my supper.”’? 

It would be difficult to find anything more life-like than 
this description, or more striking than this account of a 
situation which is so worthy of study. Let us persevere in 
it. We shall find that the commentary holds more than 
one surprise in store for us. 

First, let us note the difference there is between the 

1 Matt. xxii. 10; Luke xiv. 21. 


2 Matt. xxii. 10: “Bad and good’’; Luke xiv. 23: ‘“‘Compel them 
to come in.” 3 Luke xiv. 24. 
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Evangelists in their account of the feast, the occasion 
of it, and the rank of the individuals. It would seem as if 
everything forbade any attempt to bring these divergencies 
in harmony so as to form of them but one narrative. But 
still we feel instinctively that no matter how little we may 
reflect upon them, we shall find that they will blend into 
one perfect whole. We are at liberty to see no contradiction - 
between the mere ordinary man set before us in St. Luke, 
and the king whom St. Matthew brings upon the scene. 
It would be nothing surprising if Our Lord were satisfied 
to describe as man any sovereign, who was only great in 
the eyes of his subjects, but who was just as poor as they 
were before the throne of their common Father. Perhaps 
certain readers may find this explanation too subtle. We 
must therefore propose another, of which they may think 
as they please, but which we regard as the true one. 

Let us begin by retaining the title which St. Matthew 
gives to the principal personage. It was a king, who 
intended to give a magnificent entertainment to the 
numerous guests whom he had invited to be present at 
the celebration of his son’s marriage. As there could be 
no question of any but a king of Judea, we are naturally 
led to think of the Herodian princes. As Archelaus and 
Antipas, at that time, had no sons to marry, the recollection 
of their father, Herod the Great, comes back to us. With 
him it was quite different. By his ten wives? he had 
several other children besides those whose names? are 
preserved in history and whose alliances are known to us. 
Therefore, if it pleased us to launch into hypothesis, we 
should have at our command. a wide circle from which to 
choose. But, let us keep on more solid ground, and not 
depart from probabilities, for which there is real foundation. 
We think we can advance certain suppositions which seem 
supported by documents, without going further, and even 
without pressing in any way the conclusions which we draw 
from them. 

In any case, Herod the Great was the only king, con- 

1 Doris, Mariamne, the second Mariamne, Mattakeh, Cleopatra, Pallas, 
Phedra, Elpis, and two nieces of the last, whose names are unknown. 


2 Antipater, Aristobulus, Alexander, Philip, Archelaus, Antipas, and 
Philip the Tetrarch. 
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temporary with Our Lord, to whom our conjecture is 
applicable. Matthew, who was a Jew by birth and an 
official of the new régime inaugurated by the favourite 
of Augustus, could scarcely avoid giving Herod the title 
of king, which was sanctioned by public opinion and con- 
secrated by the will of the Roman Senate. To do 
otherwise would have chilled, for no purpose, several of 
those whom he hoped to see become members of the 
Kingdom of God. Jesus Christ, in speaking like the 
common people, did not give up His rights as the lawful 
successor of David and the Asmoneans, any more than He 
pardoned the usurpation of the Herodians. There was 
only just a touch of irony in the language which He 
naturally made use of in such surroundings. It was for 
His listeners to recognise it and to make what they liked 
out of it. He could here make use all the better of the 
adage : “ He that can take, let him take it,’’! since they did 
not dispute with Him His name of “ the son of David.” 

St. Luke speaks of him whom St. Matthew calls a king, 
as an ordinary man, “a certain man,”’ because he has not 
the same reasons for acknowledging him king. He was not 
born, nor did he live, amongst Jews and Herodians, and 
he was no more obliged to respect their prejudices than 
to submit to them. To him, the names of Archelaus and 
Antipas served only to recall far-off memories.2 Rome, 
whilst permitting to their nephews, the two Agrippas, the 
semblance of royalty, did not intend that it should be taken 
too seriously.* If the public did not laugh at it openly, 
it was because they did not wish to cause the Procurator 
the fear of a rising against the protégés of Rome which 
might end in an insurrection against Rome itself. These 
turbulent populations very quickly passed from hissing and 
hooting to seditious rioting and, therefore, it was necessary 
to command respect, in appearance at least, for the puppets 
who had been set up as the representatives of their autonomy. 
St. Luke, therefore, was not obliged to be as circumspect as 

1 Matt. xix. 12. 

* He wrote his Gospel about the year a.D. 65, long after the fall of 
Archelaus and Antipas. 


* One has only to consult the Acts of the Apostles, Josephus, Dion 
Cassius, and Tacitus, to be convinced of this. 


@ 
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St. Matthew. A Greek, by birth and education, he 
naturally held the Asiatics in contempt, especially their 
princes, whom the Greeks regarded as barbarians, a little 
more hateful and grotesque than the motley herd whom 
they called their people. The charity of the Christian and 
the Apostle did not altogether preserve him from the 
prejudices of his early training, and perhaps (why should 
we not say it ?) the antipathy caused by the deicide and the 
martyrdom of St. Stephen. There ever arose between him 
and them the sinister silhouette of Calvary, in whose shadow 
so many bloody phantoms, and amongst them those of the 
Herods, moved restlessly to and fro. Need we be astonished. 
if he considered himself free from every obligation to that 
tragedy king, who celebrated the marriage of an heir as 
contemptible as himself? 

As far as concerns the effect of the Parable, the title 
matters little. It serves to accentuate the relief in St. 
Matthew, and for this reason we shall take the latter as 
our guide in this study. At the same time we shall not — 
neglect the light afforded us by the third Synoptist. 


II 


/ The invited guests who despised the call of the “ father 
of the family ’! displayed great rudeness and impertinence. 
To make excuses at the last moment,? and such clumsy 
ones, was outrageous mockery. The man who had pur- 
chased the farm, which he was in such a hurry to visit, 
must have known all about it long before. It could not 
have been a matter of such pressing moment for him 
who had bought the oxen to see them at work that he 
would not be able to wait until the following day. The 
newly-married man abused his privilege of exemption from 
all social duties during the early days of wedded life. 8 
Their refusal to attend upon the first invitation had already 
caused them to be suspected of unwillingness, but now they 
made this openly manifest when on receiving the second. 

1Luke xiv. 21: “‘ Paterfamilias.” 

2Luke xiv. 17: ‘“‘ At the hour of supper.” 


8 Those newly married were dispensed from military service for a 
year (Deut. xxiv. 5). 
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they went off to their business or their amusement, without 
paying any attention to the request for their presence. 

We can thus understand that the king, in his anger, 
would say : “‘ Not one of those people shall ever again sit 
at my table. I would prefer to see beggars and vagabonds 
sitting at it, for they would, at least, thank me for having 
invited them.” - 

In the two Gospels, the king’s anger is expressed in the 
same words, but in St. Matthew his action emphasizes his 
words more strongly, on account of the insolence with 
which the royal invitation was treated. From the very 
beginning, the recipients acted as if they had not heard 
the words : “I have prepared my dinner ; my beeves and 
fatlings? are killed, and all things are ready : come ye to 
the marriage.” 

The king observed the rules of the strictest etiquette. 
It was the second envoys? who were charged with the task 
, of setting forth the variety and the delicacy of the dishes 
with which they were to be regaled. There was no mention 
of the wines, because such profusion implied libations like 
those of the most famous feasts recorded in the Bible or in - 
the Talmud. This feast recalled, to a certain extent, the 
_ banquets given by Assuerus, at which the guests reclined on 
couches of gold and silver, draped with purple and hyacinth 
and set on mosaic pavements, and drank from precious 
vessels the rarest wines until they became intoxicated, the 
king setting the example. The Gospel is more moderate in 
the details than is the Book of Esther. It would be un- 
becoming to place such a list on the lips of Our Lord. Those 
invited could supply the omission by drawing upon their 
imagination, aided by their memories of former feasts. 

But none of these things had any effect on their in- 
difference, or rather their dislike, which they were at no 
pains to conceal. The king’s messengers were received 
with insults and violence. And, as if maddened by the 
persistent invitation, they proceeded to still worse outrages, 

1 Matt. xxii. 4: ‘“‘ Tauri mei et altilia.”” Note the distinction between 
the coarse meats and the poultry. 


2 Tbid. : “ Again he sent other servants.” 
3 Esther i. 6-10; ii. 18; v. 6; vii. I-2. 
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until they ended by staining their hands with the blood 
of the unfortunate servants.1 At first sight the Gospel 
narrative seems to exceed the limits of probability. In 
order to justify it, we are obliged to fall back on the identifi- 
cation of the king in the Parable with an historic king, 
very likely the most hateful of the Herods, the one of whom 
it has been said that he was great above all by his 
crimes. 

It is evident that the guests had been chosen from the 
aristocracy of birth and rank,? like those at the feast of 
Macherontius, stained as it was with the blood of the 
Precursor. Outside his own creatures, and the Roman 
officials, the usurper could not have had many partisans 
amongst them. They may have regarded his invitation 
as an insult, even a trap into which they would take good 
care not to fall. Thus we find the more prudent amongst 
them setting off for the country, where it is more easy to 
hide and where it is easier to retire to safer retreats than 
those of cities. ‘Those who did not wish to have recourse 
to these means, found themselves exposed to the impor- 
tunities of the slaves, questionable messengers, who at first 
irritated them, then made them angry, and finally provoked 
them to inflict mortal injury on them. The murder 
committed, they had not the courage to brave the tyrant 
to the end and so the culprits shut themselves up in their 
country houses, which were fortified, perhaps, like those 
towers so often mentioned in the Scriptures. *® 

Useless precaution! They were very much mistaken if 
they thought that the king would not venture to pursue 
them. “His armies,”4 that is, the mercenaries of various 
nationalities at his disposal, surrounded them, put them 
to death, and burned their dwellings. There could be no 
more terrible scenes than these, according to the Sacred 
Scripture. Blood ran in rivers, the devouring flames con- 
sumed houses, orchards, and sheepfolds. When vengeance 


1 Matt. xxii. 6: ‘‘ Having treated them contumeliously, put them to 
death.” 

2 Mark vi. 21: ‘“‘ Herod made a supper . . . for the princes, and 
tribunes, and chief men of Galilee.” R 

3Cf, Ps. lxiv. 4; Judges viii. 9; 2 Paral. xvii. 12; Luke xiv. 28. 

4Matt. xxil. 17. 
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had done its work, there remained only ashes, where, but 
yesterday, joyous life had held sway. 3 

St. Matthew struck the right note in relating facts which 
were present to the minds of the hearers, accustomed as 
they were to such sights. Since the accursed race of 
Antipas had supplanted that of the Machabees, Rome 
allowed them to do as they liked in many instances, where 
her own interests were not in jeopardy. It mattered little 
to her that these wild animals devoured one another, so 
long as they did not refuse to her eagles the share of the 
prey which they demanded. 

St. Luke seems to share in this indifference. He confines 
himself to relating the natural result of this repression, 
in the same terms as St. Matthew. The supper was ready, 
but there were no longer any guests. How was the difficulty 
created by the king’s anger to be overcome ? 

““Go out quickly into the streets and lanes of the city 
and bring in hither the poor, and the feeble, and the blind, 
and the lame . . . that my house may be filled,’’! 

The servants obeyed his order with all possible prompti- 
tude. But the banquet-hall was so large that vacant places 
still remained. On hearing this, the king again sent them 
forth, saying : “ Go out into the highways and hedges, and 
compel them to come in... But I say unto you, that 
none of those men that were invited, shall taste of my 
supper.” 2 

The order is precise, and the prohibition is formal. He 
will have no more guests of high rank, no more privileged 
people, at his table. ‘Open the doors to everyone, and 
even compel those who are hesitating to enter. I will have 
ao vacant place, but I am determined that not one of those 
who have insulted me, or even those who were indifferent 
to me, shall sit at my table.” 

But, O Lord, is there then no longer any possibility of 
excuse, and consequently of pardon. Too late! ‘“ How 
often would I have gathered together thy children, .. 
and thou wouldst not.”* Now your place is given to 
others. “I know you not.’ 4 


1 Luke xiv. 21-23. * Luke xiv. 24. 
> Cf. Matt. xxiii. 37. 4Cf. Matt. xxv. 12; Luke xiii. 35. 
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Ill 


The banquet-hall was filled. The master, having been 
informed by his servants, came, according to the custom 
of princes, to look at the company already grouped round 
the tables, and preparing to do justice to the feast." With 
a rapid glance he surveyed his guests. All seemed to him 
to be in order in that crowd who applauded his appearance 
amongst them. He could now forget the insults for which 
he had enacted such terrible vengeance, and he might, at 
least, deceive himself with the thought of his popularity 
amongst the masses represented by that gathering of the 
lame, the paralysed, the good and the bad.* They all 
presented a respectable, joyous appearance, in the festive 
garments in which his servants had clothed them before 
they entered the hall. 

In fact, at that time, in patrician or royal houses, it was 
the custom, faithfully observed, to present the guests with 
a light mantle, which they wore over their garments, so 
that the whole company presented an appearance uniformly 
pleasing and even sumptuous. In the East, the princes 
send to each guest a caftan, which he must put on before he 
crosses the threshold of the palace. Chardin is surprised 
at the quantity of these garments which were preserved in 
the wardrobes of the Shah of Persia, to be given as presents on 
similar solemn occasions. The Pharaos had, long ago, 
forestalled him and far surpassed him in that form of 
magnificence. The paintings on the walls of the hypogeum, ® 
have made us familiar with the plan of the shops where these 
festive garments were kept. The Romans also were 
acquainted with them under the names of cenatoria and of 
synthesis,* garments of a light material almost transparent, 
which could not in any way incommode the wearers. 

The king in the Parable had acted with customary 
generosity towards his guests, and he had every right to 

1 Matt. xxii. 10, 11: ‘‘ The king went in to see the guests.” 

2Matt. xxii. Io. 

3 Hypogeum, the ancient term for all parts of a building below the 
level of the ground. (Translator’s note.) 


4 Petron. Satyric, XXi. 5; Martial, v. 79, and x. 87; Capitol, Maxim 
Jun. 4. Cf. Richard, Dict. “ Caenatoria and Synthesis.” 
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see that they wore the wedding garment. Now, he noticed 
one present who had neglected to observe this etiquette. 
Even if it were only negligence on the man’s part, still it 
showed how little he esteemed the favour, of which, how- 
ever, he would take advantage. But was it not done from 
bravado, and consequently an intentional insult, aggravated 
by the place and the circumstances? The commentators 
are all inclined to think that it was intended as an insult, 
“a public outrage on the host and the other guésts,” as 
Cicero called it, when reproaching Vatinius, who had been 
guilty of a similar want of respect towards Quintus Arrius.! 
St. Irenzus does not hesitate to agree in this opinion. The 
act of the rude man is an act of contempt.? St. Jerome? 
judges similarly, in accord with St. Gregory the Great,# 
whose opinion Bossuet echoes. It would be hard not to 
agree with them. It was truly an audacious piece of 
bravado, and well-timed. The culprit wanted to put the 
finishing stroke to the protests which took the contemptuous 
form of the first refusals, of the insults, and the bad 
treatment offered to Herod’s slaves, of the murders which 
had resulted in such terrible consequences for those who had 
ventured on that form of protest. 

This man was a fanatic, such as all ages have known. 
He risked his life, but with what savage pride! To brave 
the tyrant, in his palace, at his table, on the day of his 
son’s marriage! ‘To avenge, in this manner, the victims 
of his wrath, by affecting to despise it. To give a lesson 
in public to the courtiers, slaves unworthy of the name 
of Israelite, or even of the name of man, who licked the 
feet, red with blood and covered with the ashes of ruined 
homes. Was not the glory of this well worth the price 
which he would in all probability have to pay for it? 

The unhappy man was wrong in his calculations. He 
reckoned without his host. Here the Gospel reaches the 
sublime. 

“Friend,” said the king, in a voice which betrayed no 

1In Vatinium, xii.—xiii. 

2 St. Ireneus, Haeres, iv. 36. ‘‘ Qui non habet indumentum nuptiarum 
in est contemptor.”’ 


3St. Jerome, 7m Matt. 4St. Gregory, xxxviii. n. 7. 
5 Bossuet, Médiiations, Derniére semaine. 
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indignation, only a little surprise, “ how camest thou in 
hither not having on a wedding garment?” 

It would seem as if he were unwilling to believe that 
the negligence was intentional. Probably it was a mistake 
on the part of the steward or of the porter. The one forgot 
to offer the garment; the other, in a fit of abstraction, 
allowed the guest to pass in without it. In his benevolence, 
which was free from every prejudice, the king asked for an 
explanation, such as would excuse a man ignorant of the 
usages of a world in which he was not accustomed to 
mingle. 

But the voice was dry, the look keen and penetrating, 
the gesture ironical. The prince. divined what the man 
was aiming at, and had no intention of lending himself to 
the design. Feeling that all was lost, the rebel remained 
silent. Those present looked at one another in fear. What 
was going to happen ? 

“Bind his hands and feet,” commanded the king, in 
tones of contemptuous indifference, “and cast him into 
the exterior darkness ; there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.”} 

Within was the brilliant light of lamps and of torches, 
the sweet harmony of symphonies, the soft murmur of 
conversation and of friendly interruptions ; without was 
night, with its darkness and its terrors ; the yelping of the 
jackal, the laughter of the hyena, for ever mocking him 
who had committed the irretrievable error of the lost one. 
The hours passed, each one sounding in his ears its mono- 
tonous and sorrowful refrain : “Ever! Never! To expiate 
for ever! Never to satisfy! Remorse for ever! Never 
hope !” 

If the reader is surprised at the severity of the language 
in the Gospel he must remember that St. Matthew is a 
painter as accurate as he is realistic. He may have seen 
with his own eyes that bundle of rags, which was the 
unfortunate guest, thrown out into the guttter. Chardin 
tells of that grand vizier whose head was struck off for an 
offence similar to that of the Israelite zealot.? It is never 
good to arouse the anger of tyrants, especially those of such 


1 Matt. xxii. 13. 2 Chardin, op. cit. 
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a type as we are now studying. If anyone doubts that a 
man’s life was of such little value in the eyes of an Antipas, 
let him remember the Precursor. 


IV 


But then, one may ask, why connect these sinister figures 
with the Lord God? Because we cannot be mistaken. 
The king, in St. Matthew, and the father of the family, in 
St. Luke, are one and the same person, to whom Our 
Divine Lord plainly gives His own Divine name at the 
end of the Parable of the merciless servant, which His 
hearers had not time to forget and which they would 
connect with this last one. The king who condemned the 
heartless slave to be tortured, resembles, feature for feature, 
the king who cast the man who offered him so great an insult 
into exterior darkness, and Our Divine Lord identifies him 
with His heavenly Father. There is no possible doubt, 
and no one has ever been mistaken on this point. The 
severity of the condemnation does not hinder the Fathers 
of the Church from recognising the identity of Him who 
passes sentence. “ When the Scripture,” says Theo- 
phylactus,* “‘ speaks to us of the anger and the vengeance 
of God, it designates them by the names of bear? and 
leopard. His goodness does not in the least lessen His 
justice. ‘The Apocalypse warns us to beware of the wrath 
of the Lamb’> It is precisely because of the immensity 
of His mercy that we must fear the rigour of His justice and 
never abuse His goodness that so we may never have to be 
reminded that “God is not mocked.’’6 

However contemptible, as a man, the king in the Parable 
may have been, he still personified royalty, and hence, 
he was an image, imperfect and deformed it is true, but 
after all sufficing for the lesson which Our Lord would 
give the Jews. Everything proves to us how they under- 
stood it from that point of view. They had no difficulty 

1 Matt. xiii. 35: ‘So also shall my heavenly Father do to you.” 

* Theophylactus, in Matt. 

3 Amos v. 19: ‘“‘ And a bear should meet him.” 

4 Osee xiii. 7: “I will be to... them as a leopard.” 


5 Apoc. vi. 16: “‘ Hide us . . . from the wrath of the Lamb,” 
®Gal. vi. 7. 
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in seeing that the Parable was intended for them. They 
recognised that by setting before them an earthly king, 
the only one of whom they would naturally think, the 
Divine Master was speaking to them of the King of kings. 
And by accentuating the resemblance more strongly, from 
the point of view of justice and vengeance, He did not 
surprise or scandalise them. ‘To them Jehovah was, above 
all, a dread and terrible God, the God of terrifying majesty, ? 
whose face Job feared to behold even in his dreams.® 
From our habit of meditating solely on the Divine mercy, 
for which the Crib, Calvary, and the Tabernacle are our 
guarantees, the idea of the Divine Sovereignty has faded 
somewhat from our minds. We may here become liable 
to illusion. Though many have rather a confused notion 
of those miracles of Divine mercy, still they draw conclusions 
from them which differ little from those which were so 
pleasing to the children of Abraham, the dwellers in the land, the 
citizens of holy Ferusalem. ‘They almost succeed in persuading 
themselves that they possess an assured immunity, in which 
they can confidently await the hour of this heavenly heritage. 
Such persons are little pleased to be described in the terms 
which Our Lord applied to the Jews, when He styled 
them barren fig-trees, unprofitable workmen, wicked servants. 
Above all, they would resent being called a race of vipers, 
who are unconscious of the Divine wrath, because they do 
not even suspect that they have aroused the Master’s 
anger. 3 
They are scandalised and, at times, indignant at what 
they consider “‘ unbecoming tirades”’ against their pride, 
their ignorance, their sensuality, their real abandonment 
of their religion and its practices, an apostasy which so 
quickly degenerates into an apostasy of error and of evil. 
Who will awaken them from their slumber, and dispel the 
dreams in which their intellect is being wasted and their 
hearts are becoming deadened? Must it be that one day 
Our Lord will say to them, as He said to the children of 
Israel : ‘‘ How often would I have gathered you around me 
as ahen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and thou 


1Cf, Exod. xv. 11; Deut. vii. 21; Psalm Ixxv. 8. 
* Off. def.: ‘‘ Rex tremendae majestatis.” 3 Job vii. 14. 
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wouldst not?”! In your turn, ‘‘ You shall seek me, and 
shall not find me.”’? 

It forms no part of our plan to dwell upon the mystical 
meaning of the Parable, although the ancient commenta- 
tors, in particular the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, 
have devoted much attention to it, on account of the 
beauties which it enfolds. We cannot, however, entirely 
pass this over, but shall recall it in a few words. 

The king in St. Matthew, the man in St. Luke, as we 
have already seen, is the King of kings, the Heavenly Father, 
who wills to celebrate the marriage of His Divine Son® 
with regenerate humanity.4 The Word made Flesh, 
espoused to human nature on the day of His Incarnation, 
consummates His union by the foundation of His Church,® 
that society of souls purchased at the price of His Precious 
Blood. He includes all souls in this loving embrace, and 
thus He does for each individual soul® what He does for 
them collectively. Hence this mysterious marriage has three 
forms and may be designated by three names. According 
as He espouses the human race whom He is going to redeem, 
or the same human race‘already ransomed, or each separate 
unit of that human race, He makes His mysterious union 
with it the occasion of the feast which celebrates a distinct 
phase of that union. 

The guests are numerous, for all men have been invited.’ 
Many take no notice of the invitation ; others laugh at it, 
and are insulting ; others, again, blaspheme, and allow their 
hatred to drive them to violent extremes. The Heavenly 
Father, for the present, is patient with the first, but His 
wrath at once overtakes the others. 

Then those whom they scorned and despised are called 
to take their places at the royal table, without distinction 
of age, of sex, of condition, or of merit. To those who 

1 Matt. xxiii. 37. 2 John vii. 34. 

* Matt. xxii. 2: ‘“‘A king who made a marriage for his son,” St. 
Gregory the Great, Homil. xxxviii. 

*Ephes. v. 32: “‘ This is a great sacrament; but I speak in Christ 
and in the Church.” St. Augustine, Seym. Ixvi. n. 2 (Cf. St. Caesarius 
Arelat. in App. oper. St. Aug.). ° St. Gregory, Homil. xxxviii. 5. 

6 Bossuet, Méditations, Derniére semaine. 


"1 Tim. ii. 4; St. Gregory, Homil. xxxviii. 5; Theophylactus, v. in 
Matt.; St. Augustine, Serm. go. 
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pride themselves on their birth, their fortune, their power, 
their intellect and their learning, there succeed the poor of 
every sort, ! whom the King provides with wedding garments 
that they may be worthy to appear at the feast. It is only 
at this moment, in this supreme manifestation of His Good- 
ness, that He is recognised, but He must now reject the 
wretched being who insulted Him in the full light of life.? 
He must cast him into the darkness of death. 

Such is the first part of the traditional commentary. 

In the second part the abundant and delicious fare pro- 
vided at the feast is the Sacred Victim immolated on 
Calvary, the Divine Lamb whose precious Body and Blood 
are the Food and the Drink of the soul? united to Him 
whom she may call, with the Spouse of the Canticles, her 
Beloved, her Spouse, and her King, as He Himself calls 
her His sister, His beautiful one, and the Queen of His 
Heart.4 For this ineffable Food, our lips must be pure, 
our mouth innocent, and our heart burning with ardent 
fire of love. To partake of it without proving ourselves, 
to receive it unworthily, is to condemn ourselves to eternal 
death and damnation. 

To the illustrious commentators, from whom we have 
quoted. thus briefly, these comparisons afford material for 
considerations as profound as they are profitable to our 
souls. But they do not give us any special light on the 
intellectual side of Our Divine Lord’s character. We must 
be content with pointing them out to the reader, whom 
we advise to study them with his whole mind and his whole 
heart. He will find in them, for the refreshment of his soul, 
a copious supply of those waters which have their source 
in Eternal Life. We, humble wayfarers, who bend our knee 
as we hasten onwards to take some drops of that mysterious 
water in the hollow of our hand—we would, at least, point 
out its Source and the path which leads to it. How much 
happier those who can sit down by the Fountain, and take 
deep draughts therefrom, and draw thence fresh courage 
and vigour to pursue the course which lies before them ! 

1 Matt. xi. 25; Origen, in Matt. c. xxii. 

2St. Gregory, Homil. xxxviii. 5, n. 9; St. Augustine, Serm. go, n. 9; 


St. Jerome ; St. Hilary, in Matt. c. 22. 
3 John vi. 56; I Cor. x. 16. “Cantilo D5jeils 255 etc. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE TALENTS AND THE POUNDS 


“For even as a man going into a far 
country, called his servants, and 
delivered to them his goods.’’— 
Matt. xxv. 14; cf. Luke xix. 12. 


I 


THERE is not, perhaps, in the whole series of Parables, 
a subject more attractive for study than the present one, 
not only because of the charm spread over the whole 
narrative in its twofold form, but also because of the 
characteristic of reality by which it is distinguished. 

Those who insist that the Parables are allegories and not 
actual happenings must find it very difficult to explain these 
two qualities, for there is, throughout the whole narrative 
unmistakably, a direct allusion to persons and to facts upon 
which it is impossible to keep the mind from dwelling. 
However much one may try to set it aside, the evidence 
forces itself upon one, and leads one to recognise how real 
and true to life are these instructions of Our Divine Lord, 
at least in this particular instance. Hence we are naturally 
disposed to accept the greater part of the others as equally 
real, wherever this seems probable. We do not wish to 
generalise too much, especially as in several of the Parables 
there is nothing to be gained by making them the records 
of actual facts. But it is true also that they cannot lose 
by doing so, and that in all of them, without exception, it is 
evident that care has been taken to render them truer to 
life, and more convincing, by painting from nature the 
individuals introduced upon the scene, as well as the 
countries in which they lived and the customs peculiar to 
these. 

We must not confound the care taken to render the 
incidents true to life, the reason of which we can very well 
understand, with an inclination for allusions, properly so- 
called. Allusion, as in this Parable, to have any real value, 
must be so transparent as to be understood at once, so 


316 
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skilfully contrived that it will not miss its mark, and it must 
be conveyed in such a dignified form, no matter how forcible 
it may be, as to equalise both the accuser and the accused ; 
it must be sufficiently moderate in tone not to appear more 
like anger than justice ; and it must be loyal and generous 
so as to avoid all reproach of personal dislike or jealousy. 
The blow must not be struck in a stealthy, underhand 
manner, but openly, straight in the face ; it must not evade 
reply by subterfuges or by retractations, which are unworthy 
a man of sense and of honour. This is the reason why it 
could be said so often that allusions are the weapons of the 
weak, of the timid, and even of cowards. 

But the grandeur and nobility of the mind of Our Divine 
Saviour is beyond all such reproach. Hence it is that in 
the Gospel we never meet with anything which would merit 
to be called an allusion. All in it is so clear, and at the same 
time so guarded, as to deserve our utmost admiration. Let 
us take two examples at random. 

When the Pharisees spoke to Our Lord of the danger 
in which He stood from the intrigues of Antipas, after 
the death of John the Baptist, He replied : “Go and tell 
that fox : Behold, I cast out devils, and do cures, to-day and 
to-morrow, and the third day I am consummated.” + Now 
no one could be mistaken, or was mistaken, as to the 
epithet, its worth, its application, and its bearing. The 
Divine Preacher’s allusion to His work is in some parts 
obscure, but sufficiently clear in others. He will continue 
to act as He wills, and as long as He wills, without taking 
any notice of the wretched jackal, whose tricks He despises 
and whose cunning He will baffle. 

Similarly, when He answered the accusers of the woman 
taken in adultery : “‘ He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her,’’? it could not be said 
that there was ambiguity in His words. He appealed to 
the law, as they had done themselves, and, to give the lesson 
its full force, He wrote some words in the dust, the meaning 
of which they could not misunderstand. Jewish tradition 
goes so far as to give the text of these words, which are 


1 Luke xiii. 32. 2 John viii. 7. 
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supposed to have been treasured by an eye-witness.1 This, 
perhaps, is a little hazardous, but there is certainly nothing 
doubtful about the discomfiture and the retreat of the 
accusers accentuated by the remark : “‘ They hearing this 
went out one by one, beginning at the eldest.’’? 

The Parables for which it can be established that they 
contain allusions to contemporary facts or individuals are 
distinguished by the characteristics already enumerated, but 
in a far fuller and clearer manner. No longer have we 
brief sayings, cutting or ironical answers, sketches or outlines. 
We have pictures boldly painted, with a care for detail 
which increases the effect of the whole; they are grand 
frescoes, regular pages of history, commemorating events 
of public life, or sunlit canvases, with far horizons faintly 
visible in a rose-tinted dawn, or in the violet hues of twilight, 
or the luminous darkness of silvery night. And in those 
scenes, wherein act and move the people of ordinary life, 
we have labourers in the fields, shepherds and sheep in the 
pastures, fishermen and their boats on the waters. Variety, 
animation, charm, strength, distinguish in turn, and some- 
times at one and the same time, this series of narratives, in 
which there is also that vague mysterious something which 
speaks to us of the Infinite. Well might Tacitus and 
Virgil, Homer and Theocritus, have been jealous of them, 
Nowhere else does the Gospel appear more divine, nowhere 
does it present to us the Word Incarnate soaring with 
greater sweetness and majesty above the agitated restlessness 
of human nature ; nowhere does it demand more insistently 
from us the testimony of our hearts and our lips : “ Thou 
art Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

We can easily prove this by considering the two Parables 
known as the Parables of the Pounds and of the Talents. 
The former is recorded by St. Luke,* the latter by St 
Matthew.® Although they are distinct in place, time, and 
detail, we shall, with Bossuet,® unite them in one commentary 

1“ Eldad killed his friend Modad (or Modar) in the desert ; Horam 
betrayed the wife (or the widow) of Bunah, and turned her out of his 
house ; Arvad’s wife was ill-treated by Munan (or Muman).” Cf. Gaspard 
Gregory, Professor in the University in Leipzig, from the MSS. in Mount 
Athos and Dessau, quoted in the Revue des Revues of the 15th September, 


Ig00, note p. 614. 2 John viii. 9. 3 Matt. xvi. 16. 
4Luke xix. 11-28. ® Matt. xxv. 14-30. ° Méditations sur l Evangile. 
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on account of the resemblance there is between them 
both in the course of the narrative and in the first conclusion. 
We shall point out as we go on the characteristic differences 
in each, after we have first justified the placing of these 
Gospel narratives side by side, without at all attempting to 
blend them into one. 

The first of the two Parables, that of the Talents, following 
the order in which they are recorded,! was proposed, 
according to St. Matthew, to the disciples and the Jews, 
on the slope of the Mount of Olives, within view of the 
Temple, the day after Our Lord’s triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem. ? 

The second, that of the Pounds, although the more 
important, and the first in point of time, was proposed, 
according to St. Luke, to the crowd which had gathered 
at the gates of Jericho, as Our Lord was journeying for 
the last time to the deicide city.* It is, as it were, the 
introduction or the prologue to the Parable of the 
Talents. 

To give them in their proper order we must, therefore, 
begin with the one recorded by St. Luke, and finish with 
St. Matthew’s narrative, which seems to serve as a con- 
clusion to the first, and its gravity is indeed suited to the 
hour in which it was told. , 

It was indeed the last appeal* which Our Divine Saviour 
deigned to make to those souls so obstinately closed to His 
mercy. Coming in the course of the mysterious entreaties 
which marked that Holy Thursday, the Parable of the 
Talents is like the expiring cry of despised love. It is 
breathed out, so to say, in a sigh of despair. It would seem 
as if the Divine Master had neither the heart nor the strength 
to pronounce again the sentence of reprobation ; that He 
had exhausted Himself in His denunciation of Jericho. 

1St. Matthew is the first, in point of time, and consequently his 
Parable was written several years before St. Luke wrote of the Pounds. 
The Parable of the Talents was proposed on Holy Thursday. The 
Parable of the Pounds, in St. Luke, eight days before, at the entry 
into Jericho. 

> Matt. xxiv. 1: ‘‘ And Jesus being come out of the Temple, went 
eye Take xix. 1, 28: ‘‘ And entering in, He walked through Jericho. 


. And having said these things, He went before, going up to 
Jerusalem.”’ '- 4Cf. Matt. xxv. 1; Mark xiv. 1; Luke xxi. 38. 
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But let us proceed to the explanation of the Sacred Text, 
which it is unnecessary to reproduce here, as we shall have 
the two Parables constantly before us in the course of our 
‘commentary. Therefore, we shall only give a summary, 
that so the connection and the parallelism of the two 
narratives may be understood. 


II 


We are beneath the walls of Jericho, under the great 
sycamores which overshadowed the road. Our Divine 
Lord has paused to bid a last farewell to the crowd, for He 
is going away, never, perhaps, to return. Report, indeed, 
has spread amongst the people that He is going to restore 
the throne of David in Sion and to renew the expansion of 
His Kingdom. Hence, when He begins to speak, they 
receive in profound silence what they regard as His supreme 
counsels. 

A man of noble birth,! as St. Luke tells us, was about 
to depart for a far country to claim a crown? to which 
he was entitled. Before setting out, according to a very 
usual custom,? he entrusted a sum of about ten pounds or 
hemines, equal to a thousand francs‘ (or forty pounds English 
money), to ten of his servants, advising them to place the 
money in the bank,® that thus he might have profit on it 
when he returned. Then he went away, but was quickly 
followed by a deputation of his fellow-citizens, who were 
to say to the arbitrator appointed to decide on his claim 
to the throne, “‘ We will not have this man to reign over 
us, 2% 

But, notwithstanding, he succeeded in getting himself 
declared king by his suzerain and returned to his own 
country. 

Scarcely had he entered his palace when he commanded 
the servants to be called to whom he had entrusted. his 

1 Luke xix. 12: ‘A certain nobleman ’—evyevijs. 

2 Ibid. : ‘‘ Went into a far country, to receive for himself a kingdom.” 

3 Cf. Smith, Dict. ‘‘ Servant and Slave.”’ 

4The pound (of the Parable) being considered equal to 100 francs or 
£4, English.—Godet. Comment., vol. 2, p. 348. 


5 Luke xix. 13: ‘‘ Trade till I come.” 
6 Luke xix. 14. 
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money, that he might hear from each one how much he 
had gained. 

The first came and said : “ Lord, thy pound hath gained 
ten pounds.”? ‘ Well done, thou good servant,” said his 
master, “‘ because thou hast been faithful in a little, thou 
shalt have power over ten cities.”* Another servant pre- 
sented himself. He had gained five pounds by the one, 
and he was placed over five cities in reward for his good 
and faithful service. 

Now let us compare the text of the first Gospel with 
that of the third. This time we are in the Temple. The 
rupture between the Divine Master and the princes of the 
people is evidently complete. Once more, however, He 
will appeal to their conscience, and repeat the warning 
which He has already given at Jericho, but in another 
form, which reveals the anguish of His Divine Heart 
and His ardent desire for their salvation. 

A man setting out for a far country,* St. Matthew tells 
us, called his slaves (the Greek expression is here more 
precise than in St. Luke), and entrusted to them all his 
property.® To one he gave five talents 6_fifty thousand 
francs (£2,000 English money), that is, if they were gold 
talents, as is probable ; if they were only Greek talents 
the sum would be equal to twenty-eight thousand francs. 
To the second slave he gave two talents, and to the third 
one only. His confidence was in proportion to the opinion 
which he had of each one of them.? He then took his 
departure, without any suggestion as to how they should 
act, it being quite easy to guess his intention. 

The first of the servants without delay invested the money 
entrusted to him, and gained five talents with it, which 
was a profit of fifty thousand francs, 100 per cent. ; the second 


1 Luke xix. 15: ‘“‘ He commanded his servants to be called, to whom 
he had given the money, that he might know how much every man had 
gained by trading.” 2 Luke xix. 16. 8 Tbid. 

4 Matt. xxv. 14: ‘‘A man going into a far country.” 

5 Ibid: “ Delivered to them his goods.”’ All his goods, according to 
Godet, Comment. in Luc. vol. 2, p. 350. The word slave (SodAos) must 
not be taken in its strict sense. Cf. Smith, loc. cit. 

6 Matt. xxv. 15: “‘ And to one he gave five talents, and to another 
two, and to another one.” 

7 Matt. xxv. 15: “ Everyone according to his proper ability.” 
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made a profit of twenty thousand francs, or two talents on 
the two entrusted. f 

After a long absence the master returned and asked 
for the accounts. “Lord,” said the first servant, ‘“ thou 
didst deliver to me five talents, behold I have gained other 
five over and above.” ‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant, because thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will place thee over many things. Enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord.’’! 

To the second, who had also doubled the money placed 
in his hands, the same answer was given, and he was 
admitted into the joy of his lord. 

The points of resemblance between the two narratives 
in the first part are self-evident, so to say. But it is not 
so with the points on which they differ, and which we must 
bring to light by careful study. 

First of all, according to the Gospel, the two masters 
are not of the same rank. He of whom St. Matthew speaks 
is an ordinary man, he is not distinguished by any special 
term, and his departure is not due to any cause which merits 
our attention. In St. Luke things are quite different. The 
traveller, who is somewhat contemptuously styled a noble- 
man,* but not of royal descent, goes to a foreign country? to 
present his claim, or perhaps to solicit his restoration to 
the throne,‘ to which, however, we are not told that he 
was entitled by birth. He called ten of his slaves or 
domestics, according to the Sacred Text. There seems to 
be a slight touch of sarcasm in the manner in which the 
Evangelist contrasts this numerous and ostentatious retinue 
with the comparative smallness of the sum of money with: 
which they are to speculate. The other master made less 
display, and acted, on the contrary, like a great lord. 

The first, who was aspiring to royalty, wanted to speculate 
with his pounds, ten only, a very small sum, for the pound 
was only worth one hundred drachmas, a little more than 
ninety-two francs. The second, a mere ordinary individual, 


1 Matt. xxv. 21. 


* Luke xix. 12: ‘‘ A certain nobleman,” he is not even a Patrician. 
° Ibid. : “‘ Went into a far country.” 
“Ibid. : “‘ To receive for himself a kingdom.” 


* Luke xix. 13: ‘‘ And calling his ten servants.” 
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entrusts talents to the discretion of his servants, sixteen 
talents at least, a very large sum, for the gold talent was 
worth one hundred pounds or ten thousand shekels, and 
the silver talent about three thousand.? 

The first did not forget the traditional advice, “‘ Be good 
bankers,” 2 and recommended them to practise usury if 
necessary.? The second gave no injunctions, as they were 
quite unnecessary for faithful and intelligent servants ; 
above all, he did not give advice which is reminiscent of the 
money-lender who lends small sums at an exorbitantly high 
®rate of interest. The first, in spite of his birth, was nothing 
but an upstart, a rogue even. The second cuts a better 
figure, but all the same he wanted to profit by the zeal of 
those to whom he had entrusted his money, a practice quite 
in accordance with the habits and customs of his country, 
to which he adverts with a sort of contemptuous indifference. 4 

Both were indeed Jews, and one cannot help smiling 
at the satisfaction which they seem to find in the thought 
of usury. But there is an appreciable difference in their 
satisfaction. 

The first, on his own admission, would exact the usurious 
interest, the second would be satisfied to receive it, which 
is not the same thing by any means. From another point 
of view we must not pass over unnoticed the difference in 
the amount of money entrusted in each case to the servants. 
The master in St. Luke’s narrative wanted to have profit, 
the utmost possible, but at the same time he left them but 


very small funds to trade with. He was doubtful either of. 


the zeal or the cleverness of his representatives, as well as 
of the future, which might after all bring failure to his 
speculations. 

Should he succeed in his claims to a throne, he would 
have little need of the increase in his income which he was 
trying to secure. On the other hand, if his hopes were not 


1 Luke xix. 13 : “‘ He gave them ten pounds.” The Greek pound or hemine, 
in Hebrew, maneh, was equal in value to 100 drachmas or 92 francs (a 
little less than £4 English). 

2 Apostolic Constitutions, ii. 36—recalled by Origen, Clement of 
Alexandria, etc. 

3 Luke xix. 23: ‘‘ That at my coming I might have exacted it with 
usury.” ‘ 

4 Matt. xxv. 27: “I should have received my own with usury.” 
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realised, he would regret having risked his money in such 
speculations. He was absurdly avaricious, and for that 
reason he inspires us with an aversion towards him, to a 
supreme degree. 

The second, on the contrary, haughty and indifferent, 
left all his property! to the zeal and devotion of his domestics; 
he had confidence in them, and took no thought for the 
future. Ifhe is of the same birth and has the same ambition 
as the other he certainly is far more deserving of the throne 
to which both are aspiring. If he obtained the crown he 
would have no need to trouble about private means, for the” 
wealth of the nation would be at his disposal. Should his 
hopes prove but idle dreams, what would it matter to him 
whether he were a little more or less well-off. Besides, 
there would be nothing heroic in his philosophy, for he would 
still have enough money left to try his fortune again, attended 
by a number of devoted, intelligent servants to help him, 
all interested in his success. 

He had made friends of his dependents, whilst the other 
barely received a servile and unwilling obedience from his 
domestics. ‘The meanness of the first had ensured for him 
much disappointment. The second, by his action, con- 
fidently anticipated future good fortune (the joy), in which 
he associated beforehand the people of his house. ? 

Here again is shown the difference between the two 
principal personages in the Parables. The first rewarded 
the zeal displayed in his service by substantial benefits. 
They received a great deal for having turned a little money 
to good account. Indeed there is no mistake possible in the 
matter. The first servant was appointed to collect the 
taxes in ten different districts, all wealthy and capable of 
yielding much profit. The second was appointed to a 
similar post, with jurisdiction over five provinces. He did 
not depute to them in these appointments a share in his 
authority, but he gave them an opportunity of enriching 
themselves by grinding, devouring, as the Arabs say, the 
cities over which they were appointed. $ 

1 Matt. xxv. 14: ‘‘ Delivered to them his goods.” 


2 Matt. xxv. 21, 22: “‘ Enter thou into the joy of thy lord.” 
3 'Ps, xiii. 4: ‘‘ Who devour my people as they eat bread.” 
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We might say that it was like a modern office in the 

East, with differences which were wholly to the advantage 

. of the Israelite officials, who would have no responsibility 
in the political or even the administrative department. 
Collectors,! keen in the work, would act for them, and they 
would have nothing to do but profit by the labour of their 
subordinates. 

Avaricious and ambitious as he was, this man regarded 
his royal prerogative above all as a means whereby he 
might enrich himself. He availed himself of his kingly 
dignity to afford others the opportunity of growing rich, 
whilst they, at the same time, amassed wealth for him in 
return, because it was into his coffers that the taxes, levied 
in a more or less arbitrary manner by the collectors, would 
come. Above all things he should have money, no matter 
by what means it was obtained. He would indeed be a 
worthy successor of those kings in whose treasures were piled 
the fruits of their collectors’ robberies, and who found their 
sole delight in the contemplation of the wealth of which 
they made no use. 

There is nothing in the character of the master whom 
St. Matthew describes, to cause one to fear or even to 
suppose that he would act in a similar manner. One can 
easily see that he aims at nothing but amusement, a 
free and easy life, filled with enjoyment and pleasure, enjoy- 
ment such as the worldlings understand it, whose sole 
thought is how they can best fill the present day with several 
delights,? for whom carpe diem is the one thing necessary. 
If he wanted money it would be that he might spend it on 
splendid buildings and on unrivalled banquets. He 
belonged to a generation which still remembered Antony 
and Cleopatra, and he was an apt scholar of the school 
which imitated the insane follies of the “ inimitable life.” 
He would, perhaps, press hardly upon the people in order 
to fill his coffers, but he often made them sharers in his 

1“ Submagistri,’”’ ‘‘ Portitores,”’ ‘‘ Exactores,’’ subordinates capable 
of every exaction.—Terence (Phormio); Plautus (Trinummus). Cf. 
Exod. xxiii. 25; Is. iii. 12, and Luke xxii. 58. 

21s, xxii. 13: ‘‘ Let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we shall die.” 


Cf. Wis. ii. 8: ‘‘ Let no meadow escape our riot . . . let us everywhere 
leave tokens of joy: for this is our portion, and this our lot.” 
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amusements, and caused them to be proud of his 
magnificence. 

It was to ashare in his pleasure that he invited the servants 
who were fortunate enough to have doubled the sum of 
money which he had entrusted to them, confiding in their 
business capabilities. We may say of him what was said 
of the great French nobles of the eighteenth century, that 
in spite of their folly they attracted sympathy. 

The reader must notice that the Sacred Text does not 
precisely specify the characteristics of these two personages, 
by directly contrasting them as we have done. But there is 
not one of these characteristics which cannot be recognised 
in the sketch made by St. Matthew and St. Luke, each in 
his own manner, very dissimilar at the first glance, and yet 
conveying the impression that they both had the same 
personages in their minds. 

The had in view two brothers, sufficiently distinct to prevent 
one being mistaken for the other, but at the same time 
sufficiently like each other to allow of the relationship 
between them to be easily recognised. These two brothers 
made the same gestures, used the same words in a slightly 
different voice and accent, which a practised eye and ear 
could grasp very quickly. They were both equally keen of 
observation and shrewd of expression, which enabled the 
Evangelists to present them to us, such as they were, without 
danger of confusion. Of the same race, of the same family, 
of the same temperament, the same habits, the same 
destiny ; such we see them, and thus do we recognise 
them in history, where their place is clearly marked at 
the time of Our Lord’s mortal life. They are actual 
personages and not myths, and their memory is preserved 
to us, not in legends, but in the public records. They are 
known by the names of Archelaus and Antipas. 


III 


Indeed, in reading the nineteenth chapter of St. Luke it 
is impossible that the first of these two brothers, Archelaus, 
the son of Herod and of the Samaritan woman, should 
not at once occur to us. The commentators, long ago, 
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taught us to recognise the connection between the person- 
ages in these Parables and the two brothers. There is 
every authority for this identification, or rather we should 
say, everything compels us to recognise it.? 

The opening sentence reminds us that Our Lord was at 
Jericho when He proposed this Parable to the crowd, excited 
- by the idea that the Master was soon about to re-establish 
the Kingdom of Israel,? and that, perhaps, He was even 
then going up to Jerusalem, there to take possession of His 
throne. It was in Jericho, the city of perfumes or of balm, 
that Archelaus, the last King of the Jews, had reigned. 
He had resided in that fortress or palace of Cypros,* built 
by Herod the Great in memory of his own mother. 
Archelaus had beautified the city, and surrounded it with 
that forest of palm-trees so celebrated throughout the entire 
world. He made it the centre of a flourishing commerce, * 
and had for the second time aroused that hatred which 
was to deprive him of his throne.’ It was from thence 
he went forth into the exile which was to end in death.® 
Everything in it recalled his memory : there in the shadow 
of those great walls and of those magnificent sycamores, 
which gave shelter to Our Lord’s audience, one might say 
that his spectre, mournful and even yet to be dreaded, 
hovered over those heads which turned involuntarily 
towards the ramparts where the Roman soldiers had 
replaced the mercenaries of all nationalities, equally hateful 
to the people of Judea. 

His memory, despised as it was, linked the recollections 
of the traditional monarchy to the hopes of the nation’s 

1Dehaut, L’Evangile expliqué, vol. iii.: “‘ We have here the exact 
history of Archelaus,” p. 459 and note a. Cf. Coleridge’s Life of Our 
Lord. Holzmann, ap. Godet: Commentaive suv Saint Luc.  Thiriet, 
VEvangile, vol. iv. p. 137: ‘‘ When we read these striking allusions, this 
description so precise, so exact, and given in such detail of the political 
situation of Palestine and the surrounding countries at that time.”’ 

2Luke xix. 11: ‘‘ Because He was nigh to Jerusalem, and because 
they thought that the Kingdom of God should immediately be mani- 
fested.”” 

8 The wife of Antipater, otherwise Cypris, or Koupro; she was of 
Arab nationality and a proselyte. Cf. Josephus, Antiq. Jud. xvi. 5. 

4 Cf. Theophrastus, Diodurus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus, Josephus, 
the Talmud. 

5 Luke xix. 14: ‘“‘ But his citizens hated him.’’ Cf. Josephus, Anti. 


Jud. xvii. 11, 1; Bell. Jud. xi. 2, 6. 
6 Josephus, Antig. Jud. xvii. 13; Bell. Jud. ii. 7, 3. 
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restoration. Christ could not forget, and to those attentive 
listeners His instruction must have seemed more than a 
mere allusion—an intentional reminder of the events which 
had recently taken place—the journey of Archelaus to Rome 
for the purpose of conciliating Cesar and the Senate, his 
return to Judea after he had been made Ethnarch (per- 
sistently confounded in Jewish! opinion with royalty properly — 
so called) and the vengeance executed on those who had 
vainly protested against his claims.? All these things were 
but of yesterday, sufficiently remote to render it no impru- 
dencé to recall them, and yet recent enough to move 
profoundly that impressionable and ever disturbed people. 

Wherefore, then, recall such memories, unless by doing 
so He would at once appeal to them and bid them hope ? 
Evidently “the Kingdom of God” was at hand.* Such 
was the general impression, in which they were all mistaken. 
But we are not now concerned with proving this. Let us 
continue our study of the second personage, Antipas, 
younger brother of Archelaus and, like him, a son of Herod 
the Great by his fourth wife. 

Antipas, the Herod of the Passion, is not represented 
to us at first as possessing such disagreeable qualities. He 
appears to us as conceited, dissipated, a lover of good cheer, 
and almost what we should call at the present day a good- 
natured fellow, when there was nothing to excite his anger. 
History, in harmony with the Gospel, shows him to. us 
deceitful, superstitious,* of weak character, easily influenced 
by women,® and through his degenerate nature, led, as it 
were, in spite of himself, into cruelty. ® 

Unsuccessful in all that he attempted, his senile ambition 
put an end to his career, and he died an object of 

1 Matt. ii. 22: ‘‘ Hearing that Archelaus reigned in Judea.” Cf. Mark 
vi. 14: ‘“‘ And King Herod heard.” 

2 Luke xix. 27: “ But as for those my enemies, who would not have 
me reign over them, bring them hither, and kill them before me.” Cf. 
Joseph, Antig. Jud. xvii. 9, 3; and Bell. Jud. ii. 1, 3. 

3 Mark i. 15; and Luke x. 11: “‘ The Kingdom of God is at hand.” 

4 Mark vi. 16: “‘ John whom I beheaded, he is risen again from the 
dead.’ Cf. Matt. xiv. 2; and Luke ix. 9. 


5 Mark vi. 19-27. Cf. Matt. xiv. 3: “Because of Herodias, his 


brother’s wife. 
6 Mark vi. 22-24: ‘‘ When the daughter of the same Herodias had 
come in, and had danced,’ etc. Cf. Matt. xiv. 6. 
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\ 
contempt, in exile, without knowing how to profit by its 
tranquillity. 

Branded by Our Divine Lord with the epithet of fox, 
he bears eternally upon his forehead the stain of the 
Precursor’s blood,1 hateful and contemptible as he is, alike 
to his contemporaries and to posterity. 

In him, as in his brother, there was a mixture of the 
Jew, the Edomite and the Samaritan, of the Israelite and the 
heathen. Yet in him, the second born, the venom of the 
blood seems weaker than in Archelaus, to whom it had 
descended in greater strength and activity from his father 
and grandfather. In comparison with Archelaus, Antipater 
excites less aversion. At times he resisted his passions,” and 
refrained from committing the evil which it was in his power 
to commit. 

True, there is blood upon his hands, the blood of the 
most illustrious of men, but still he did not shed it in such 
torrents or with such pleasure as the other. St. Matthew 
describes him admirably with a moderation quite equal to 
St. Luke’s tact. Both vie with each other in the clearness 
and the life-like presentment of the portraits which they 
draw, but, being a Jew, there is a touch of softness in St. 
Matthew which is absent in St. Luke, who was a Greek and 
a proselyte. After all, it is on one of his brethren, barely laid 
in his tomb, that St. Matthew passes judgment, while St. 
Luke is criticising with perfect indifference a stranger long 
dead. The inspiration which guides them does not do 
away with the influence of temperament and education. 
And it is consoling to find in the Divine Master that proof 
of human nature in all things like unto our own.* 

But let this be as it may, the Antipas of history is indeed 
the “‘ certain man” in the Parable, careless, without any 
great ambition, fond of pleasure, and willing to let his 
agents share in his pleasures when he had reason to be 
grateful to them. It would seem as if the thought of 
Archelaus came to the Divine Master at Jericho, near the 

1 Mark vi. 16. 

2 Mark vi. 20: ‘‘ For Herod feared John .. . and when he heard him, 
did many things; and he heard him willingly.” 


$Chollet, La Psychologie du Christ, vol. i. p. 132: ‘He would 
resemble us in all things moral and upright.” 
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deserted palace of the prince who had died in exile, and 
that Antipas occurred to Him at Jerusalem, within view of 
the palace of the Asmoneans adjoining the Temple, which 
had been profaned by the presence of Herodias, who had 
the effrontery to flaunt her adultery even in the porches. 
We shall hear the sentence of condemnation pronounced on 
Archelaus at Jericho seeming to die away here in a sob 
on the lips of the Divine Prophet. As he pronounces it, 
in such an hour and in such a place, He cannot avoid 
the feeling that henceforth it is useless, because it is too 
late for repentance and for pardon. 

If we identify the man in the second Parable with the 
Tetrarch Antipas, then all that has been said of Archelaus 
applies to him equally. Archelaus is an historical personage, 
whose life and character are given to us in St. Luke just 
as they are described by Josephus. It would be difficult 
to contradict this. But Antipas is also an historical person- 
age, who differs from Archelaus only very slightly in 
character and fortunes. St. Matthew also describes these 
quite as well as the author of the Jewish Antiquities. The 
places, the time, and the events are identical, and yet they 
are distinct. The points of resemblance between the two 
similar incidents happening in the same country, at the same 
period, which, in both instances, arose out of the same 
prevailing idea in the minds of the two individuals, these 
points, as well as those which are dissimilar, are clearly 
emphasized in the Gospel. 

Two men of the same nationality entrust to their servants 
a sum of money with which they are to speculate in Palestine 
whilst their masters are absent in a foreign country ; such 
are the incidents. 

We recognise the first of the two men at once, and the 
second could not long preserve his incognito. However, 
St. Matthew does not reveal his identity, because he was 
still living and was unfortunate. In all probability at that 
time Antipas, who had been exiled not very long before, 
was still living out his miserable life, together with Herodias, 
who was condemned to share his ruin and his exile. 


® 
1 The Parable of the Talents was proposed in the Temple. Cf. Matt, 
xxi. et seq. ; Luke xx. et seq. 
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According to those who hold that the first Gospel was 
written in the year 50, St. Matthew was fully justified 
in his reticence, as the disgrace of the guilty pair occurred in 
39.1 They were first exiled to Lyons,? whence Antipas 
was transferred to Spain, where probably his miserable life 
came to an end. Archelaus had died a considerable time 
before. When we add that the two brothers perished in 
exile, disgraced and ruined men, after they had both begged 
the crown of Judea from Rome—Archelaus at the beginning, 
Antipas at the close, of their career—we see that the connec- 
tion between the two becomes so well established that it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to deny the same historical 
character to both Parables, and at the same time it is equally 
difficult to refuse to acknowledge that Antipas is the man 
of whom St. Matthew writes so contemptuously. 


IV 


Now, let us proceed to the commentary of the second 
part of the Parable, or rather of the two Parables, so similar 
and yet so distinct. The two travellers had only just 
returned to their homes, when, naturally, they asked for 
an account of the money which they had entrusted to their 
servants. The difference between the characters of the 
two men is here more strongly marked than ever. The 
first, Archelaus, to give him his name without further 
circumlocution, commanded his servants to be called ; they 
were not at all in a hurry, it would seem, to present them- 
selves. He wished to hear from each one the result of his 
speculations with the pounds which had been entrusted to 
him.* He returned a king, according to his wish ; to speak 
accurately, it had pleased Cesar’s whim to make him 
Ethnarch or prince, and there is an ill-humour mingled 
with his pride which does not tend to make his mood an 
agreeable one. Thus, it was by command, and not of their 

1 Or 37, which does not affect the remark. 

2Smith (Dict. “‘ Herod’’) fixes the place of exile as “ Lugdunum 
Convenarum ’’—i.e., St. Bertrand de Comminges, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees. Cf. Josephus, Bell Jud. xi. 9, 16; Ant. Jud. xvili. 7, 82. 

3 Luke xix. 15: ‘““He commanded his servant to be called to whom 


he had given the money, that he might know how much every man 
had gained by trading.” 


23—1604 
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own spontaneous act, that they came to render their state- 
ment of accounts. 

St. Matthew conveys quite a different impression. The 
master, Antipas, had returned, disappointed also in his 
expectations, but he allowed nothing of this to appear. He 
had no need to command the attendance of his servants. 
They presented themselves before him?* of their own accord, 
as soon as he had expressed his desire to receive their 
accounts. He could not blame them for his disappoint- 
ments ; on the contrary, he wanted to show that he was 
superior to his bad fortune, and for this reason was worthy of 
a better fate. Was there not something genuine in the man 
which won for him sympathy, instead of the aversion which 
Archelaus inspired, and which had already injured him ? 
The subordinates of Archelaus came when they were 
ordered to do so, and they gnashed their teeth as they 
obeyed the order. The servants of Antipas hastened to 
meet him, and came before him smiling. 

There is the same contrast between the two masters in 
their examination of the accounts and their manner of 
rewarding their servants, and yet there seems no difference 
in the proceedings. Each had three trustees ; two on each 
side proved faithful and one careless ; two in each case were 
commended and one was condemned ; consequently, two 
received rewards and one punishment, similar terms being 
used in the adjudication of the rewards and punishments, 
but yet with variations which are clearly accentuated. ? 

The first servant whom Archelaus called, said distinctly : 
“Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds.”’® 

“ Well done, thou good servant, because thou hast been 
faithful in a little thou shalt have power over ten cities.” 

“Lord,” said the second, “thy pound hath gained five 
pounds.” 

‘Be thou also over five cities.” 

Already there is less benevolence in his tones. The 
same investment has not produced the same profit. Was 
this ill-luck, or the result of carelessness or want of 
ability on the part of the servant? Still, he was a good. 
servant, and must be encouraged by suitable recompense. 


1 Matt. xxv. 20-22. Coleridge, op. cit. ; Godet, op. cit. ® Luke xix. 16. 
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As he had had but half the success of the first, so he should 
have but half the reward, since he must get some. The 
master could always contrive to get the worth of it out of 
him. 

The third now came upon the scene. “ Lord, behold 
here is thy pound, which I have kept laid up in a napkin. 
For I feared thee, because thou art an austere man: thou 
takest up what thou didst not lay down, and thou reapest 
that which thou didst not sow.” 

His words, it must be admitted, were ill-chosen, however 
justified he may have been in his action ; his master had 
some reason to be angry with him, and ie did not hesitate 
to express his anger : “‘ Out of thy own mouth I judge thee, 
thou wicked servant. Thou knewest that I was an austere 
man, taking up what I laid not down, and reaping that 
which I did not sow. And why then didst thou not give 
my money into the bank, that at my coming I might have 
exacted it with usury??? Then, turning to those present, 
he said : “ Take the pound away from him, and give it to 
him that hath ten pounds.” 

This surprises us. But we forget that it is just to give 
more, by way of increase, to those who know how to turn 
to good advantage what is entrusted to them. “As he is 
a good-for-nothing fellow, take away from him the money 
which he did not know how to use and give it to him who 
knows how to make such profit out of it for me.” 

He then seemed to forget utterly the existence of this 
idle fellow, not caring what became of him. It was not 
that the master was indifferent ; quite the contrary. He 
had rewarded royally, according to his idea of how kings 
should reward, and now he was going to punish, in royal 
fashion also,4 according to the prevailing ideas which his 
father had so often reduced to practice.® The commenta- 
tors who believe, with Coleridge and Godet, in the kindness 
of Archelaus, can scarcely understand him. Anyone who 
thwarted his designs or refused to lend themselves to them 
was guilty, in his eyes, of high treason. To rebel and to 


1 Luke xix. 20, 21. a’ Vuke xix. 23. 8 Luke xix. 24. 
4 Coleridge, op. cit. xiv., p. 281; cf. St. John Chrys. Homil. 43 in Act. 
Apost. 


5 Coleridge, op. cit. xiv., p. 278, etc. 
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serve him badly meant one and the same thing. The good- 
for-nothing servant, who sought to justify his incapacity 
by insolence, was guilty of even a greater crime than 
betrayal of trust, for he claimed the right not to serve at all. 
The command to take away from him the money entrusted 
to him corresponds with that menacing query, ‘“ Why 
cumbereth it the ground?” and implies the conclusion : 
cut down and take away that barren fig-tree which can merit 
nothing but malediction. The unhappy man was, therefore, 
already doomed to death, and his judge would not even 
deign to notify him of his approaching fate. 

The king was about to act in a manner more worthy of 
him, more in keeping, as it seemed to him, with his supreme 
power, disputed formerly, but now assured to him by Rome, 
in spite of all opposition. That very opposition would be 
a reason for increased severity. “ But as for those of my 
enemies, who would not have me reign over them, bring 
them hither, and kill them before me.’’! 

This latter feature in St. Luke truly causes us to shudder. 
Everything in this is to be noted. ‘“‘ Enough ; we have had 
enough of this wretch and we have other things to think 
of. Bring hither my enemies who would not have me reign 
overthem.” These were the very words used by his enemies, 
in the protestation against his accession to the throne, which 
they addressed to Rome. He remembered them well and 
was not afraid of any correction. ‘“ Kill them before me.” 
He would have them slaughtered before his eyes that he 
might gloat over their terror and their agony. He would 
exult in their tears, their cries, their blood ! 

He was indeed Herod’s son. He had the soul of a 
lacquey, a usurer, and executioner, all in one. If, indeed, 
Rome, by raising him to the throne, designed to destroy 
the little respect which the Jewish people still retained 
for their national monarchy, certainly she had succeeded 
wonderfully in accomplishing her purpose. She could 
not possibly find a more despicable representative of the - 
traditions which she wished to blot out and of the hopes 
which she meant to destroy. How could our Divine Lord 
have allowed it to be supposed, even for a moment, that 


1 Luke xix. 27. 
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he would accept the heritage or the investiture of such a 
royalty in a nation which would have believed Him capable 
of such acceptance? But now is not the moment to dwell 
upon this thought. We shall return to it shortly. Let us 
finish our commentary on St. Matthew’s narrative. 

The second master, Herod Antipas, acted similarly, and 
yet at the same time differently. After a long absence} 
(he had, in fact, prolonged his sojourn in Rome after his 
brother’s departure”), he once more found himself amongst 
the members of his household, from whom he asked an 
account of their stewardship. Judging from the Sacred 
Text, there was no necessity for him to cite them to appear, 
like a judge calling suspected persons before his tribunal. 
They came before him of themselves, and if they were not 
all confident of having been successful in their dealings, still 
they were not afraid, as is plain from their manner. 

“ Lord,” said the first, in joyful tones, “‘ thou didst deliver 
to me five talents, behold I have gained other five over 
and above.’ 

This was one hundred per cent., and the master graciously 
testified his satisfaction. ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant,* because thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will place thee over many things: enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord.’ 

At first it would seem as if the two princes both said the 
same thing, but the terms are not quite similar ; the good 
servant of Archelaus is not equal to the good and faithful 
servant of Antipas. Similarly, the promise, “‘ thou shalt have 
power,” is far inferior to the invitation, ‘‘ enter thou into 
the joy of thy lord.” The promise implies a period of 
waiting, the invitation means entering at once into the 
possession of the promised good. The terms of the promise 

1Matt. xxv. 19: “‘ After a long time.” 

2 Joseph, Bell. Jud. lib. xi. c. 8; Ant. Jud. xviii. 13. 


? Matt. xxv. 20. Cf. St. John Chrys. Homil, 78 in Mait. 

4Matt. xxv. 21. 

5 Matt. xxv. 23: “Intra in gaudium domini tui.’”’ Cf. Bossuet, 
Méditations (Derniére semaine), quoting St. Augustine, De Tvinitate, lib.i. 
c. 10; St. Thomas Aq.; Gerhard, Harm. evangel., apud Trench, Notes 
on the Parables; Gerhard makes a remark worthy of attention: “Tam 
magnum erit illud gaudium ut non possit in homine concludi vel ab eo 
comprehendi : ideo homo intrat in illud incomprehensible gaudium, non 
autem intrat illud in hominem velut ab homine comprehensum.” 
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leave him to whom it is addressed still a servant, those of 
the invitation raise the servant to the position of a friend. 
We do not admit servants to the intimacy of sharing our 
pleasure any more than our confidences, which is the 
acknowledged privilege of friends.* 

It is really here that we recognise the munificence of 
a king, of a man worthy of his royal dignity ; whilst in 
the other there is nothing to raise him above the common 
crowd. 

The part in which Archelaus appears at first sight to 
greater advantage than Antipas is in his treatment of the 
third servant, equally as careless as the one whom he 
resembles in the service of Archelaus., Both, at first, use 
the same language to excuse the same stupid negligence. 
We have heard the slave of Archelaus ; let us listen now 
to his brother’s slave. 

“‘ Lord, I know that thou art a hard man ; thou reapest 
where thou hast not sown, and gatherest where thou hast 
not strewed. And being afraid I went and hid thy talent 
in the earth : behold here thou hast that which is thine,” ? 
and so saying, he offered to the prince the talent, all covered 
with dust. 

This was indeed, going too far. The master’s kindness 
had encouraged the man in his idleness and in his im- 
pudence in making such an excuse. In return for past 
leniency to the failings of his slaves, the prince now saw 
himself mocked and laughed at by them. He had been 
read a lecture, just like his brother, and even more, his 
money had been thrown, so to say, in his face. The fellow 
said to him, ‘‘ behold here thou hast that which is thine,” 
with an insolence which no one would have dared to show 
to Archelaus. There is not the least doubt but that the 
slave prided himself on his audacity in daring his master. 
He strutted like a conqueror before his companions, whose 
servility he despised. The type belongs to every age (we 
know something of it), but it is rarely that such silly 
rudeness is met with. The punishment must be in pro- 
portion to the offence, and it followed swiftly. 


1 Joann. xv. 15: “ Servus nescit quid faciat dominus ejus. Vos autem 
dixi amicos, quia omnia quecumque audivi a Patre nota feci vobis.” 
2 Matt. xxv. 24, 25. 
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* Wicked and slothful servant, thou knowest that I reap 
where I sow not, and gather where I have not strewed : 
thou oughtest therefore to have committed my money to 
the bankers,! and at my coming I should have received 
my own with usury. Take ye away, therefore, the talent 
from him, and give it to him that hath ten talents. 

“‘ For to everyone that hath shall be given, and he shall 
abound : but from him that hath not, that also which he 
seemeth to have shall be taken away. And the unprofit- 
able servant cast ye out into the exterior darkness. There 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” ? 

One can see that the prince, driven to extremities, was 
angry. His tones express wrath and irony. He disdained 
to retort to the reproach of harshness which sounded absurd 
on the lips of a man who had no cause to complain of bad 
treatment ; quite the contrary, for his responsibilities had 
been carefully proportioned to his capabilities, and he had 
been given less to do than any of them.* But the master, 
answering him in his own words, administered to him the 
stinging rebuke :4 “ Since, as you say, you knew I was in 
the habit of reaping where I had not sown, and of gathering 
where I had not strewed, you should have been on your 
guard against me, knowing that I would certainly demand 
some return for the money which I gave you to invest. 
Here I had sown, I had strewed. Where is my profit ? 
I have not got what is due to me, no matter what you say. 
You are keeping part of what is mine. Give it back to 
me.” Then, still in the same mocking tone, he went on : 
“Take away that money from him which he does not 
know how to use, and give it to him who will, indeed, 
know how to make it pay one hundred per cent. It is 
right and proper that he who can secure abundance for 
himself should have superabundance. But from him who 
knows only how to impoverish himself, even what he seems 
to have must be taken away, because in reality he has 
nothing, for in his hands it is destined to naught.” But 

1‘ Numulariis,” to the money-changers, who were generally usurers 
as well. 2Matt. xxv. 26-30. 

3 Matt. xxv. 15: ‘‘ Everyone according to his proper ability.” 


4‘ Argument ad hominem,” as Godet and Fillion justly term it 
(Comment. on St. Luke). 
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now the mocking tone has dropped, and the master’s voice 
assumes a portentous gravity : 

** Remove that useless slave from my sight and cast him 
out into the darkness where he may weep and gnash his 
teeth without disturbing our joy with his groans and his 
wretchedness. The more brilliant the light here, the denser 
the darkness outside ; the greater the joy here within, the 
greater the grief and the regret which the loss of it occasions 
without. Everyone according to his works. I am doing 
to him according to his own words. He also has that 
which is his.” 

The careless servant was thus excluded from the joy 
of his master, in which his more intelligent and more faith- 
ful companions participated. The punishment, at first 
sight, seems slight for “‘ conduct which showed both indiffer- 
ence to his master’s interests and heedless insincerity.” To 
be afraid of doing wrong is not a good and sufficient excuse 
for doing nothing at all. Besides, there are ways and means 
of investing money, no doubt more or less profitably, which 
would entail no responsibility on the servant.”! If the 
‘master was comparatively lenient, still the punishment, 
rightly understood, is none the less terrible. The words, 
“Cast him out into the exterior darkness,’ constitute a 
sentence of actual reprobation, condemnation to a state of 
utter desolation, in which he has nothing to expect from 
him who has pronounced the decree. In reality, Archelaus 
and Antipas both meted the same punishment to their 
wicked and idle servants, who were alike guilty of the same 
fault and deserved the same fate. 


Vv 


Commentators have never hesitated to assert that the 
master mentioned in the two Parables represents Our 
Divine Lord. He is really the nobleman who claims a 
crown, obtains it, and imposes his sovereignty on the subjects 
of His Kingdom, whom He proves and judges, rewards and 
punishes. But that we may not be scandalised at connecting 
Him with the son of Herod, they are careful to emphasize 


1 Godet, op. cit. 
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certain differences, which rectify matters and bring them 
back to the right point. We must now establish this by 
evidence. In St. Luke the claimant to the throne is 
designated in these words, “a certain nobleman,” a term 
which may surprise superficial observers. Archelaus was, 
in ordinary language, a nobleman by birth, but his family 
was of too recent origin to give him a right to the title of 
“ patrician,” which the Romans only bestowed on the heirs 
to ancient and national names, to the sons of those whom 
they called their Fathers, Patres, whence the name of patri- 
cian,1 or children of the first Fathers. From the time of 
Augustus, the number of patrician families had singularly 
diminished, and. a second class of privileged persons, nobles, 
nobiles, was beginning to fill up the void left by the first in 
the ranks of the aristocracy. These were at first recruited 
from amongst the illustrious citizens of the allied nations, 
who were entered in the first class of Roman Knights, 
equites illustriores, that nursery of the Roman Senate which 
the Cesars had restored.2 At the time of Our Lord the 
sons of the great Greek and Asiatic families furnished their 
contingent to it, sometimes even, by exceptional favour, 
being raised to the dignity of citizens. Later the member- 
ship became less and less exclusive, but our subject does 
not admit of the study of this decadence. Let us merely 
note the care with which the Gospel, not without a touch 
of irony, places Archelaus in the inferior class of Roman 
nobiles. He might indeed solicit a place amongst the 
tributary kings, but Cesar could never have made him 
one of the Senators, who were still, in truth, the Conscript* 
Fathers of the Republic. 

“Let us note also that Herod’s son had not sprung from 
a royal race. This Idumean, compared with the Son of 
David,‘ and with how much greater reason compared with 
the Son of God,® is, at the very most, only of good birth, 
évyévns, even in the eyes of men. Our Divine Lord’s 

1“ Patres patricii.” 2‘ Senatus seminarium.”’ 


3‘ Patres conscripti,” the official title of the hereditary member of 
the Senate. 

4 Matt. i. 1: “ The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of David.” 

5 Matt. xvi. 16: ‘‘ Christ the Son of the living God.” 
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humility did not forbid His reserving that title for Himself, 
amongst His own people, in the land of Israel. Further, 
it was obligatory on Him not to allow His rights to be 
proscribed in favour of an usurper, doubly hateful as a 
stranger and a tyrant. He had not come to claim a 
kingdom a thousand times beneath His dignity. It was 
in vain that they offered it to Him. He would have none 
of it, and He fled to the desert to escape the importunity 
of the multitude.1_ Although He did not protest when the 
people hailed Him King of Israel? on Palm Sunday, He 
none the less refused to yield to the force of their enthusiasm, 
even whilst accepting their testimony. He was indeed a 
King, but not as they understood it ; and if He recalled 
the memory of Archelaus and Antipas, those show-kings, 
so to speak, it was for the purpose of showing this blind 
and imprudent people that He did not intend to establish 
His Kingdom on such tottering foundations as those thrones 
were erected upon—thrones which had been set up by the 
whims of men and which their caprice had overthrown. 

The solicitations of His Apostles and of the Pharisees 
who wanted to know when His Kingdom should be inaugu- 
rated® ; the excitement of the people at Jericho, who believed 
that it was at hand‘ ; the acclamations of the multitude at 
Jerusalem, who thought that they saw its actual accomplish- 
ment® ; the secret meetings of the Sanhedrists, who feared 
the consequences® ; none of these things seemed to move 
the Divine Master. That was not yet His hour, and He 
would give the secret to no one until it had come.” When 
brought before Pilate He admitted, not only His right to 
the throne, but also the reality of His Kingdom, yet without 

1 John vi. 15: “ Jesus therefore, when He knew that they would come 
to take Him by force, and make Him king, fled again into the mountain 
Himself alone.” 

2 Luke xix. 38: “‘ Blessed be the King who cometh in the name of 
the Lord, peace in heaven, and glory on high.” Cf. Matt. xxi. 9: 
“Hosanna to the Son of David’; Mark xi. 10; ‘‘ Blessed be the 
kingdom, of our father David that cometh’’; John xii. 13: “ Blessed 
is He that cometh . . . the king of Israel.’ 

3 Matt. xxiv. 3; Mark xiii. 14; Luke xvii. 20; Acts i. 6. 

4ZLuke xix. 11: “‘ They thought that the kingdom of God should 
immediately be manifested.” 5 Mark xi. 10. 

6 John xi. 48: ‘The Romans will come and take away our place 


and nation.’’ 
7Matt. xxiv. 36; Mark xiii. 32; Acts i. 7. 
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lifting the veil which concealed the mystery. He willed 
that His sovereignty should be attested by His death sentence, 
written by Pilate himself, the representative of that Rome 
which reserved to itself the right of consecrating kings.? 
He clearly and distinctly set apart His supernatural and 
indestructible Kingdom from the limited and frail kingdom 
which His fathers, according to the flesh, had possessed in 
Israel, on the avowal even, or rather the solemn testimony, 
of all His people, who cried, “‘ We have no king but Cesar.” 
He would not seek His investiture from the Senate or from 
Tiberius ; these are but His subjects. He would carry 
His claim? to a more distant country than Rome, and 
to a greater sovereign: to Heaven and to God Himself 
He would carry that claim, which was founded on the 
twofold right of birth and of conquest, of His sonship both 
human and Divine ;* of His Incarnation in the womb of 
Mary,® and of His immolation on Calvary.” Thus we see 
there can be no confusion possible between Him and the 
sons of Herod. The title of king is the sole connection, 
a false and vain one in the case of Archelaus and Antipas ; 
just and productive of all good in the case of Our Divine 
Lord. The idea of royalty, that is to say, of a ruling power, 
is suggestive of dependence and submission, with their 
natural consequences ; and Our Lord makes use of them 
to give to His disciples, and through them to all men, a 
lesson in prudence which is all the more impressive on 
account of the recollections which He has evoked. If these 
kings of an hour could give orders, inquire how they were 
carried out, reward those who faithfully obeyed them, and 

1John xviii. 36: ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world . . . now My 
kingdom is not from hence.” 

2Mark xv. 26: ‘‘ And the inscription of His cause was written over: 
The King of the Jews”; John xix. 19: ‘‘ Pilate wrote a title also, and 
he put it upon the cross.” 

3 John xix. I5. 

4Ps. ii. 7: ‘‘ Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten Thee ”’ ; 
Luke xxii. 29: ‘‘My Father hath disposed to Me a Kingdom.” 

5 Ps, ii. 8: ‘Ask of Me, and I will give Thee the Gentiles for thy 
inheritance.” 

6 Matt. i. 16: ‘‘ And David the king begot . . . Joseph the husband 
of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ.” 

7 Apoc. i. 5, 6: “‘ The first begotten of the dead, and the Prince of 
the kings of the earth, who hath loved us, and washed us from our sins 


in His own blood. And hath made to us a Kingdom, . . . God and His 
Father, to whom be glory and empire for ever and ever. Amen.” 
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punish those who slighted them, what of the King of kings, 
His orders and His judgments? What shall we say of the 
sentences which He will pass on those who are faithful to 
His orders, as well as on those who neglect them : sentences 
which cannot be repealed, for they proceed from Infinite 
Wisdom ; irrevocable, for there is no appeal from them. 
The Jews could not possibly mistake the meaning of the 
Parables of the Talents and the Pounds, and they must have 
thought that these Parables were directly addressed to them, 
just as the Pharisees accepted the Parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen as specially intended for them. 


1 Matt. xxi. 45: ‘‘ They knew that He spoke of them.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN 


“When therefore the lord of the 
vineyard shall come, what will 
he do to these husbandmen ? 
They say to him: He will bring 
those evil men to an evil end.” 
—Matt. xxi. 40, 41. 

Tuts Parable, which we give here as the last of the series 
of Similes of Vigilance or of Judgment (although, indeed, 
some place it before the Ten Virgins!), is recorded by the 
three Synoptists in almost the same terms, and their 
development of it is also similar. They have been struck 
alike with the interest it excites both in itself and by reason 
of its import ; in fact, none of the Parables surpass it in 
force and the varying charm of style peculiar to each 
Evangelist. In no other Parable has Divine inspiration 
permitted such latitude to the writer’s individuality, hence 
the consistency and the variety of this narrative, which is 
equal in style to the choicest productions of the best Greek 
and Latin authors. Such, we believe, will be the opinion 
of our readers. But they will be still more impressed by 
the gravity and the sublimity of the lesson which the Parable 
contains than by its literary perfection. 

Our Divine Lord’s Sacred: Soul is fully revealed in it, 
together with His sweet obstinacy in pursuing the sinner 
and hoping for his return, in spite of all. Once more it 
is the Good Shepherd calling the lost sheep in the night, 
exhausting Himself in the search after it through the swamps 
in which it is struggling, in the desert where it has vanished 
from sight, amongst the thorns and brambles into which 
it plunges madly, deaf to all appeal, and resisting every 
effort to restore it to life and liberty. Here even threats are 
uttered in tones of such exquisite tenderness as move us to 
tears. In those accents, a heart, loving as a mother’s, reveals 

1 And even before the Parable of the Marriage Feast and the Talents, 
each commentator, having classified his explanations according to his 
own particular plan, Trench, Taylor, Grépin, Thiriet, Fillion, Pioger, 


Dehaut, differ absolutely on this point, although we cannot possibly 
understand the reason. 
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itself, torn by that ingratitude, yet with hope which cannot 
be extinguished, however futile it may seem ; even when, 
to our way of thinking, it is no longer possible, when to us 
it is hoping against hope : “‘ In spem contra spem,” such is the 
motto which the Divine Pleader has adopted as His own. 

We might say of Him that He will not yield even to 
death, for He can command. the grave to give up its prey. 
His struggle is with a force more formidable even than 
death, with man’s free will, that force against which even 
the Divine Omnipotence is powerless. We can feel that 
He is grieved, that He is angry, at the resistance offered 
to Him, yet is convinced that by the power of love He will 
overcome hatred and contempt. %Incomprehensible 
Wisdom, marvellous in its inconsistency ; it will become 
formidable, in order that through fear conversion may 
follow, and mercy thus triumph. What a heart-breaking 
disillusion to us, as to Him, it is to find that these dry bones 
are not stirred into life by the breath of the Divine Spirit 
passing over them, called not by the voice of the Prophet, 
but by that of the Author of life Himself.1 

Why, O Lord, didst Thou arm these souls against Thy- 
self, by bestowing upon them the gift of free will? 

“If I had not left them free,” He answers, “‘I could 
never have counted on their love nor on their repentance, 
and I should have deprived myself of the right, either to 
keep them or to convert them, for neither fidelity nor 
repentance can be expected from a slave. The prodigal 
son is free to return to his father, in virtue alone of that 
liberty which permitted him to despise the father and to 
go far away from him. Rather than make men slaves I have 
preferred to leave them the power of being ungrateful.” 

Let us now consider the text itself of the Parable, given 
here in the form which results from blending the three 
synoptic versions into one whole. 

“There was a man, an householder,? who planted a 
vineyard,® and made a hedge round about it,* and dug a 
place for a winevat,® and dug in it a press, and built a 

1Ezechiel xxxvii. 4: “‘ Ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord.” 

2 Matt. xxi. 33. 


3 Matt. xxi. 33; Mark xii.: ‘“‘ A certain man planted a vineyard.” 
4 Matt. xxi. 33. 5 Mark xii. I. 
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tower,! and let it to husbandmen,? and went into a far 
country. ? 

‘** And he was abroad for a long time. And when the 
time of the fruits drew near, he sent a servant to the husband- 
men that he might receive of the fruit of the vineyard. ® 

“And the husbandmen laid hands on him, beat him, 
and sent him away empty. 

** And again he sent to them another servant ; and him 
they wounded in the head, and used him reproachfully 
and sent him away empty. 

** And again he sent another, and they wounded him 
also, and cast him out : and many others, of whom some 
they beat, and others they killed.” ® 

*“‘ Therefore, having yet one son, most dear to him, he 
also sent him unto them last of all, saying: They will 
reverence my son. 

‘But the husbandmen, seeing the son, said among 
themselves : This is the heir ; come, let us kill him, and 
we shall have his inheritance. And taking him, they cast 
him forth out of the vineyard,’ and killed him. 

** When therefore the lord of the vineyard shall come, 
what will he do to those husbandmen ? 

“‘ They say to him: He will bring those evil men to an 
evil end ; and will let out his vineyard to other husband- 
men. that shall render him the fruit in due season.’’® 

“Then, as if frightened, they added : God forbid.’’® 


I 


The reader, no doubt, will have noticed the moderation 
and the rapidity with which the story is related. One 
would say that Our Lord was in a hurry to finish the 
painful recital which saddened His Divine Heart, yet, at 
the same time, nothing is omitted which could throw into 


1 Matt. and Mark, xii. 1. 

2Matt. and Mark, ibid.; Luke xx. 9: ‘“‘ Locabit eam colonis.” 
3 Matt. and Mark, ibid. 

4Luke xx. 9: ‘‘ He was abroad for a long time.” 

5 Matt. xxi. 34; Mark xii. 2; Luke xx. 10. 

6 Matt. xxi. 34-36; Mark xii. 2-5; Luke xx. 10-13. 

7 Matt. xxi. 37-39; Mark xii. 6-8; Luke xx. 13-15. 

8 Ibid. 

® Luke xx. 16. 
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relief the individuals and their actions. The life, as here 
described, is all the more intense because of the brevity 
of the narrative, whilst in various parts there is a note of 
still greater animation where we feel it is wanted. It would 
be impossible to have anything more perfect from every 
point of view. 

Let us try to explain this Parable, since the Divine Master 
seems to have entrusted this task to us, whilst, at the same 
time, He points out the applications to which we should 
especially pay attention. The Sacred Scriptures abound 
in comparisons borrowed from the vine, its culture, and its 
fruit. In both the Old and the New Testaments, the vine- 
yard is the figure of the soul and of Israel.!__ It is by special 
title God’s property, of which He takes loving care and 
whence He hopes to derive joy and profit. He has planted 
it in chosen ground, from which He removes stones and 
weeds. He has surrounded it with a double enclosure, a 
wall and a ditch, in the middle of a belt of olives and fig- 
trees which complete its defences. He provides for its 
protection by a kind of citadel in which the watchman must 
be ever on guard.® He loves to breathe the perfume exhaled 
from it in the springtime.* He has made of it a shade for 
Himself wherein He may rest during the noonday heat.” 
He has made it personal and living ; he speaks to it as to an 
intelligent being, to exhort or to reprimand, to predict for 
it either happy or unhappy days according as it shall be 
fruitful or barren.® It yields but bad fruit,® and yet, though 
He has threatened to abandon it and even to destroy it, He 
delays not to return to it and to promise it fresh vigour and 
renewed. fruitfulness. 1°. 


1Js. v. 7: “‘ For the vineyard of the Lord of hosts is the house of 
Israel.” 


2 Cant. viii. 12: ‘‘ My vineyard is before me.” 
°Is. v. 2: “He looked that it should bring forth grapes.” 
4Is. v. 1, 2: “A vineyard ...a fruitful place. And he fenced it in, 


and he picked the stones out of it.”’ 

5Is. v. 2: “‘ And built a tower in the midst thereof.”’ 

6 Cant. ii. 13-15: “the vines in flower yield their sweet smell . . 
for our vineyard hath flourished.” 

"Is. i, 8: “ As a covert in a vineyard’; Cant. ii. 17: “ Till the day 
break, and the shadows retire.” 2 

® Is. v. 5: “ And now I will shew you what I will do to my vineyard.” 

®Is. v. 4: “It hath brought forth wild grapes.” 

10 Ts. vi. 12: ‘‘ And she shall be multiplied that was left in the midst 
of the earth.” 
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Israel could not mistake the sentiments of the Lord in 
her regard, and so perfectly did she understand that she 
was His vineyard that her coinage bore upon it, as the 
emblem of the chosen people, a vine-plant, a vine-leaf, or 
a bunch of grapes.1_ This was the true national coinage 
in which the tribute to the Temple was paid, quite different 
from the groat which was offered to Our Lord as the tribute 
money to Cesar, and bore upon it the effigy of that prince. ? 
By not consenting to the use of any coinage but the first, 
Israel attested her national independence, and reserved the 
future to herself. 

Amidst the confusion of coins which were accepted by 
the money-changers and the merchants, such as sesterces, 
groats, drachmas, staters, the shekel preserved the remem- 
brance of former independence and the hope of deliverance 
all the more easily as it was only current amongst the sons 
of Abraham.? Trampled by the feet of so many barbarians, 
the vineyard of the Divine Saviour attested its vitality by 
the leaf which had escaped the teeth of the voracious goat, 
and by the bunch of grapes saved from the pillaging birds. 

Thus Our Lord was faithful to both the religious and 
patriotic traditions of Israel in drawing a last instruction 
from the vineyard of His Heavenly Father, the only true 
King of Israel. 


II 


We have said that this Parable was a last instruction, 
although it is preceded by an introduction which some 
insist on regarding as a distinct simile. The latter is very 
short, consisting only of four verses, and we could have 
passed it over unnoticed, were it not that it gives a foretaste 
of the Parable by which it is followed. 


1The shekels and half-shekels of Simon Machabeus bear the figure 
of a cup, and, on the obverse a lily in bloom. Coins of the High Priest 
Eleazer have an amphora on one side, and a vine leaf on the other ; 
those of Simeon have a bunch of grapes. 

2 Matt. xxii. 21; Mark xii. 16; Luke xx. 24. 

8 Cf. Dict. of the Bible, ‘‘Money’’; Th. Reinach: Les Monnaies. juives. 

4 This little Parable is recorded by St. Matthew only. Fillion and 
Rose regard it as a distinct parable, Trench agrees with them, and 
connects it with the Labourers of the Eleventh Hour, saying nothing 
of the Wicked Husbandmen, in which course he is imitated by Taylor 
(The Parables). | 
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** A certain man had two sons ; and coming to the first, 
he said : Son, go work to-day in my vineyard. And he 
answering, said: I will not. But afterwards, being moved 
with repentance, he went. 

** And coming to the other, he said in like manner. And 
he answering, said : I go sir ; and he went not. 

Which of the two did the father’s will? They say to 
him : The first. Jesus saith to them : Amen, I say to you, 
that the publicans and the harlots shall go into the kingdom 
of God before you. 

“For John came to you in the way of justice, and you 
did not believe him. But the publicans and the harlots 
believed in him : but, you, seeing it, did not even afterwards 
repent, that you might believe him.’’? 

We should, indeed, know very little about the scribes 
and the Pharisees if we thought that they were disposed 
to receive the lesson, especially because it was so plain 
and could not be applied to others. How could they 
recognise themselves in that son, apparently so eager to 
obey, but content with these ineffectual, barren protesta- 
tions? Above all, how could they endure that public 
sinners and notorious courtesans, the very sight of whom 
inspired them with horror, should be preferred to them ? 
They were silent, not being able to answer, but their scornful 
smiles and their angry looks spoke for them. The Divine 
Master owed it to Himself thus to scourge their obstinacy 
before all the people, in such a way that henceforth no one 
could be deceived by it. He did not fail in doing so, and 
then with uplifted head and in thrilling tones, He began 
to relate the moving story of the wicked husbandmen. Here, 
every word strikes home and deserves to be studied. 


III 


They could not have had the least doubt as to the identity 
of the father of the family set before them in the Parable. 
The expression was familiar to them, and Our Lord had 
applied it so often to His Heavenly Father that they could 
not hesitate in recognising God in the Master of the vine- 
yard. It was but quite recently that they had heard the 


1 Matt. xxi. 28-32. 
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same comparison in the Parable of the Labourers in the 
Vineyard which had been proposed to them only a few 
days previously, and they did not then seem surprised at it, 
although there was nothing in it to please them. Hence 
their thoughts must have been at once lifted up to the Lord 
God, the owner of the mysterious vineyard which they 
identified with their country. 

Nor could they feel any surprise at the details into which 
Our Lord entered concerning the vineyard, not only because 
of the interest which they naturally felt in that particular 
form of cultivation, but also because they were certain of 
finding in His words some allusions which they could con- 
trive to use against Him. 

Without appearing to trouble Himself in the slightest 
degree about their malice, Our Lord described minutely 
the action of the father of the family. Taking up the 
allegory of Isaias, word for word, in which the auditors 
easily recognised His own interpretation, He showed God 
planting the vineyard, surrounding it with an enclosure, 
behind which He dug a wine-press and built a tower, 
according to the custom of the country, and finally letting 
His vineyard to cultivators or small farmers, contrary to the 
action of the proprietor in the Parable of the Labourers of 
the Vineyard. As a matter of fact, there were two forms of 
contract made use of in Palestine with reference to the letting 
of the vineyard. By the terms of letting1 in the first contract 
the vine-dresser undertook to pay the owner a certain sum 
of money ; by the second form? he was in the position of 
a métayer, sharing with the landlord the actual yield of 
grapes after their gathering, or the wine when it was 
fermented, It was this latter contract that the father of 
the family had entered into, confiding in the loyalty of the 
cultivators, to whom he had entrusted his property. We 
shall see shortly how they responded to the confidence 
reposed in them. 

The Master’s narrative was followed by the listeners with 
curiosity and also with uneasiness. How was He going 

1 That which the Latins designated, locare nummo (Pliny the Younger, 
ae Desens by the words, “‘Jocave partibus”’ (Pliny the Younger, 
Ep. ix. 37). 
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to end it? It was clear that Jerusalem and Judea were 
constantly in His thoughts, before His eyes, so to speak. 
The Holy Land was indeed the vineyard of the Lord,* the 
privileged ground in which the plants brought from Egypt 
had multiplied,2 and amongst which He had forbidden 
strange® seeds to be sowed. It was, indeed, the protected 
field, hedged in, as it was, by the sea, the mountains, and 
the deserts,—the Mediterranean, Mount Lebanon, Idumea 
—fertilised by the sun and the rains apportioned to it by 
a special Providence ; bordered by the olive and the fig- 
tree, as rich in fruit as the vine itself. It was, above all, 
the sanctuary of the Eternal‘ and only true God, whose 
law was preserved unbroken amidst universal corruption— 
a land safeguarded by the promises which had been made 
to no other nation.° 
In the centre of this land of promise Sion seemed to 
concentrate all the benedictions within her walls, dominated 
by the Temple of Jehovah,® as by the tower in which 
watched the master of the vineyard to protect it from the 
foxes? and the birds,® the irreducible foes to its prosperity. 
Around her the angels kept guard to protect her from every 
incursion which would disturb that peace whose name she 
_ bore and of whose tranquillity she was the symbol.® To 
threaten her or to utter maledictions against her would 
have been regarded by all as a blasphemy, and the Son 
of David carefully refrained from doing so. The scribes 
and the Pharisees knew that He would not indulge in either. 
But they asked themselves whether He was not going 
to allude to the prophecies of Isaias, of Jeremias and of 
Ezechiel, who had formerly invoked the wrath of God upon 
the Virgin of Sion, who had become also foolish and a 
avers il. 23s) oY Ob aL planted thee a chosen vineyard.” 
2 Ps. lxxix. 9: “‘ Thou hast brought a vineyard out of Egypt.” 
3 Deut. xxii. 9 : “‘ Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with divers seeds.” 


4Exod. xv. 17: “Thy sanctuary, O Lord, which Thy hands have 
established.” : 

5 Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 33: ‘““Moses commanded a law ... and an 
inheritance to the house of Jacob, and the promises to Israel.” 

SPS) (CKK1. 3% CXXVI. 5); CXAVI. 2; ClC; and Ix, £20) baivig 2 ixSckd nse kes 

7 Cant. ii. 15: ‘‘ Catch us the little foxes that destroy the vines.” 

8 Jer. xv. 3: ‘‘ The fowls of the air . . . to devour and to destroy.” 

® Jerusalem (Yerusalaim, in Arabic, Medinat-es-Salam,), signifying 
the city, the house, the heritage, the foundations of Peace. 
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wanderer,! almost as hateful to the Divine Spouse? as the 
Jewish courtesan Ooliba, and her sister rival in debauchery, 
the Samaritan Oolla.? Had He not just suggested to them 
the thought of the fallen woman who should enter the 
kingdom of God betore them. 

Amidst the most profound silence, Our Divine Lord, 
described all that the owner had done for the good of 
his vineyard, and went on to say that he then “let it out 
to husbandmen and went into a strange country.”4 

He did not lose sight of his property, and when the 
vintage season came he sent for his share of the harvest. 
He had left his land, until then, wholly at the disposal 
of his tenants, but this did not imply any forfeiture of 
his rights, and he asserted them, and justly so, when the 
proper time came. Those who were listening to our Divine 
’ Saviour could scarcely misunderstand the language. The 
master of the vineyard was God, who only, at long intervals, 
interferes visibly in the management of the things of this 
world. In the history of Israel, they could read how He 
thus appeared at periods sufficiently remote, one from the 
other, for it to seem that He had been for a long time 
absent in a far country, unmindful of His own land and 
of His property. ; 

The Sadducees and their followers remarked that the 
Divine Master, for a long time, had shown no signs of life, 
at least, according to their idea. ‘‘ Our signs we have not 
seen, there is now no prophet: and he will know us no 
more.’’® 

In reality, they were quite indifferent ; indeed, they 
would have rejoiced rather if they had not been urged 
by their passions to desire, for the people, some predictions, 
more or less vague, on the subject of the Messias, as they 
understood it, and on the Kingdom of God, according to 
their prejudices and their interests. Our Divine Lord 
was now about to remind these men that the Prophets 

1Ezech xvi. 32-35: “‘ But as an adulteress . . . Therefore, O harlot, 
hear the word of the Lord.”’ 

2 Jer. xxxi. 22: ‘“‘O wandering daughter.” 

3 Aho ’lah and Aho ’libahe are symbolic names, connecting, for the 
purposes of contrast, the temple of Samaria and of Jerusalem. 


4 Matt. xxi. 33; Luke xx. 9: “ For a long time.” 
5 Ps. lxxili. 9. 
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had never failed in their duty, but that their warnings had 
been despised at every period in their own time, as well 
as at all others. The Sadducees had never missed an 
opportunity of arousing the anger of the Lord, of insulting 
Him, of ill-treating and even of putting to death those 
whom He sent to them. 

The owner of the vineyard, at first sent his servant to 
_ ask for his share of the grapes gathered during the vintage, 
or of the wine in the winepress. ‘The first time he sent 
one, then he sent another, and again, for the third and last 
time, he despatched a messenger to them, but all these 
were alike badly treated and driven away.2 The husband- 
men were not even satisfied with refusing to give them 
the Master’s share for which they asked. The servants 
were loaded with abuse and beaten until they were left 
for dead, and then their corpses were thrown aside the 
enclosure.® 

The listeners redoubled their attention as these gloomy 
images succeeded one another, bringing with them re- 
collections of Israel’s history, both in the past and in recent 
times, from the High Priest Zacharias, who was put to 
death by Goas in the court of the Temple,* to John the 
Baptist, who was beheaded at Macherontius by order of 
Antipas.° They were prepared to answer that they would 
not have acted thus ; that it was their forefathers who had 
behaved in this manner. Vain protestation, which Our 
Lord had already anticipated in His exhortation to His 
disciples. : 

“Blessed shall you be when men shall hate you, .. . 
and cast out your name as evil, for the Son of Man’s sake. 
Be glad in that day and rejoice; . . . For according to 
these things did their fathers to the prophets. . . . Woe 
to you when men shall bless you, for according to these 
things did their fathers to the false prophets.”® They 

12 Paralip. xxiv. 19: “‘ And he sent prophets to them to bring them 
back to the Lord, and they would not give ear when they testified 
against him.” 

2 Luke xx. 10-12; Matt. xxi. 35; Mark xii. 2-5. 

3 Luke xx. I0-I5. 

42 Paralip. xxiv. 20, 21. 


5 Matt. “xiv. 10}. Tt. 
6 Luke vi. 22-26. Cf. Matt. v. 12. 
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‘ heaped plaudits upon the authors of lying predictions which 
flattered their pride. The day was not far distant when 
they should hear from the lips of St. Stephen that terrible 
reproach : “ You stiffnecked and uncircumcised in heart 

and ears, you always resist the Holy Ghost : as your fathers 
did, so do you also. Which of the prophets have not your 
fathers persecuted ? And they have slain them who foretold. 
of the coming of the Just One ; of whom you have been 
now the betrayers and the murderers.’’? 

But before hearing those words, they must submit to the 
reproach of the Just One Himself. ‘“‘ You are witnesses 
against yourselves, that you are the sons of them that killed 
the prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers.” ? 


IV 


They were about to learn from the rebellious husband- 
men how to fill up this measure. 

The father of the family, seeing how useless it was to 
send his servants, said to himself: “I will send my beloved 
son : it may be, when they see him, they will reverence 
him.” 

What a touching illusion of paternal love, respecting an 
only and well-beloved son.4 He could not believe that 
others would have sentiments different from his own towards 
this child whom he was sending as a pledge of the mercy 
with which he would fain still treat those wretched men, 
who perhaps were more misguided than guilty. “srpey 
will reverence my son,”® he said, with conviction. 

Scarcely had they perceived the son coming towards them 
when they said amongst themselves : ‘This is the heir : 
come, let us kill him, and we shall have his inheritance.” 

We know not which is the more astonishing, the wicked- 
ness of the plot, or the folly of such pretensions. Did 
they then imagine that their crime could remain undis- 
covered, and above all that it would go unpunished ? 
Did they think that the father would not pursue them with 
his vengeance, and that he would let his son’s heritage fall 

1 Acts vii. 51, 52. 2 Matt. xxiii. 32. 


3 Luke xx. 13. 4 Mark xii. 6. 
5 Matt, xxi. 37. 
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into their hands? One asks oneself whence such madness 
had entered their heads? No doubt, error is born of 
crime as crime is born of error. It may be that the 
impunity with which they were allowed to ill-treat the 
servants, together with the lust for blood, may have 
led them to believe that the murder of the heir would not 
be inquired into and avenged. Who can fathom the depths 
of imbecility into which reason can fall, dragged down by 
pride and passion? This is the first punishment of man’s 

bellion against God, this blindness, in which the most 
elementary truths cease to have any effect on the intellect, 
and in which the weakened will is led into the most revolting 
aberrations. 

Having resolved upon his murder, the assassins seized 
the young man, dragged him outside the vineyard, and put 
him to death.} 

Perhaps, at that moment, Our Lord’s eyes grew dim 
with tears, and His trembling voice may have revealed 
the emotion with which He was overcome. It was indeed 
of Himself that He was speaking. He saw Himself in 
prophetic vision, He, the Heir to the vineyard, the well- 
beloved son of the rightful owner, He, who was as much 
the friend as the master of these husbandmen, men who 
had been treated with so much kindness, notwithstanding 
their malice and their stupidity. He saw Himself dragged 
by them outside His own domain, and put to death, without 
one interfering to defend Him. 

He saw Himself expiring on a cross by the wayside, out- 
side the gates of Jerusalem, vainly stretching forth His 
Divine Arms to the senseless, hateful, blaspheming, crowd, 
who by their cries were hastening His last moments, His 
last sigh.2 At the foot of His gibbet His executioners were 
dividing His garments? before the very eyes of His Blessed 
.Mother,* whilst His Heavenly Father seemed to have for- 
saken Him.’ Another few seconds, and all would be 
consummated.® 

tiPuke xx. 15. 

*Is. Ixv. 2: “I have spread forth my hands all the day to an un- 
believing people.” Prov. i. 24: ‘And there was none that regarded.” 


Matt. xxvii. 39-42. ° Matt. xxvii. 35; John xix. 24. 
4 Tohn xix. 25. ° Matt. xxvii. 46 ; Mark xv. 34. 6 John xix. 30. 
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But in that same hour, He would remit His sacred soul 
into the hands of His Heavenly Father, thus consummating 
also His victory over His enemies. They must be afforded 
the certainty of this, and He would compel them to pro- 
nounce their own condemnation. 

‘“* When, therefore, the lord of the vineyard shall come, 
what will he do to these husbandmen ? ” 

“He will bring those evil men to an evil end,” they 
answered, “ and will let out his vineyard to other husband- 
men, that shall render him the fruit in due season.” 

It was easy to foresee that this would be the result of 
their crime and it is expressed in such simple terms as 
might surprise us if we did not pay particular attention 
to them. “He will destroy them,”! that is, He will 
annihilate the guilty according to their malice, which is 
boundless, and nothing shall remain of them save the 
memory of their crime. 

‘‘ Have you never read in the Scriptures,” continued the 
Divine Master, “ The stone which the builder rejected, the same 
is become the head of the corner.2 By the Lord this has been done, 
and it is wonderful in our eyes. 

“ Therefore I say to you that the Kingdom of God shall 
be taken from you, and shall be given to a nation yielding 
the fruits thereof. . 

“* And whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be broken : 
but on whomsoever it shall fall, it shall grind him to 
powder.’’8 

The High Priests and the Pharisees could have had no 
difficulty in understanding that these threats were addressed 
to them. But instead of hearkening to the voice of their 
conscience, they thought only of how they could seize Him, 
no doubt that they might thus complete their resemblance 
to the murderers of the heir to the vineyard. ; 

However, they took no steps towards it on that day, 
because they were afraid of the people, who still looked 
upon Our Lord as a prophet. They were afraid, and 
not without reason, that the multitude, in their fury, might 
turn against them, and tear Him out of their hands in 


1 Luke xx. 16; Mark xii. 9. 2 Matt. xxi. 42. 
3 Matt xxi. 44. 4Matt. xxi. 45, 
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order to put themselves to death. They knew their com- 
patriots, and distrusted the impulsive movements of the 
masses, always so easily excited. By waiting for a few days 
their plot would be matured, and they could compass their 
desired ends. 

Deicide was already consummated in their thoughts. 
Insensible to the fear of God, they were only restrained 
by fear of failure before men. The Blood of the Just was 
upon their heads, and, as they themselves would proclaim 
shortly, on the heads of their children also. 


Vv 


The course of instruction by Parable, such as we have 
here set forth, finishes in the sadness of a disappointment 
which can scarcely be conceived. 

Nothing should have been more convincing and more 
certain of success, both by reason of the preaching itself 
and of the fascination exercised by the Divine Preacher 
Himself. Yet Our Lord abandons the cause, if we may 
speak thus, and allowed it to be seen that He gives up all 
hope of overcoming the indifference of the people and the 
hatred of the leaders, who are leagued against Him. In 
vain has He lavished the treasures of His wisdom and His 
goodness. In vain has He forced them to acknowledge 
the sublimity of His doctrine and of His eloquence. In vain, 
on more than one occasion, has He aroused the enthusiasm 
of the crowd and won their applause, whilst at the same 
time He reduced His enemies to the most humiliating silence. 
The whole affair has been deliberated over, from the day 
following that on which His triumph had seemed assured. 
The decision of the High Priest and the scribes and Pharisees 
had been unanimous: “‘ We will not have this man to 
reign over us.”+ 

With their usual fickleness the people had listened in 
turn to the Divine Master and to those who contradicted 
Him, had daily, nay, even hourly according to their mood, 
submitted to opposing influences, only to return to their 
own ways. They had fallen back into a state of torpor, 


1 John xi. 47-50. 
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which they shook off for a moment only in order that they 
might consummate the destruction of their Deliverer. 
Henceforth it was easy to foresee the end, and Our Lord 
knew only too well what would be the issue of the struggle. 

But could He ever have had any illusion on this subject ? 
When He replaced the didactic form of preaching for that 
of the Parables, did He persuade Himself that He would 
in this way attain the end which He could not arrive at 
by means of the other? An ordinary man might have 
been duped by such a hope. But for Him, the Incarnate 
Word, was this possible ? Could He, after buoying Himself 
up with one illusion, allow Himself to be deceived again ; 
to quit one road which He had thought the right one to 
follow another equally uncertain. Had He then only that 
prevision of the future, such as prudence and experience 
give to intelligent men accustomed to reflect, but, with all 
the shortcomings inseparable from human wisdom, ever 
wanting in some respect ? 

In becoming man, Our Divine Lord willed to accept 
everything which is entailed upon each one of us by reason 
of our human nature. He submitted Himself to everything 
save sin, which could act upon ourselves. Of His own will 
He was susceptible to all the emotions caused by joy and 
sadness, sympathy and repulsion, fear and confidence, 
renunciation of hope, and discouragement in times of trial. 
He was as sensitive to pain and suffering of every kind 
throughout His whole life as He was during the course of 
His Passion. And, if a word is needed by which to 
characterise the period of His preaching by Parable, we 
might call it the prologue to the tragedy of Calvary. Before 
He allowed His sacred soul to be overcome with sadness 
“even unto death’?! in the Garden of Gethsemani, He 
descended by degrees into the abyss of sadness, from that 
day when He proposed the Parable of the Sower to the 
people of Capharnaum, or rather from the day when the 
Jews showed Him that He would only find in them irrecon- 
cilable enemies or faithless disciples. 

His choice of Apostles attests that. He no longer counted 
on the greater number of His disciples, whilst at the same 


1 Matt. xxvi. 38; Mark xiv. 34. 
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_ time He hoped to increase by happy conversions the little 
flock of which He had constituted Himself the guide and 
the guardian. Defections caused Him sadness similar to 
that which He felt at His first failure, but His conviction 
in the final triumph of His Kingdom was never lessened. 
He had His joys also, such as He felt at the conversion of 
Zacheus, of Magdalen, of the centurion at Capharnaum, 
of the Samaritan woman, of the man who was born blind. 
But these joys, at the same time, were not sufficient con- 
solation for the mortifications of His ministry in Jerusalem 
and in Judea. The whole of that period was characterised 
by sadness and melancholy. 

This characteristic of melancholy becomes more and 
more strongly marked in each progressive Parable. Hence 
it follows, quite naturally, that our last study should end in 
profound sadness. Whois there that cannot understand this ? 

_ In vain had our Divine Saviour tried to open the eyes 
and the ears of that people obstinately determined neither 
to see nor to hear. According as the hour drew near in 
which the measure of their ingratitude should be filled up, 
so did the Son of Man multiply His warnings, His appeals, 
His threats, in the hope of turning aside the hand of justice, 
ready to strike the last blow, which should put an end to 
the national independence of this people. Nothing could 
do it, and it was only by means of a crime that the blind 
leaders of Israel pretended to procure the salvation of the 
nation which was endangered, they declared, by the preach- 
ing and the miracles of Jesus. The Gospel is terrifying in its 
precision on this point. 

The High Priests and the Pharisees, with one accord, 
declared ‘‘ that He must die,” for ‘If we let Him alone 
so all will believe Him : and the Romans will come and 
take away our place and nation.” Therefore it was better 
“that one man should die for the people, and that the 
whole nation perish not.’’! Still they hesitated, for they 
were afraid of the masses, who were still attached to their 
Prophet. But when Judas came to them and asked: 
“ What will you give me, and I will deliver Him unto you ? ” 
they hesitated no longer, except as to the exact moment in 


1 John xi. 48-50. 
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which the crime should be accomplished. It was indeed 
consummated. The measure of their iniquities was filled 
up, and nothing now remained but for the destroying angel 
to descend upon them. 

In that hour, when Our Saviour described to them 
the heir cast out of the vineyard, succumbing to the blows 
of the assassins, and left bleeding on the highway, He 
unmasked their plots, and proved that none of their treachery 
had escaped Him. It was the last supreme appeal to their 
conscience. What anguish and what regret does it not 
express, mingled with a remnant of hope and confidence ! 
Which of us does not feel his heart grow heavy as he hears 
those farewells addressed to a dying nation, to the souls 
who are destroying themselves, to the future which is closed 
to them for ever. ‘‘ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered together thy children, 
as the hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and 
thou wouldst not?” 

We long expected that cry, which, whilst it does not 
surprise us, yet rends our heart, for we, too, loved Jerusalem, 
and it is painful to us to abandon her to that malediction 
that falls upon her from the most persistent and the most 
despised of love. 

And yet there is still some sweetness amidst all this 
desolation. The sentence of reprobation allows us to hope 
for repentance. “I go from you, leaving your Temple 
and your city desolate. Behold your house shall be left 
to you desolate. 

“For I say to you, you shall not see Me henceforth 
till you say : Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
ford," 3 

May our prayers hasten that day, in which Divine mercy 
will allow. us to see the walls of Jerusalem raised up once 
more,? whilst she acclaims with her Hosannas the Son of 
David, her King, her Saviour, and her God.4 


1 Mark xiv. I, 2. 2 Matt. xxiii. 38, 39. 

3 Ps. 1, 20: “ Deal favourably, O Lord, in Thy good will, with Sion ; 
that the walls of Jerusalem may be built up.” 

4 Matt. xxi. 9: “Hosanna to the Son of David ”; John xii. 13: 
“Hosanna, blessed is He . . . the King of Israel.” 
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